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COMED.Y OF ERRORS. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED, 


— 
— —— 


Solinus, Date of Epheſus. 
Egeon, a Merchant of Syracuſe. | 

i Twin Brothers, and $ 
Antipholus of Epheſus* „ 4 
Antipholus of Syracuſe, | =o 1 e, _—_ but un 


Dromio of Epheſus, } Twin Brothers, and Aitendants 2 
Dromio of Syracuſe, the two Antipholus's. 
Balthazar, a Merchant. 

Angelo, a Goldſmith. 

£1 Merchant, Friend to Antipholus of Syracuſe. 

Pinch, a Schaol-maſter, and a Conjurer. 


Amilia, Wife to ZEgeon, an Abbeſs at Epheſus, 
Adriana, Wife to Antipholus of Epheſus. 
Luciana, her Siſter. 

Luce, her Servant. 

A Courtezan. - 


Jaller, ficers, and other Allendants, 


S CEM E, Epheſus. 


* In the old copy, theſe brothers are occafionally ſtyled, Antiphelus 
Erotes, or Eprotis; and Antipholus Sereptus; meaning, perhaps—r- 
raticus, and ſurreptus. One of theſe twins wandered in ſcarch of ſus 
brother, who had been forced from Emilia by fiihermen of Corinth, 
The ſollowing acrollic is the argument to the Menecbmi of Plautus: 
Delph. Edit. p. 654. 

Mercator Siculus, cui crant gemini filii, 

Ei, ſurrepio altero, mors obtigit. 

Nomen ſurreptitii illi indit gui domi ef 

Avus paternus, facit Menechmum Soficlem, 1 

Ft is germanum, poſiquam ado/evit, guæritat 

Circum omnes oras. Poſt Ebidaisnam devenit ; 

Hic fuerat andtut ille ſurs epiitius. 

TAenechmum civem credunt omnes advenam : 

£Eamque appellant, meretrix, uxor, et ſocer. 

Ti fe copnoſcunt fratres poflremy invicem. f 
The tranſlator, W W. calls the brothers, Menzchmus Soficler, 3 
Menachmus the traveller, Whenceſoeyer Shalſpeare adopted n 
and ſurreptus (which either he or his editors have miſ-ſpelt) * 
diſtinctions were ſoon dropt, and throughout the reſt of the entries 


twins are ſtyled of Syracuſe or Epheſus, STEEVENS. 
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COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


AC r * SCENE I. 


A Hall in the Duke's Palace. 


Er Doxr, Eokox, Failer, Officers, and other Attendants. 


Fre. Proceed, Solinus, to procure my fall, 
And, by the doom of death, end woes and all. 

Dule. Merchant of Syracuſa, plead no more 
| am not partial, to infringe our laws: 


! Shakſpeare certainly took the general plan of this comedy from a 
tranflation of the Menachmi of Flautus, by W. W. i. e. (according to 
Wood) William Warner, in 1595, «whoſe verſion of the acroſtical ar- 
eument already quoted, is as follows: — 

« Two twinne-borne ſonnes a Sicill marchant had, 
« Menechmus one, and Soficles the other; 
Ihe firſt his father loſt, a little lad; 
The grandſire namde the latter like his brother: 
* This (growne a man) long travell tooke to ſecke 
* His brother, and to Epidamnum came, 
Where th' other dwelt inricht, and him ſo like, 
* That citizens there take him for the ſame ; 
Father, wife, neighbours, each miſtaking either, 
Much pleaſant error, ere they meete togither.“ 
Prrhaps the laſt of theſe lines ſuggeſted to Shakſpeare the title for his 
piece, —dSee this tranſlation of the Menæabmi, among Six old Plays 
m wich Shakſpeare founded, &c. publiſhed by 8. Leacroſt, Charing- 
Croſs, STEVENS, | 

| | ſuſpeR this and ail other plays where much rhime is uſed, and eſpe · 
dally in long hobbling verſes, to have been among Shakſpeare's more 
tarly productions. BLACKSTONE. 

This comedy, I believe, was written in 1 593. See An Attempt 10 
rain the order of Shalfpeare's Plays, Vol. I, MALONE, 
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4 COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
The enmity and diſcord, which of late 


Sprung from the rancorous outrage of your Duke 
To merchants, our well-dealing countrymen— 
Who, wanting gilders to redeem their lives, 
Have ſeal'd his rigorous ſtatutes with their bloods 
Excludes all pity from our threat'ning looks. 
For, ſince the mortal and inteſtine jars 
*T'wixt thy ſeditious countrymen and us, 
It hath in ſolemn ſynods been decreed, 
Both by the Syracuſans and ourſelves, 
To admit no traffic to our adverſe towns: 
Nay, more, 
If any, born at Epheſus, be ſeen 
At any Syracuſan marts and fairs, 
Again, If any, Syracuſan born, 
Come to the bay of Epheſus, he dies, 
His goods confiſcate to the Duke's diſpoſe; 
Unleſs a thouſand marks be levied, 
To quit the penalty, and to ranſom him. 
Thy ſubſtance, valued at the higheſt rate, 
Cannot amount unto a hundred marks; 
erefore, by law thou art condemn'd to die. 
Age. Let this my comſort; when your words are done 
My woes end likewiſe with the evening ſun, 
Duke. Well, Syracuſan, ſay, in brief, the cauſe 
Why thou departedſt from thy native home; | 


And for what ceuſe thou camẽſt to Epheſus. Vic 
Ege. A heavier taſk could not have been impos'd, 10 
Than J to ſpeak my griefs unſpeakable: 1 
Yet that the world may witneſs, that my end 15 
0 


Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence *, 

I'll utter what my ſorrow gives me leave. 

In Syracuſa was | born; and wed 

Unto a woman, happy but for me, 

And by me too 3, had not our hap been bad. 
Vith her I liv'd in joy; our wealth increas'd, 
By proſperous voyages I oſten made 


i nature, not by vile ente, ] Not by any criminal act, but 
turoltrfſefion, which prompted me to ſeek my ſon at Epheſus. Maut 
3 And ly me too, —] Too, which is not found in the original ff 
was added by the editor of the ſecond ſolio, to complete the * 4 ler 
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To Epidamnum, till my factor's death; 

And he, great care of goods at random left +, 

Drew me from kind embracements of my ſpouſe : 

From whom my abſence was not ſix months old, 

Before herſelf (almoſt at fainting, under 

The pleaſing puniſhment that women bear, ) 

Had made proviſion for her following me, 

And ſoon, and ſafe, arrived where I was. 

There had ſhe not been long, but ſhe became 

A joyful mother of two goodly ſons ; 

And, which was ſtrange, the one fo like the other, 
could not be diſtinguiſu'd but by names. 

That very hour, and in the ſelf- ſame inn, 

\ poor mean woman 5 was delivered 

Of ſuch a burden, male twins, both alike : 

ſhoſe, for their parents were exceeding poor, 

bought, and brought up to attend my ſons. 

by wife, not mcanly proud of two ſuch boys, 

Made daily motions for our home return: 

owilling I agreed ; alas, too ſoon. 

Ve came aboard: 

A legue from Epidamnum had we ſail'd, 

Detore the always-wind-obeying deep 

are any tragie inſtance of aur karm 2 

Put longer did we not retain much hope: 

Tor wuat obſcured light the heavens did grant 

id but convey unto our fearful minds 

doubtful warrant of immediate death; 

Yhich, though myſelf would gladly have embrac'd, 

ct the inceſſant weepings of my wife, 

Veeping before for what ſhe ſaw mult come, 

ind piteous plainings of the pretty babes, 

Lat mourn'd for faſhion, ignorant what to fear, 

ore d me to ſeek delays for them and me. 

nd this it was for other means was none.— 


Aud he, great care of goods at random Jeft,]} Surely we ſhould: read: 
And the great care of goods at random left | 

Drew me, &c, 

Ide text, as exhibited in the old copy, can ſcarcely be reconciled to 
— Martoxe, 

* mean woman——] Peer is not in the original copy. It was 
erlcd lor the ſake of the metre by the editor of the ſecond folio. 
Mato. 


The 


6 COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


The ſailors ſought for ſafety by our boat, 
And left the ſhip, then finking-ripe, to us: 
My wife, more careful for the latter-born, 
Had faſten'd him unto a ſmall ſpare maſt, 
Such as ſea-faring men provide for ſtorms ; 
To him one of the other twins was bound, 
Whilſt I had been like heedful of the other. 
The children thus difpos'd, my wife and I, 
Fixing our eyes on whom our care was fix'd, 
Faſten'd curſelves at either end the maſt ; 
And floating ſtraight, obedient to the ſtream, 
Were carry*d towards Corinth, as we thought. 
At length the ſun, gazing upon the earth, 
Difpers'd thoſe vapours that offended us; 
And, by the benefit of his wiſh'd light, 
The ſeas wax'd calm, and we diſcovered 
T'wo thips from far making amain to us, 
Of Corinth tbat, of Epidaurus this: 
Put ere they came,—O, let me ſay no more! 
Gather the ſequel by that went before. 

Duke. Nay, forward, old man, do not break off ſo; 
For we may pity, though not pardon thee. 

Aue. O, had the gods done ſo, I had not now 
Wortiily term'd them mercileſs to us! 
For, »re the {hips eould meet by twice five leagues, 
We were encounter'd by a mighty rock; 
Which being violently borne upon“, 
Our hclpful ſhip was ſplitted in the midſt, 
50 that, in this unjuſt divorce of us, 
Fortune had left to both of us alike 
What to delight in, what to ſorrow for. 
Her part, poor ſoul! ſeeming as burdened 
With leſſer weight, but not with leſſer woe, 
Was carried with more ſpeed before the wind ; 
And in our ſight they three were taken up 
By fiſhermen of Corinth, as we thought. 
At length another ſhip had ſeiz'd on us; 
And, knowing whom it was their hap to fave, 
Gave helpful welcome ? to their ſhipwreck'd gueſts; 


6 — borne upon,] The original copy reads—borne . To — 
tional ſyllable was ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio. ) a 
Gave helpful welcome] Old Copy—bealthful welcome. Corr 

by the editor of the ſecond folio.—So, in X. Henry IV. P. i. 
And gave the tongue a be!fful welcome,” MALONE. 
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4nd would have reft the fiſhers of their prey, 
lad not their bark been very ſlow of fail, 
And therefore homeward did they bend their courſe. —- 
Thus have you heard me ſever'd from my bliſs ; 
That by misfortunes was my life prolong'd, 
To tell ſad ſtories of my own miſhaps. | 
Nule. And, for the ſake of them thou ſorroweſt for, 
Do me the favour to dilate at full 
What hath befall'n of them, and thee , till now. 
Age. My youngeſt boy, and yet my eldeſt care, 
At eighteen years became inquiſitive 
After his brother; and impörtun'd me, 
That his attendant, (for his caſe was like“, 
Reft of his brother, but retain'd his name,) 
Might bear him company in the queſt of him: 
Whom whilſt 1 labour'd of a love to ſee, 
| hazarded the loſs of whom I lov'd. 
Fire ſummers have I ſpent in fartheſt Greece, 
Roaming clean through **the bounds of Aſia, 
And, coaſting homeward, came to Epheſus ; 
Hopeleſs to find, yet loth to leave unfought, 
Or that, or any place that harbours men. 
But here mult end the ſtory of my life; 
And happy were I in my timely death, 
Could all my travels warrant me they live. 
Duke, Hapleſs ÆEgeon, whom the fates have mark'd' 
To bear the extremity of dire miſhap ! 
Now, trult me, were it not againſt our laws, 
Againſt my crown, my oath, my dignity, 
Which princes, would they, may not diſannul, 
My ſoul ſhould ſue as advocate for thee. 
But, though thou art adjudged to the death, 
And paſſed ſentence may not be recall'd, | 
But to our honour's great diſparagement, 
Yet will I favour thee in what I can: 
Therefore, merchant, I'll limit thee this day; » 


anf the, till new.] The firſt copy erroneouſly reads—and they. 
: —_— was made in the ſecond folio. MAatone. 
tor bis caſe 2vas like—] The original copy has— his. The 
emendation was made by the editor of the ſecond folio. Marone. 
Ta ax through—} In the northern parts of England this. word 
ulcd inſtead of quite, fully, perfectly, completely, STEEVENS, 
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To ſeck thy help * by beneficial help: 
Try all the friends thou haſt in Epheſus ; 
Beg thou, or borrow, to make up the ſum, 
And live; ifnot 3, then thou art doom'd to die: 
Jailer, take him to thy cuſtody. 
Jail, I will, my Lord. 
Age. Hopeleſs, and helpleſs, doth Egeon wend +, 
But to procraſtinate his lifeleſs end. [Exemt, 


SCENE II. 
A public Place. 


Enter AxTirnoLus and Dromio of Syracuſe, and 1 
Merchant. 


Mer. Therefore, give out, you are of Epidamnum, 
Left that your goods too ſoon be confiſcate. 
This very day, a Syracuſan merchant 
Is apprehended for arrival here ; 
And, not being able to buy out his life, 
According to the ſtatute of the town, 
Dies ere the weary ſun ſet in the welt. 
There js your money that I had to keep. 
And. S. Go bear it to the Centaur, where we hoſt, 
und ay there, Dromio, till I come to thee, 
Within this hour it will be dinner time: 
Jill that, PI view the manners of the town, 
Peruſe the traders, gaze upon the buildings, 
And then return, and ſleep within mine inn; 
For with long travel I am ſtiff and weary. 
Get thee away. 
Dro. S. Many a man would take you at your word, 
And go indeed, having ſo good a mean. [ Exit. Dao. b 
Ant. S. A truſty villain, Sir; that very oſt, 
When I am dull with care and melancholy, 
Lightens my humour with his merry jeſts. 
What, will you walk with me about the town, 
And then go to my inn, and dine with me? 


— 
* 

7 

ww 


editors 
? To ſeek thy help—] Mr. Pope and ſome other modern l 
read—To ſeek thy life, &c. But the jingle has much of Shakſpea 


manner. MALONE. | Wo 
3 — if not,] Old copy—no. Corrected in the ſecond folio, Mal? 


4 — end, i. e. go. An obſolete word. STEEVENS. Mr, 
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Mer. I am invited, Sir, to certain merchants, 
Of whom I hope to make much benc fit; 

| crave your pardon. OON, at five o'clock, » * 
Pleale you, I'll meet with you upon the mart, 

Api afterwards conſort you till bed-time ? ; 

feat buſineſs calls me from you now. 


My pre! , 
1 8 Parcel till then: I will go loſe myſelf, 


Ant &. i 
And waader up and down to view the city. | 12 
Mer, Sir, I commend you to your own content. 

[Exit Merchant. 
/u, §. He that commends me to mine own content, 
Comme:ds me to the thing I cannot get. 

[10 the world am like a drop of water, 

"ht in the occan ſeeks another drop 

Who, falling there to find his fellow forth, 

Unſeen, inquiſitive, confounds himſelf ; 

50 I, to find a mother, and a brother, 


In queſt of them, unhappy, loſe myſelf. 
Enter DOMO of Epheſus. 


Here comes the almanac of my true date,— 
Whit naw ? How chance, thou art return'd ſo ſoon ? 
Ds. E. Return'd ſo ſoon ! rather approach'd too late: 
The capon burns, the pig falls from the ſpit; 
The ele k hath ſtrucken twelve upon the bell, 
My miſtreſs made it one upon my cheek : 
dae is {0 hot, becauſe the meat is cold; 
Ihe ment is cold, becauſe you come not home; 
You come not home, becauſe you have no ſtomach; 
nave no ſtomach, having broke your faſt; 
ut we, that know what *tis to faſt and pray, 
Are penitent for your default to-day. 
Au. Stop in your wind, Sir; tell me this, I pray; 
Where have you left the money that L gave you? 
iro, F. O,—fixpence, that 1 had of Wedneſday laſt, 
To pay the fadler for my miſtreſs* crupper ;— 
The fadler had it, Sir, I kept it not. 
Ait. F. I am not in a ſportive humour now: 


— * wu 


Aud o/erroards conſort you till bed-time; ] We ſhould read, I bes 


And afterwards conſort with you till bed-time.” 
80, n Rome and Juliet : 


a FER. 9 
- Mercutio, thou cegſort / with Romeo.“ MaALONE, 
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Tell me, and dally not, where is the money? 
We being ſtrangers here, how dar'ſt thou truſt 
So great a charge from thine own cuſtody ? 
Dro. E. I pray you, jeſt, Sir, as you ſit at dinner; 
I from my miſtreſs come to you in poſt ; 
If I return, I ſhall be poſt indeed; 
For ſhe will ſcore your fault upon my pate. 
Methinks, your maw, like mine, ſhould be your clock“, 
And ſtrike you home without a meſſenger. | 
Ant. S. Come, Dromio, come, theſe jeſts are out of ſeaſon ; 
Reſerve them till a merrier hour than this ; 
Where is the gold I gave in charge to thee ? 
Dre. E. To me, Sir? why you gave no gold to me. 
Ani. S. Come on, Sir knave, have done your fooliſhneſz 
And tell me how thou haſt diſpos'd thy charge. 
Dro. E. My charge was but to fetch you from the mart 
Home to your houſe, the Phenix, Sir, to dinner; 
My miftreſs, and her ſiſter, ſtay for you, 
Ant. S. Now, as I am a chriſtian, anſwer me, 
In what fafe place you have diſpos'd my money ; 
Or I ſhall break that merry ſconce * of yours, 
That ſtands on tricks when I am undiſpos'd : 
Where is the thouſand marks thou had'ſt of me? 
Dro. E. I have ſome marks of yours upon my pate, 
Some of my miſtreſs marks upon my ſhoulders, 
But not a thouſand marks between you both. — 
If I ſhould pay your worſhip thoſe again, 
\Perchance, you will not bear them patiently. 


Ant. S. Thy miſtreſs' marks! what miſtreſs, fave, haſt thou 


6 


7 foall be poſt indeed, 

For ſbe will ſcore your faut upon my pate. Perhaps, bebt 
writing was a general accompliſhment, a kind of rough reckoning 
concerning wares iſſued out of a ſhop was kept by chalk or notches on 2 
oft, till it could be entered on the books of a trader. 80 Kitely the 
merchant making his jealons enquiries concerning the ſamilurius 
uſed to his wife, Cob anſwers :—* if 1 ſaw any body to be ki wr 
leſs they would have kiſs'd the pe in the middle of the warehcurz 
&c.“ STEEVENS. ; 

So, in Every Women in ber Humour, 1609 : * 
Hef. Out of my doors, knave, thou entereſt not my doors; K f 
no chli in my houle; my pofts ſhall not be guarded with a little lag 
ſong.” MaLoxe. 1 
7 — your clock, ] The old copy read your c Mr. Pope 
the change. MALONE. 
5 — that merry ſconcc—] Sconce is bead, STEEVENS, 


Dro. J. 
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7-9. Z. Your worſhip's wife, my miſtreſs at the Phoenix ; 
dhe that doth faſt, till you come home to dinner. 
4nd prays, that you will hie you home to dinner. 
J.. F. What, wilt thou flout me _ unto my face, 
Ine forbid ? There, take you that, Sir knave. | 
; Da F. What mean you, Sir? for God's ſake, hold 


your hands; _ — 
Nay, an you will not, Sir, I'll take my heels. 
[Exit DROMI1O, E. 


Au. 8. Upon my life, by ſome device or other, 
The villain is o'er-raught ? of all my money. 
They fav, this town is full of cozenage * 3 
Az, nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye, 
Dark-working ſorcerers, that change the mind, 
Soul- killing witches, that deform the body * ; 
Diſcuiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many ſuch like liberties of fin 3 : 


9 — Ver-rought—) That is, over-reached. Jouxsox. 

| They ſay, this totun is full of cozenage ] This was the character 
the ancients give of it. Hence Epe LNSELPaApranc was proverbial 
wong them. Thus Menander uſes it, and 'EP:01% ypappals, in the 
tine leuſe, WARBURTON. 

Ai, nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye, 

Dark-working ſorcerers, that change the mind, N 
Soul-killing witches, that deform the body ; | Perhaps the epithets 
have been miſplaced, and the lines ſhould be read thus : 
Soul-killing /orcerers, that change the mind, 
Dark-working witches, that deform the body ; 
This change ſeems to remove all difficulties.— By ſoul-4i/ling. ] under- 
ſtand deſtroying the raticnal faculties by ſuch means as make men fancy 
themſclves beaſts. JonuN$0N: | 

Witches or ſorcerers themſelves, as well as thofe who employed them, 
were ſuppoſed to forfeit their ſouls by making uſe of a forbidden agency. 
In that ſenſe, they may be ſaid to deſtroy the ſouls of others as well as 
their own. I believe Dr. Johnſon has done as much as was neceſſary to 
remove all difficulty from the paſſage. . 

The hint for this enumeration of cheats, &c. Shakſpeare received 
from the old tranſlation of the Menechmi, 159g. © For this aſſure 
jourlelte, this towne Epidamnum is a place of outrageous expences, ex- 
creding in all ryot and laſciviouſneſſe; and (I heare) as full of ribaulds, 
pralites, drunkards, catchpoles, cony=catchers, and ſycophants, as it 
- hold ; then for curti-zans, &c.” STEEVENs. 
ee of fin :] Sir T. Hanmer reads, libertines, which, as the 
invor has been enumerating not acts but perſons, ſeems right. 

| | Jonxsox. 


If 
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If it prove ſo, I will be gone the ſooner. 

I'll to the Centaur, to go ſeek this ſlave; i 
I greatly fear my money is not ſafe. 


SSS —— — —— — — — 
AC.T II. SCENE I. 
A public Place. 
Enter AbRiaxA and Luciaxa. 
Adr. Neither my huſband, nor the ſlave return'd, 


That in ſuch haſte I fent to ſeek his maſter ! 
Sure, Luciana, it is two o'clock. 

Luc. Perhaps, ſome merchant hath invited him, 
And from the mart he's ſomewhere gone to dinner. 
Good ſiſter, let us dine, and never fret: 

A man 18 maſter of his liberty : 
Time is their maſter ; and, when they ſee time, 
They'll go, or come: If fo, be patient, filter. 


Adr. Why ſhould their liberty than ours be more? 
Luc. Becauſe their buſineſs ſtill lies out o' door. 
Aar. Look, when I ſerve him ſo, he takes it ill *. 
Luc. O, know, he is the bridle of your will. 
Har. There's none, but aſſes, will be bridled fo, 
Luc. Why head-ſtrong liberty is laſh'd with woe . 
There's nothing, ſituate under heaven's eye, 


But hath his bound, in earth, in ſea, in ſky; 
The beaſts, the fiſhes, and the winged fowls, 
Are their males? ſubject, and at their controls: 
Men, more divine, the matters of all theſe *, 
Lords of the wide world, and wild watry ſeas, 
Indued with intellectual ſenſe and ſouls, 

Of more pre-eminence than fiſh and fowls, 


4 — i//.) This word, which the rhime ſeems to countenance, was [ute 
niſhed by the editor of the ſecond foho, The firſt has—ibus, Maio 
S Adr. There's none, but aſſes, will be bridled ſo. Wh 
Luc. Why bead-flrong liberty is laill'd with wwoe.] The meaning“ 
this paſſage may be, that thoſe who re fuſe the bridle muſt bear the 4 
and that woc is the punithment of head-ſtrong liberty. 2 
* Men—tbe matters, c.] The old copy has Man—the e, c. 
and in the next line—Lord, Corrected by Sir T. Hanmer. * 


[ Ext. 


1. 


10 
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Are maſters to their females, and their lords: 

Then let your will attend on their ac ο . 
Aae. This ſervitude makes you to keep unwed. 
Luc. Not this, but troubles af the marriage - bed. 
e, But, were you wedded, you would bear ſome ſway. 
Ine. Ere I learn love, I'll practiſe to gbey. _. 
{4ir. How if your huſband ſtart ſome other where“? 
Li: Till he come home again, I would forbear. 
Ae Patience, unmov'd, no marvel though ſhe pauſe 7 ; 

They can be meek, that have no other cauſe. | 

A wretched ſoul, bruis'd with adverſity, 

We bid be quiet, when we hear it cry; 2 

But were we burden'd with like weight of pain, 

As much, or more, we ſhould ourſelves complain: 

$ thou, that haſt no unkind mate to grieve thee, 

With urging helpleſs patience * would'ſt relieve me: . 

But, if thou live to ſee like right bereft, 

This fool-begg'd ® patience in thee will be left. i 
Luc. Well, I will marry one day, but to try \ 

Here comes your man, now is your huſband nigh. 


Enter DROMlo of Epheſue. 


Adr. Say. is your tardy maſter now at hand? 

Dri. E. Nay, he is at two hands with me, and that my 
two cars can witneſs. 

a Say, didſt thou ſpeak with him? Know'ſt thou his 
mind; - | 
Dro. T. Ay, ay, he told his mind upon mine ear: 
Befirew his hand, I ſcaree could underſtand it. 

Lu Spake he ſo doubtfully, thou couldſt not feel his 


meaning ? 


* — fart ſome other where ?] 1 ſuſpect that where has here the power 
ofa nem. So, in K. Lear: 
_ _® Thou loſeſt bere, a better where to find.” 
The lenſe is, How, if your buſband fly of” in purſuit of ſome ather waman bf 
o gan, p. 16: „ his eye doth homage otherwhere.” 
ler vie lignifies—in orher place.. STEEVENS, 
an, pauſe ;] To pauſe is to reſt, to be in quiet. Jonxsox. 
Fa 19 urging helpleſs patience—] By exhorting me to patience, 
Wiich efords no help. So in our author's Venus and Adonis : | 
: s As thoſe poor birds that helpleſs berries ſaw.” Matoxx. 
5 WC hs: -- She ſeerns to mean, by fool begz"'d patience, that 
3 which is ſo near to idiotical fmplicity, that your next relation 

Wc take advantage from it to repreſent ycu as a fool, and beg the 
puruianſtip of your fortune. Jauxsox. 

Dro. £. 
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Dro. E. Nay, he ſtruck ſo plainly, I could too well fed 
his blows; and withal ſo doubtfully, that I could ſcarce un- 
derſt and them“. | \ 

Adr. But ſay, I pr'ythee, is he coming home? 

It ſeems, he hath great care to pleaſe his wife. 

Dro. E. Why, miſtreſs, ſure my maſter is horn-mad. 

Adr. 'Horn-mad, thou villain ? 

Dro. E. I mean not cuckold-mad; but, ſure, he's fark 

mad : | 
When I defir'd him to come home to dinner, 
He aſk'd me for a thouſand marks in gold: 
*Tis dinner-time, quoth I: My gold, quoth he: 
Your meat doth burn, quoth I; My gold, quoth he; 
Will you come home, quoth I * ? My gold, quoth he: 
Where is the thouſand marks I gave thee, willain * 
T he pig, quoth I, is burn'd; My gold, quoth he: 
My miſtrejs, Sir, quoth I; Hang up thy miſtreſs :. 
I know not thy miſtreſs ; out on thy miſtreſs ! 

Luc. Quoth who? | 

Dro. E. Quoth my maſter: 

I Enow, quoth he, no houſe, no wife, no miſtreſs j— 
So that my errand, due nnto my tongue, 

I thank him, I bare home upon my ſhoulders ; 
For, in concluſion, he did beat me there. 

Adr. Go back again, thou flave, and fetch him home. 

Dro. E. Go back again, and be new beaten home! 
For God's fak«, ſcud ſome other meſſenger. 

Aar. Back, ſlave, or I will break thy pate acrols. 

Dro. E. And he will bleſs that croſs with other beating: 
Between you I ſhall have a holy head. | 

Adr. Hence, prating peaſant ; fetch thy maſter home. 

Dro. E. Am TI ſo round with you, as you with mes, 


9 — thet I con ſrarce underſtand them.) i. e. that I could ſcarce ſind 
under them. "This quibble, poor as it is, ſeems to have been the ft 
vourite of Shakſpeare. It has been already introduced in the Two Ca- 
tlemen of Verona : © — my ſtaff under/lands me.. STEEVENS. . 

T — 2 thouſand marks in gold:] The old copy reads—a bundred Matss 
The correction was made in the ſecond folio. MALONE. 

2 — will you come home, quoth 7?) The word bome; which the * 
requires, but is not in the authentic copy of this play, was ſuggeſted 

Mr. Capel. MarLowr. 1 

3 Am I fo round with you, as you with me,] He plays upon ” 4 
round, which ũguiſied ſpherical applied to himſeli, a 
free in ſberch or action, ſpoken of his miſtreſs. So the King, in 2 
bids tlie qucen be round with her ſon. Jous $ON, That 
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That like a foot- ball you do ſpurn me thus ? 

You ſpurn me hence, and he will ſpurn me hither: 

I Llaſt in this ſervice, you mult caſe me in leather “. | 

Exit. 
Luc. Fye, how impatience lowreth in your face 
Adr. His company muſt do his minions grace, 

Whilſt I at home ſtarve for a merry loox. 

Hath homely age the alluring beauty took 

From my poor cheek ? then he hath waſted it :- + 

Are my diſcourſes dull? barren my wit? 

If roluble and ſharp diſcourſe be marr'd, 

Unkindneſs blunts it, more than marble hard. 

Do their gay veſtments his affections bait ? 

That's not my fault, he's maſter of my ſtate: 

What ruins are in me, that can be found 

Dy him not ruin'd ? then is he the ground 

Of my defeatures5 : My decayed fair ® 

A ſunny look of his would ſoon repair: 

But, too unruly deer“, he breaks the pale, 


And 
4 — caſe me in leather. Still alluding to a football, the bladder of which 


always covered with leather. STEEVENS. 

* While I at home ſtarve for a merry look.] So, in our poet's 47th 

Sonnet: 
* When that mine eye is ſamiſb'd for a look.” MaALONE. 

ny defeatures :] By defeatures is here meant alteration of features. 
At the end of this play the ſame word is uſed with ſomewhat different 
benification. Srrrvyzxs. : 

5 — My decayed fair] Shakſpeare uſes the adjective gilt, as a ſubſtan» 
tive, fer robat i, gilt, and in this inſtance fair for fairneſs, To ps n, 
a ſimilar expreſſion, In the Midſummer Night's. Lream, the old 
quartos read: | 

Demetrius loves your fair.” 
Again, in Shakſpeare's 68th Sonnet: 
| © Before theſe baſtard ſigns of fair were born.“ 
Again, in the 83d Sonnet: | 
And therefore to your fair no painting ſet.” Srrxvrxs. 
Fair is frequently uſed ſubPantively by the writers of Shakſpeare's 
ume. So Marſton, in one of his fatires : 
* As the greene meads, whoſe native outward faire 
„„, Breathes ſweet perfumes into the neighbour air.” Faux. 
But, too unruly deer,] The ambiguity of deer and dear is borrowed, 
poor as it 18, by Waller, in his poem on a lady's Girdle : 
* This was my heaven's extremeſt ſphere, 
INE The pale that held my lovely deer.” JonxsOx. ; 
R has played upon this word in the ſame manner in his Venue 
4 id; * 


% Fond ing, 
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And feeds from home; poor I am but his ſtale *. 
Luc. Self-harmang jealouſy ! fye, beat it hence. 
Adr. Unfeeling fools can with ſuch wrongs diſpenſe. 
I know his eye doth homage otherwhere ; 
Or elſe, what lets it but he would be here? 
Siſter, you know, he promis'd. me a chain ;— 
Would that alone, alone he would detain ?, 
So he would keep fair quarter with his bed ! 
I ſee, the jewel, beſt enamelled, 
Will loſe his beauty; and though gold bides ſtill, 
That others touch, yet often touching will 
Wear gold: and no man, that hath a name, 
But falthood and corruption doth it fhame *. 
dine 


— — — — FA 


« Fondling, ſaith ſhe, ſince I have hemm'd thee here, 
Within the circuit ofthis ivory pale, 
Ide thy park, and thou ſhalt be my ger; 
« Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or on dale.“ 
The lines of Waller ſeem to have been immediately copied from theſe, 
| Matos, 
8 — foor I am. but his flale.] © Stale to catch theſe thieves;” in the 
Tempeſt, undoubtedly means a freudulent lait. Here it ſcems tounp)y 
the ſame as falling · borſe, pretencc. I am, ſays Adriana, but bis pre 
tended wife, the maſk under which he covers his armours. So, in tht 
Di isfortunes of Arthur, 1587: 
« Was I then choſe and wedded for his flale, 
To looke and gape for his retireleſs ſayles 
« Puſt back and flittering ſpread to every winde?“ 
Again, in the old tranſlation of the Menechmi of Plautus, 1595, fren 
whence Shakſpeare borrowed the expreſſion ; © He makes me a ji 
and a laughing-ſtock.” STzEvENs. 
Perhaps fale may have the ſame meaning as the French word 
chaperon. Poor I am but the cover for his infidelity. COLLINS. 
9 Would that alone alone be would d:tain,] The firſt copy reads: 
Would that alone a /ove, &c. | f 


\ 


The correction was made in the ſecond folio. MALONE. ll 
1 T fee, the jewve!, beſi enamelled,. 
Will laſe his beauty; and though gold bides flili, 
That others touch, yet often touching will 
Wear gold: and no man, that hath a name, ; 151 
But falſbood and corruption deth it ſbame.] This paſſage in the ory 8 
copy is very corrupt. It read 7 
| yet the gold bides ſtill G 
That others touch; ard often touching will q 
Where gold; and no man, that hath a name 1 


By falſhood, &c. | tor 
The word tbogh was, fuggeſted by Mr, Steevens; all the 0 


emendations by Mr. Pope and Dr. Warburton, Wear is uſed f 1 — 
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dine that my beauty cannot pleaſe his eye, 
Ill weep what's left away, and weeping die. 
Lic. How many fond fools ſerve mad jealouſy ! 


SCENE: I. 


T he ſame. | 
Enter AxTiPROLUS of Syracuſe. 


4. S. The gold, I gave to Dromio, is laid up 
daſe at the Centaur; and the heedful flave 

I; wander'd forth, in care to ſeek me out, 

By computation, and mine haſt's report. 

[could not ſpeak with Dromio, ſince at firſt 

| ſent him from the mart : Sec, here he comes, 


Enter Dzomio of Syracule, 


How now, Sir? is your merry humour alter'd ? 
As you love ſtrokes, fo jeſt with me again. 
You know no Centaur? you receiv'd no gold? 
Your miſtreſs ſent to have me home to dinner? 
My houſe was at the Phoenix ? Walt thou mad, 
That thus fo madly thou didſt auſwer me?. | 
Dro. S. What anſwer, Sir? when ſpake I ſuch a word? 
Ant, S. Even now, even here, not half an hour ſince. 
Dro. F. I did not fee you ſinee you ſent me hence, 
Home to the Centaur, with the gold you gave me, | 
Aal. F. Villain, thou didſt deny the gold's receipt: 
And told'ſt me of a miſtreſs, and a dinner ; hace 
Tor which, I hope, thou felt'ſt J was difpleas'd. 
Dro. S. TI am glad to ſee you in this merry yein : 
Vhat means this jeſt? I pray you, maſter, tell me. 
Ant, §. Yea, doſt thou jeer, and flout me in the teeth? 
Tuink'ſt thou, I jeſt? Hold, take thou that, and that. 
[beating him, 
Dro. F. Hold, Sir, for God's ſake : now your jeſt is 


earneſt ; 


[ Excunt. 


fable. The commentator laſt mentioned, not perceiving this, reads 
—ind % no man, &c. which has been followed, I think improperly, by 
de ſubſequent editors. | 
— obſervation concerning gold, is found in one of the early dra- 
Atte pieces, Damen and Pythias, 1582: 
1 in time does wear away, 
And 9ther precious things do fade : Friendſhip does ne er decay. 
| MaroNne. 


0 


Upon 
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Upon what bargain do you give it me? 

Ant. S. Becauſe that I familiarly ſometimes 
Do uſe you for my fool,. and chat with you, 

Your ſaweineſs will jeſt upon my love, 

And make a common. of my ſerious hours. 
When the ſun ſhines, let fooliſh gnats make ſport, 
But keep in crannies, when he hides his beams. 
If you will jeſt with me, know my aſpéct, 

And faſhion your demeanour to my looks, 

Or I will heat this method in your ſconce. 

Dro. S. Sconce, call you it? fo you would leave hit 
tering, I had rather have it a head: an you uſe the& 
Blows long, I muſt get a ſconce fer my head, and in 
ſconce it too 3; or elf I ſhall ſeek my wit in my ſha 
ders. But, I pray, Sir, why am I beaten ? 

Ant. S. Doſt thou not know? 

Dro. S. Nothing, Sir; but that I am beaten. 

Ant. S. Shall I tell you Why? 

Dro. S. Ay, Sir, and. wheretore ; for, they ſay, every vi 
hath a wherefore. 

Ant. S. Why, firſt,—for flouting me; and then, when 
fore For urging it the ſecond time to me. 

Dro. S. Was there ever any man thus beaten oit dl 
| ſeaſon ? | 
When, in the why, and the whereſore, is neither rains 

nor reaſon '— 
Well, Sir, I thank you, 

Ant. S. Thank me, Sir? for what? 

Dro, S. Marry, Sir, for this ſomething that you gave mt 
for nothing. | 

Ant. S. I'll make you amends. next !, to give you nothing 
for ſomething. _ But for, Sir, is it dinyer-time ? 

Dro. S. No, Sir; I think, the meat wants that I hare. 

Ant. S. In good time, Sir, what's that? 

Dre. F. Baſting. 

Ant. S. Well, Sir, then 'twill be dry. : 

Dro. S. If it be, Sir, pray you eat none of it. 2 

Ant. S. Your reaſon? ba 


NE 


h 


Aud make a common of my ſerious hours.) i. e. intrude on them wben 
you pleaſe. The alluſion is to thoſe tracts of ground deſtined to c 
uſe, which are thence called commons. STEEVENS. 

3 and inſconce it] A ſconce was a petty fortification; STEEVEN* 
next, ] Our author probably wrote—next time. Matrox. 


Dro. & 
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Dre. $. Leſt it make you choleric 5, and purchaſe me 


nother dry-baſting. FEE | 
Au. $, Well, Sir, learn to jeſt in good time: There's a 
ime for all things. 


Dre. S. 1 durſt have deny'd that, before you were fo 
holeric. | 

Hit. FS. By what rule, Sir? | 
Dre. F. Marry, Sir, by a rule as plain as the plain bald 
date of father Time himſelf. 

Ant, S. Let's hear it. | . 'S. 

Drs. C. There's no time for a man to recover his hair, 
hat grows bald by nature. 

Aut. S. May he not do it by fine and recovery? 

Dro. F. Yes, to pay a fine for a peruke, and recover the 
| hair of another man. - 

Au. d. Why is Time ſuch a niggard of hair, being, as it 
s ſo plentiful an excrement ? 

Dro. S. Becauſe it is a bleſſing that he beſtows on beaſts : 
nd what he hath ſcanted men in hair“, he hath given them 
n Wits 
* S. Why, but there's many a man hath more hair 
Nn wit, 

1 9, Not a man of thoſe, but he hath the wit to loſe 
bis hair 7, 

— 5. Why, chou didſt conclude hairy men plain dealers 
without wit. 

| Dro. FS. The plainer dealer, the ſooner loſt ; Yet he loſeth 
It in a kind of jollity. 

Ant. S. For what reaſon ? 

Dro. S. For two; and ſound ones too. 

An. S. Nay, not ſound, I pray you. 


IL it nale you cboleric, &c.] So, in the Taming of the Shrew : 
tell thee Kate, twas burnt and dry'd away, 
And Hexpreſsly am forbid to touch it, 
6 * For it engenders choler, planteth anger, &c.“ STELvENs. 
—and what be bath [cranted men in hair,) The old copy read 
ated them, The emendation is Mr. Theobald's —The ſame error is 
vund in the Induction to X. Henry IF. P. ii. edit. 1623: 
5 * Stuling the cars of with falſe reports.” MaLoNnE. 
= 4 man of theſe, but he"bath the wit to loſe his hair.] That is, 
* at bave mare hair than *vit, are eaſily entrapped by looſe wo- 
= and ſuffer the conſequences of lewdn<ſs, one of which, in the 
* «Ppearance of the Gilcaſe in Europe, was the loſs of hair. 
Jonxsox. 


Dro. F. 


* 
It 
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2 of - U 
X 1 4 
3 


That never meat ſweet - ſavour'd in thy taſte, 


Dro. S. Sure ones then. 5 

Ant. S. Nay, not ſure, in a thing falſing *, 

Dra. S. Certain ones then. 

Ant. S. Name them. 

Dro. S. The one, to ſave the money that he ſpends in 
tiring ? ; the other, that at dinner they ſhould not drop in hy 
porridge. | | 

Ant. S. You would all this time have proved, there is n 
time * for all things. : 

Dro. S. Marry, and did, Sir; namely, no time * to 1. 
cover hair loſt by nature. . 

Ant. S. But your reaſon was not ſubſtantial, why there i 
no time to recover. | 

Dre. S. Thus I mend it: Time himſelf is bald, and ther- 
fore, to the world's end, will have bald followers. 

Ant. S. I knew, *twould be a bald concluſion ; 

But foft! who waks us youder ? 


oO — 
„ 


Tuter AbRiANx A and LUCIANA, 


* 


Adr. Ay, ay, Antipholus, look ſtrange, and frown 
Some other miſtreſs hath thy ſweet aſpæcts, 
Jam not Adriana, nor thy wife. 
The time was once, when thou ururg'd would'ſt vow 
That never words were wullc to thine ear 3, 
That never object pleaſing in thine eye, 
That never touch well- welcome to thy hand, 


= 


— — 
5 * 


Unleſs I ſpake, or look'd, or touch'd, or cary'd to thee. 
How comes it now, my huſband, oh, how comes it, 


- 8 falfiag.] This word is now obſolete. Spenſer and Cha 
often uſe the verb to falſe. The author of the Reviſal would ral 
falling. STEEVENS. 
9 — that he ſpends in tiring ;] The old copy reads—in trying: The 
correction was made by Mr. Pope. Marone. | 
1 — there is no time.] The old copy reads—bere is, &e. The edit 
of the ſecond folio made the correction. MALONE. ; 
2 — 20 time, &c.] The firſt folio hai, no time, &c. in was rejeded 
by the editor of the ſecond ſolio. Perhaps the word ſhould rather 7 
been corrected. The author might have written en no time, 2 
See many inſtances of this corruption i note on All's Well that 8 
Well, Act i. fc. i. MatoxE. | * 
3 That ne der wvords ewere muſic lo thine car, Imitated by Pope i 
Fpiſile from Safppho to Phaon : 
„My muſic then you could for ever hear, 
« And all my words were muſic to your car. MALONE 
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"hat thou art then eſtranged from thyſelf? | 
Thyſelf 1 call it, being ſtrange to me, 

That, undividable, incorporate, 

Am better than thy dear ſelf's better part. 
Ah, do not tear away thyſelf from me; 

For know, my love, as eaſy may'ſt thou fall 

A drop of water in the breaking gulph, 
And take unmingled thence that drop again, 
Without addition, or diminiſhing, 

As take from me thyſelf, and not me too. 

How dearly would it touch thee to the quick, 
Spould'ſt thou but hear I were hcentious? 

And that this body, conſecrate to thee, 

By ruffian luſt ſhould be contaminate ? 

Would'{t thou not ſpit at me, and ſpurn at me, 
And hurl the name of huſband in my face, 

And tear the ſtain'd ſkin off my harlot-brow, 
And from my falſe hand cut the wedding-ring, 
And break it with a deep-divorcing vow ? 

] know thou canſt; and therefore, ſee, thou do it. 
| am poſſeſs'd with an adulterate blot ; 

My blood is mingled with the crime of luſt 5 : - 

For, if we two be one, and thou play falſe, 

do digelt the poiſon of thy fleſh, 

being ſtrumpeted ® by thy contagion. _ 

Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed; 
Ihe diſ-Hain'd 7, thou undiſhonoured. 

Aut. S. Plead you to me, fair dame? I know you not: 

In Lpheſus I am but two hours old, 

As ſtrange unto your town, as to your talk; 

Who, every word by all my wit being ſeann'd, 

Want wit in all one word to underſtand. 

Luc, Fye, brother! how the world is chang'd with you: 
When were you wont to uſe my ſiſter thus? 

duc ſent for you by Dromio home to dinner. 


* —may'ſ? thou fall To fall is here a verb active. STELvEns. 

— with the crime of lt? Dr. Warburton reads - with the grime—. 
again in this play; A man may go over ſhoes in the grime of it.” 
* Maro. 

B:ing ſrumpeted—] Shakſpeare is not ſingular in his uſe of this 
wb, So, in Heywood s Tron Age, 1632 : 

„„ By this adultreſs balely frumpeted.” STEEVENS. 
' Tlive di-ſtain'd,] i. e. unſtained, undefiled. 'T HEOBALD. 


80 


Ant. S. 


4 ; a 7 1 
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Ant. S. By Dromio? 
Dro. S. By me? 
Aar. By thee; and this thou didſt return from him 
'That he did buffet thee, and, in his blows 
Deny'd my houſe for his, me for his wife. 
Ant. S. Did you converſe, Sir, with this gentlewoman! 
What is the courſe and drift of your compact? 
Dro. S. I, Sir? I never ſaw her till this time. 
Ant. S. Villain, thou lieſt ; for even her very words 
Didſt thou deliver to me on the mart. 
Dro. S. I never ſpake with her in all my life. 
Ant. S. How can ſhe thus then eall us by our name, 
Unleſs it be by inſpiration ? | 
Adr. How ill agrees it with your gravity, 
To counterfeit thus groſly with your ſlave, 
Abetting him to'thwart me in my mood? 
Be it my wrong you are from me exempt s, 
But wrong not that wrong with a more contempt, 
Come, I will faſten on this ſleeve of thine : 
Thou art an elm, my huſband, I a vine ? ; 
Whoſe weakneſs, marry'd to thy ſtronger ſtate “, 
Makes me with thy ſtrength to communicate: 
If aught poſſeſs thee from me, it is drofs, 
Uſurping ivy, briar, or idle moſs * 
Who, all for want of pruning, with intruſion 
Infect thy ſap and live on thy confuſion. 
Ant. S. To me ſhe ſpeaks ; ſhe moves me for her thene: 
What, was I marry'd to her in my dream ? 


8 — you are fem me exempt,] Exempt, ſeparated, parted, The le 
is, /I am doomed ta ſuffer the wrong of ſeparation, yet injure nd calth 
iempt me who am already injured, JOHNSON, 

9 Thou art an elm, my huſband; J a vine 3] 

Lentz, qui, velut aflitas 

Vitis implicat arbores, 
Implicabitur in tuum F 
Complexum.”” Catul. 57. by fa: 

So Milton, Par. Loſt. B. V: 

* They led the vine 
To wed her elm. She ſpous'd, about him twines 
« Her marriageable arms.” MALONx. . 

1 — ſtronger /ate,] The old copy has—#rarger. Correcied by 8 4 
Rowe. MaLoNE. . 2 

2 — idle 229% ;] i. e. moſs that produces no ſruit, but beirg . 
tile is uſelels. So, in Othells ; —* autres vaſt, and deſerts * 


} 
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r lcep I now, and think I hear all this? 

hat error drives our eyes and ears amils ? 

+ Iknow this ſure uncertainty, 

entertain the offer'd fallacy 3. 

Luc. Dromio, go bid the ſervants ſpread for dinner. 
Dro. F. O, for my beads! I croſs me for a finner. 

is is the fairy land ;—O, ſpight of ſpights !— 

e talk with goblins, owls *, and elviſh ſprights® ; 

we obey them not, this will enſue, 

ey'll ſuck our breath, or pinch us black and blue. 
Luc. Why prat'ſt thou to thyſelf, and anſwer'ſt not? 
Fomio, thou drone ®, thou ſnail, thou ſlug, thou ſot ! 
Dro. C. I am transformed, maſter, am not I * ? 


3 te offer'd fa'lacy.] The old copy reads—* the freed fallacy.” 
2 emendation was ſuggeſted by an anonymous correſpondent of Mr. 
erens. Mr. Pope reads, | think, with leſs probability,—the favour'd 
ay; which has been followed by the ſubſequent editors. MAaLone. 
ic tall with goblins, owls, —) It was an old popular ſuperſtition, 
t the ſericteh- o ſucked out the breath and blood of infants in the 
le, Oa this account, the Italians called witches, who were ſup- 
ed to he in like manner miſchievouſly bent againſt children, frega 
e's, the ſerictcb-or0l. This ſuperſtition they derived from their 
pan anceſtors. See Ovid. Faſt. Lib. vi WARBURTON. 
waſ'y els accompany elviſh get in Spencer's Shepherd's Calendar 
June, So, in Sherringhem's Diſcerptatio de Anglorum Gentis Ori- 
ep. 333. Lares, Lemures Stryges, Lamiz, AMunes (Gaſtæ dicti) 
miles monſtrorum Greges, Elvarum Chorea dicehatur.” Much the 
be is laid in O, M. uus de Gentibus Septentrionalibus, Pp. II2, 113. 
ToLLET. 
mw are alſo mentioned in Cornucepice, or Paſquil's Nixhtcaþ, ar Antidote 
foe Flraduch, 162 3, p. 38: 

Dreading no dangers of the darkſome night, 

“% No euer, hohgablius, ghoſts, nor water-ſpright.“ STEEVENS, 
al was changed by Mr. Theobald into % las; and how, it is ob- 
canon shakſpense know that frives or fcrietch-owls were conſi- 
ed by the Romans as witches? The notes of Mr. Tollet and Mr. 
_ ” well as the following paſſage in the London Prodigal, — 
Tec, 1095, aflord the beſt anſwer to this queſtion:“ Soul, I think, 
7 lure cross d or ritch'd with an owl.” MaLove. 

Y iin. ſprights ;] The epithet %% is not in the firſt ſolio, but 

tend Bab—eives ſprights. STEEVENS. 

A dae emendations made in the ſecoud folio having been merely 

ay, any other ſuitable epithet of two ſyllables may have been the 

word. Mr. Rowe firſt introduced—eiviſs, MALONE., 

"9110, to drone,] The old copy reads—Dromio, thou Dromie, 
the emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. Matoxx. 

% ot 17 Old copy—am 7 not, Corrected by Mr. Theobald. 

Maron. 


. 
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Ant. S. I think, thou art, in mind, and ſo am J. 
Dro. S. Nay, maſter, both in mind, and in my ſhape, 
Ant. S. Thou haſt thine own form. 
Dro. S. No, IJ am an ape. | 
Luc. If thou art chang'd to aught, 'tis to an aſs. 
Dro. S. Tis true; ſhe rides me, and I long for graſs, 
*Tis fo, J am an aſs; elſe it could never be, 
But I ſhould know her as well as ſhe knows me. 
Aar. Come, come, no longer will J be a fool, 
To put the finger in the eye and weep, 
Whilſt man, and maſter, laugh my woes to ſcorn.— 
Come, Sir, to dinner; Dromio, keep the gate: 
Hutband, I' dine above with you to-day, 
And ſhrive you? of a thouſand idle pranks: 
Sirrah, if any aſk you for your maſter, 
Say, he dines forth, and let no creature enter.— 
Come, filter :—Dromio, play the porter well. 
Ant. S. Am I in earth, in heaven, or in hell? 
Sleeping or waking ? mad, or well-advis'd ? 
Known unto theſe, and to myſelf diſguis'd ! 
I'Il ſay as they ſay, and perſever ſo, 
And in this miſt at all adventures go. 
Dro. S. Maſter, ſhall I be porter at the gate? 
Aar. Ay, let none enter, leſt I break your pate. 
Luc. Come, come, Antipholus, we dine too late. 


Laus 


a — 
3 


— — — ——C — 


Ar H. Sni 


pd 


The ſame. 


Enter AxTiryuoLvus of Epheſus, Doi of Epheluy 


ANGELO, and BALTHAZ AR. 


Ant. E. Good ſignior Angelo, you mult excuſe us al; 
My wife is ſhrewiſh, when I keep not hours: 
Say, that J linger'd with you at your ſhop, 


7 And forive you==] That is, I will call you to confet® and 1 
you tell your tricks, Jouxsox. 0 
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To ſ:e the making of her carkanet &, 
And that to-morrow you will bring it home. 
But here's a villain, that would face me down 
He met me on the mart ; and that I beat him, 
And charg'd him with a thouſand marks in gold; 
And that | did deny my wife and houſe :— 
Thou drunkard, thou, what didſt thou mean by this? 
Dro. E. Say what you will, Sir, but I know what I know: 
That you beat me at the mart, I have your hand to ſhow : 
If the lein were parchment, and the blows you gave were ink, 
Your own hand-writing would tell you what I think. 
Ant. Z. I think, thou art an aſs. 
Dre. E. Marry, fo it doth appear 
By the wrongs I ſuffer, and the blows I bear ?, 
[ {hould kick, being kick'd; and, being at that pals, 
You would keep from my heels, and beware of an aſs. 
Aut. J. You are ſad, Signior Balthazar: Pray God, our 
cheer 
May anſwer my good-will, and your good welcome here. 
Val. I hold your dainties cheap, Sir, and your welcome 
dear. 
Hal. E. O, Signior Balthazar, either at fleſh or fiſh, 
A table-fll of welcome makes ſcarce one dainty diſh. 
Bu. Gocd meat, Sir, is common; that every churl affords. 
Ani, E. And welcome more common; for that's nothing 
but words, 
al. Small cheer, and great welcome, makes a merry feaſt. 
a Ant 4. Ay, to a niggardly hoſt, and more ſparing gueſt : 
Put though my cates be mean, take them in good part; 
Pctter c'cer may you have, but not with better heart. 
But ſoft ; my door is lock'd ; Go bid them let us in. 


| — -ar4anet,) ſeems to have been a necklace, or rather chain, perhaps 
ning down double from the neck. Jouxso. | 

© Q-2rpzar, ornement d'or qu'on mit au col des damoiſelles.” Le 
pron Dit? de Nicot,—A Carkuaet ſeems to have been a necklace ſet 
Vita ſtones,.or ſtrung with pearls. STEEVENS, 
% Marry, fo it doth appear 

Hy the wrongs T aer, and the blows I bear.| Mr. Theobald, inſtead 2 
of dul, reads—don't, MAL ONE, 
100 not think this emendation neceſſary. He firſt ſays, that his 
e on prove him an %; but immediately, with a correc- 
3 _— lentiment, ſuch as may be hourly obſerved ia con- 
3 en that, if he had been an ½, he ſhould, when. he 

ed Nave kicked again, JOuNSON. 


Vo, IV, CE TY * 


12. 
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Dro. E. Maud, Bridget, Marian, Cicely, Gillian, ſen! 
Dro. S. [ within] Mome *, malt-horſe, capon, coxconh 
idiot, patch * ! | 
Either get thee from the door, or ſit: down at the hatch: 
Dolt thou conjure for wenches, that thou call*| for ſuch ſtore 
When one is one too many? Go, get thee from the door. 
Dro. E. What patch is made our porter? My maſter ſtays 
in the ſtreet. 
Dro, S. Let him walk from whence he came, leſt he catch 
cold on's feet. 
Ant. E. Who talks within there? ho, open the door 
Dro. S. Right, Sir, I'll tell you when, an you'll tell me 
wherefore. 
Ant. E. Wherefore? for my dinner; I have not din'l 
to-day. 
Dro. S. Nor to-day here you muſt not; come again 
when you may. 
Ant. E. What art thou, that keep'ſt me out from the 
houſe I owe 3 ? 
Dro. S. The porter for this time, Sir, and my name i 
Dromio. 
Dre. E. O villain, thou haſt ſtolen both mine office an 
my name; 
The one ne'er got me credit, the other mickle blame. 
If thou hadſt been Dromio to-day in my place, 
Thou would'ſt have chang'd thy face for a name, ortly 
name for an aſs, 
Luce. [within] What a coil is there! Dromio, who art 
thoſe at the gate ? 
Dro. E. Let my matter in, Luce. 
Luce. Faith no; he comes too late; 
And ſo tell your maſter. 
Dro. E. O Lord, I mult laugh :— 
Have at you with a proverb. —Shall I ſet in my fa! 


T Moe, ] a dull ſtupid blockhead, a ſtock, a poſt. This owes - 
original to the French word me, which ſignities the ß: 
dice in maſquerade, the cuſtom and rule of which is, that a in 
ſilence is to be obſerved; whatever ſum one ſtakes, another covers, ont 
not a word is to he ſpoken; from licence alſo comes our word num! ler 
filence HAWwRINS. ; 

2 — Patch J] i. e. fool. Alluding to the parti-colour'd coats Worn ! 
the liccus'd fools or jeſters of the age. STEEVENS, 


3— 7 owe?} i. e. Jeu. STEEVENS, 


Luce. 
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Luce, Have at you with another: that's—When? can 
ou tell? ; 

Dro, L. If thy name be called Luce, Luce, thou haſt 
anſwer'd him well. 

Hit, E, Do you hear, you minion? you'll let us in, I 
. hope ? ? 

Luce. I thought to have aſk'd you. 

ro. C. And you ſaid, no. 

Dri, E. So, come, help; well ſtruck; there was blow 

for blow. 

it. Z. Thou baggage, let me in. 

Luce, Can you tell for whole ſake ? 

Dro. Z. Maſter, knock the door hard. 

Luce, Let him knock till it ake. 

flat, E. You'll cry for this, minion, if I beat the door 

down. 

Lue, What needs all that, and a pair of ſocks in the 

town ? | 

Ade, within] Who is that at the door, that keeps all 

this noiſe !? 

Iv. 8. By my troth, your town is troubled with unruly 
boys. 

dit, Z. Are you there, wife? you might have come 
before. | 

Ar. Your wife, Sir knave ! go get you from the door. 

Dro. E. Tf you went in pain, maſter, this knave would 

£0 ſore. 

417, Here is neither cheer, Sir, nor welcome; we would 

fain have either. 

bal, In debating which was beft, we ſhall part with 

neither 5. 

Dro. E. They ſtand at the door, maſter ; bid them wel- 

come hither. 


get in. 


hrs hope ?1 A line either preceding or following this, has, I be- 
8 been loſt. Mr. Theobald and the ſubſequent editors read—l 
e but that word, and hope, were not likely to be confounded by 
either the eye or the ear. MaALoNE. 

| Acer Ball Part with neither. ] In our old language, to part ſigniſied 
lade fart. See Chaucer, Cant. Tales, ver. 9504 : 

That no wight with his bji{fe parten ſhall.” 

ch uſe partir in the fame ſenſe. TTAwUITT. 


+ Dro. £ 


The Frey 


nt, E. There is ſomething in the wind, that we cannot 


| 
| 
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Dro. E. You would fay ſo maſter, if your garment 


were thin. A 
Your cake here is warm within; you ſtand here in the cold: 4 
It would make a man mad as a buck, to be fo bought a 4 
ſold ©. A 
Ant. E. Go, fetch me ſomething, I'll break ope the gate, 5 
Dro. S. Break any thing here, and I'll break our 4 
knave's pate. - 
Dro. E. A man may break a word with you, Sir; a 4 
words are but wind ; 1 
Ay, and break it in your face, fo he break it not behind. » 
Dro. S. It ſeems, thou wanteſt breaking; Out upon A 
thee, hind ! h 
Dro. E. Here's too much, out upon thee! J pray thee, 5. 
let me in. ; . 
Dro. S. Ay, when fowls have no feathers, and fiſh hare : 
no fin. \ 
Ant. F. Well, I'll break in; Go borrow me a crow, T 
Dro. E. A crow without feather ; maſter mean you fo! p. 
For a ſiſh without a fin, there's a fowl without a feather: 1 
If a crow help us in, Sirrah, we'll pluck a crow together“. n 
An. J. Go, get thee gone, fetch me an iron crow, Th 
Bal. Have patience, Sir; O, let it not be ſo; T, 
Herein you war againſt your reputation, Ar 
And draw within the compals of ſuſpect Bri 
The unriolated honour of your wife. Fo 
Once this *—Your long experience of her wiſdom, U 
Her ſcber virtue, years, and modeſty, Uo 
Plead on her part“ ſome cauſe to you unknown: * 
6 — bonght and ſoli.—] This is a proverbial phraſe. © To be d 3 
and ſold in a company.“ Sec Ray's Collection, p. 179. edit. 1757. f 
Srrtytxs, 4 
7 — ve pluck a crow togeiler ] We find the ſame quibble on a line 
occaſion in one of the comeUics of Plautus, —The chi'dren of diſtinction 
among the Greeks and Romans had uſually birds of different kinds given 
them for their amuſement. This cuſtom 'T'yndarus in the Cyptrors mee to tl 
tions, and ſays, that for his part he had taniwm ,um. L fig inte 
both a /aprving and a mattock, or ſome inſtrument of the ſame kind, en- 
ployed to dig ſtones from the quarries. SrEEVExVs. 12 dy c 
8 — Once this —} This expreſſion appears to me fo ſingular, that | 3 
cannot help ſuſpecting the paſſage to be corrupt. Maro E. vr 
Once this may mean, Once for all, let me recommend #6 t Jour ſes 
conſideration. STEEvVENS. £4 
9 Your long exhericnce of her Twi/ſſam— el | 
ad 


Plead en her part—)] The old copy reads your, in both piacts 
CorreQed by Mr. Rowe. MaLoxE, 104 
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Ard doubt not, Sir, but ſhe will well excuſe 

Why at this time the doors are made“ againſt you, 
Be rul'd by me; depart in patience, 

And let us to the Tyger all to dinner: 

And, about evening come yourſelf alone, 

To know the reaſon of this ſtrange reſtraint. 

Ir by ſtrong hand you offer to break in, 

Now in the ſtirring paſſage of the day, 

A rulzar comment will be made of it; 

And that ſuppoſed by the common rout * 


\ 
Againſt your yet ungalled eſtimation, 
That may with ſoul intruſion enter in, 
And dwell upon your grave when you are dead: 
For llander lives upon ſucceſſion 3 z; Fr, 
For ever hous'd, where it gets poſſeſſion. 
Zi, E. You have prevaiPd ; I will depart in quict, 
And, in deſpight of mirth “, mean to be meriy. 
I know a wench of excellent diſcourſe 
Pretty and witty ; wild, and, yet too, gentle ;— 
There will we dine: this woman that I mean, 
My wife (but, I proteſt, without deſert, ) 
Rath oftentimes upbraided me wit hal; 
To her will we to dinner. Get you home, 
And fetch the chain; by this, I know, *tis made: 
Bring it, I pray you, to the Porcupine ; 
For there's the houſe ; that chaia will T beſtow, 
De it for nothing but to ſpight my wife, ) 
Upon mine hoſteſs there: good Sir, make haſte ;. 
dince mine own doors refuſe to eatertain me, 
Pl knock elſewhere, to ſee if they'll diſdain me. 
g. VI. meet you at that place, ſome hour hence. 
nt, E. Do ſo; This jeſt ſhall colt me ſome expence. 
[Exeunt, 


l 4 © 
= te ors are made] To mate the door, is the expreſſion uſed 


0 this day in ſome counties ol England, inſtead of, to bar the door. 

: ; STEEVENS, 
1 = ſ"ppofrt by the common rout | Suppoſed is founded on ſuppejition, made 
F conjeclure. JouxsoN, 

— pm ſucceſlion z Succeſſion is often uſed as a quadriſyllable by 


bor aut! 1 n FP Ye 
* athor, and lis contemporaries. So below, p. 38, ſati faction com- 
ies halt a verſe 


3 


+ 4, P 4, . "A 2 . . 
"a 10 dſpight of murth, ] Though mirth hath withdrawn her- 
rw me, and lecms determined to avoid me, yet in deſpight of her, 
Fare will or not, I am reſelved to be merry. Hearn. 


C 3 SCENE 


* 
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SCENE Il. 
The ſame, 


Enter Luciana and ANT HO Us of Syracuſe 


* 


Luc. And may it be, that yon have quite forgot 
A huſband's office ? Shall, Antipholus, hate, 
Even in the ſpring of love, thy love-ſprings rot ? 
Shall love, in building, grow ſo xwinate ?? 


Aud may it be, that you have quite forgot 
An Huſlund 's office ? Shall, Antiphalus, hate 
Even in ihe ſpring of love, thy loverſprings rot“ 
a leve in building grow ſo rainate?] So, in our author's I19t 
Sonnet: 
And ruin d love, when it is built ancw—.“ 
The word hate at the end of the ſecond line was ſupplicd by Mr. Thee 
bald; building, inſtead of buildings, is alſo his correction. In ſupport d 
the former emendation, a paſſage in our author's 10th Sonnet may it 
pt oduced: 


thou art ſo poſfſeſe' d with murderous Late, 
That *gaiuft thyſelf thou ſtick'ſt not to conſpire, 
Seeking that heauteous roof to rrinate, 
© Which to repair Mould be thy chief deſire,” 
Again, in the Rape of {.ucrece ; 
To rungte proud buildings with thy hours. 
Stowe uſes the adjective renate in his Arnalcs, p. £92, 4 The bl 
year ut the taking down cf the old ruinate gute. MALONE, 
1%e meaning is, Shall thy love-ſprings rot. even in the ſpring d 
love ? and ſhall thy love grow ruinous, even while 'tis but building up! 
Love-ſprings are what our poet, in Romeo and Juliet, called the bud: i 
loves 
The rhime which Mr. Theobald weuld reſtore, ftands thus in tht 
od edition :—ſhall Antipholus—, If therefore. inſtead of ruinate ve 
ſhould read ruinos, the paſſage may remain as it was originally writtel; 
and perhaps, indeed, throughout the play we ſhould read Aubin, 
name which Shakſpeare might have found in P. Holland's tranſlation 
Pliny, B. xxxv, and xxxvii. Antipbilus was a famous pait ter, and 1 
to Apellls. : 
Ruinows is juſtified by a paſſage in the Two Gentlemen of Farah 
AR V. ſc. iv: 
« Leſt growing ruinous the building fall.” 
Throughout the firſt folio, Antipbelus occurs much more often um 
Antipbolis, even where the rhime is not concerned; and were the rhine 
defective here, ſuch tranſgreſſions are accounted for in other a” 
STEEVEN. 
Antipholis occurs, I think, but thrice in the original copy- [ hart 
therefore adhered to the other ſpelling. MaALoNE. 


bY — 
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If you did wed my ſiſter for her wealth, £ 
Then, for her wealth's ſake, uſe her with more kindneſs : 
Or, if vou like elſewhere, do it by ſtealth ; i 
Muſe your falſe love with ſome ſhow of blindneſs :; 
Let not my ſiſter read it in your eye; 
Be not thy tongue thy own ſhame's orator ; 
Look ſweet, ſpeak fair, become diſloyalty ; 
Apparel vice, like virtue's harbinger: 
Pear a fair preſence, though your heart be tainted z 
Teach fin the carriage of a holy faint ; 
Be ſceret-falſe; What need ſhe be acquainted ? 
What ſimple thief brags of his own attaint * ? 
Tis double wrong, to truant with your bed, 
And kt her read it in thy looks at board: 
Shame hath a baſtard fame, well managed; 
Il deeds are doubled with an evil word. 
Alas, poor women! make us but believe“, 
Being compact of credit 5, that you love us; 
Though others have the arm, ſhew us the ſleeve ; 
We in your motion turn, and you may move us. 
Then, gentle brother, get you in again 
Comfort my filter, chear her, call her wiſe: 
Tis holy ſport, to be a little ? vain, 
When the ſweet breath of flattery conquers rife. 
Anl. S. Sweet miltrcſs, (what your name is elſe, I 
know not, | 
Nor by what wonder you do hit of mine,) 
Leſs, in your knowledge, and your grace, you ſhow not, 
Than our earth's wonder; more than earth divine. 
Tesch me, dear creature, how to think and ſpeak; 
Lay open to my earthly groſs conceit, 
Swother d in errors, feeble, ſhallow, weak, 
* ne folded meaning of your words? deceit. 
Againdt my ſoul's pure truth why labour you, 
Lo make it wander in an unknown field ? 
Are vou a god? would you create me new? 
Transform me then, and to your power III yield. 


* wn attaint?] The old copy has—attaize, The emendation is 
Mr. Rowe's, MaLtoNE, 
'—mate vs but belizve,} The old copy reads tt believe. It was 


Orrected by Mr. Theobald. Matone, 

Bring compact of credit,) Means, being made altogether credulity. 
1 i STEEVENS, 
14 18 21207 of tongue, not rio, JOHNSON. 


C4 But 
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But it that I am I, then well I know, 
Your weeping ſiſter is no wife of mine, 

Nor to her bed no homage do I owe; 
Far more, far more, to you do I decline. 

O, train me not, ſweet mermaid “, with thy note, 
To drown me in thy ſiſter's flood * of tears; 

Sing, ſyren, for thyſelf, and I will dote : 
Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hairs, 

And as a bed I'll take thee 3, and there lie; 
And, in that glorious ſuppoſition, think 

He gains by death, that bath ſuch means to die:.— 
Let love, being light, be drowned if ſhe fink * ! 
Luc. What are you mad, that you do reaſon ſo? 
Art. S. Not mad, but mated 5 ; how, I do not know, 
Luc. It is a fault that ſpringeth from your ee. 
Ant. S. For gazing on your beams, fair ſun, being by. 
J. uc. Gaze where“ you ſhould, and that will clear your 

light. 


—_ 
* * 


— 


T — mermaid, ] is only another name for Hren. Srrrvrxs. 
2 — in toy er's f=] Ihe cd copy reads ier. Correcbed by 
the ed. tor of the ſecend oho. MaLoN r. 
— as u b:d 7 tale thee,] Bed, which the word lie fully ſuppem 
va; introduced in the ſecond fulio. Tie old copy has—bud, Maio 
\'r, Edwards ſuſpe&ts a miſtake of one letter in the paſlage, and 
v. d read—-I'I take them, — Perhaps, however, both the ancient read 
Kos may he rig!s :—as 4 bid 1! take ther, &c. i e. I like an me, 
„take thy boſem for a roſe, or ſorae other flewer, und, 
" phaenix-like bencath thine eye 
« Ir,volv'd in fragrance, burn and dle.“ 
It is common for Shakſpcarc to ſhift hallily from one image to another 
Mr. Edwards's con jecture may, however, receive ſupport from the! c 
lowing paſſage ia the 77s Gentlemen of Verona, Act i. 1c. ul; 
* my boſom as a bed 
e Shall lodge thee.“ STEEveNns. 
4 Let love, beins light, be drowned if ſhe fink ! ] Love means-de 
Queen of love. So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
« Now for the love of love, and ber ſoft hours—." 
Again, more appoſitely in our author's Venn and Adonis: 
* Love is a ſpirit, all compact of fire, 
r Not groſs to /ink, but lig lt, and will aſpire.” 
Venus is here ſpeaking of herſelf. 
Again, il idem: 
She's love, ſhe loves, and yet ſhe is not lov'd.“ Matrox, 
S Not mad, but mated, ] i. e. confounded.—So, in Macbelb: | 
« My mind fbe has mated, and amaz'd my elt.“ STEEVENG 
- © Gaze where—] The old copy reads, when, STEEVENS» 
The correction was made by Mr. Pope. Matoxz. 


Al. K. 
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4. F. As good to wink, ſweet love, as look on night. 
Lic: Why call you me love? call my ſiſter ſo. 
Jnt. C. Thy ſiſter's ſiſter. 
inc That's my fiſter. 
Aal. S. No; 
It is thyſelf, mine own ſelf's better part; 
Mine eye's clear eye, my dear heart's dearer heart 
My food, my fortune, and my ſweet hope's aim, 
My ſole earth's heaven, and my heaven's claim /. 
Luc. All this my hitewas, or elſe ſhould be. 
Hit. F. Call thyſelf filter, ſweet, for I aim thee E 
Thee will I love, and with thee lead my life; 
Thou haft no kuſband yet, nor I no wife: 
Gire me thy hand. 
Luc, O, ſoft, Sir, hold you ſill ; 
ll fetch my filter, to get her good-will. Exit Luc. 


ur 
Enter, from the houſe of AnTie#01.us of Epheſus, Dromio 
of Syracuſe. 
y fit, SL. Why, how now, Dromio? where run'ſt thou fo 
4% fall: | 
Dro. F. Do you know me, Sir? am I Dromio? am 1 
r your man? am [ myſelf? : 
0. fot S, Thou art Dromio, thou art my man, thou art 
fYicit. 
Uri. S. Taman aſs, I am a woman's man, and beſides 
duell. | 
" ii, S. What woman's man? and how beſides thyſelf ? 
Le. F. Marry, Sir, beſides myſelf, I am due to a wo- 
und one that claims me, one that haunts me, one that will 
lure me. 
the int, S. What claim lays ſhe to thee? 
ro. S. Marry, Sir, fuch a claim as you would lay to 
Jour aorle? and the would have me as a bealt : not that, I 
11 ny ed claim] When he calls the girl 
Nieren 
that which rag porn l ran In. cr I Cc Mceans 
4 am tee] The old copy reads for 1 am thee. The 


emendat! ucge 5 ; 
Won Was luggeſted by Mr. Steevens. Antipholus has juſt told 


ber * [ ; 
iT, as the ſame gentieman obzrves—that ſhes was his ſweet hope's 
wn, Moro xx. 


being 
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being a beaſt, ſhe would have me; but that ſhe, being a very 
beaſtly creature, lays claim to me. 

Ant. S. What is ſhe ? | 

Dro. S. A very reverent body; ay, ſuch a one as 2 
man may not ſpeak of, without he ſay, fir-reverence: I hae 
but lean luck in the match, and yet is ſhe a wondrous fa 
marriage. 

Ant. S. How doſt thou mean, a fat marriage? 

Dro, S. Marry, Sir, ſhe's the kitchen-wench, and al 
greaſe ; and I know not what uſe to put her to, but to make 
a lamp of her, and run from her by her own light. I wr 
rant her rags, and the tallow in them, will burn a Poland 
winter: if ſhe lives till doomſday, ſhe'll burn a week longer 
than the whole world. 

nt. S. What complexion is ſhe of? 

Dro. S. Swart, like my ſhoe, but her face nothing like fi 
clean kept; For why? ſhe ſweats, a man may go over ſhoesin 
the grime of it. 

Ant. S. That's a fault that water will mend. 

Dre. S. No, Sir, 'tis in giain; Noah's flood could not 
do it. . 

Ant. S. What's her name ? 

Dre. S. Nell, Sir ;—but her name and three quarter), 
that is, an ell and three quarters, will not meaſure her fron 
tup to hip. 

Ant. S. Then ſhe bears fome breadth ? 

Dro. S. No longer from head to foot, than from lip to 
hip: ſhe is ſpherical, like a globe; I could find out coun 
tries in her. 

Ant. S. In what part of her body ſtands Ireland: 

Dre. S. Marry, Sir, in her buttocks; 1 found it out by 
the bogs. 

Ant. S. Where Scotland? 


9 Nell, Sir ; but her name and three quarters, &c.] The old copy i 
her name is three quarters, &c. Ihe emendation was made by A 
Thirlby. This poor conundrum is borrowed by Malinger, in 9% 
Law, 1657, : 

4 Cool. That Nil was Hellen of Greece. ; 

10 (Clown, As long as ſhe tarried with her huſband ſhe was Ela, da. 
aſ:er ſhe came to Troy ſhe was Ne of Troy. f 

« Cork, Why did ſhe grow ſhorter when ſhe came to Troy! 4 

« Clown, She grew longer, if you mark the ſtory, when ſhe gr 
to be an ell, &c.“ MaALONE, 


Dre. l. 
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7). F. I found it by the barrenneſs; hard, in the palm 


of the hand. 

441, d. Where France? : 

vo, F. In her forehead ; arm'd and reverted, making war 
acainit her hair“. 

"Aut. F Where England ? | 

Dye. F. I look'd for the chalky cliffs, but 1 could find no 
whiteneſs in them: but I gueſs, it ſtood in her chin, by the 
{+ cheum that ran between France and it. 

Aut. SO. Where Spain? : | 
Dro, F. Faith, I ſaw it not; but I felt it, hot in her 


breath, : 
Ant, $, Where America, the Indies ? 


1 In ber forchead; arm'd and reverted, mating wvar againſt Ber hair.) 
The old copy has—her heir. The prefcnt reading was introduced by 
the editor of the ſecond folio, Mr. Theobald prefers the old reading; 
urnoling the alluſion to be to Henry IV. © whoſe claim, on the death 
of his father, in 1 589, ſand for ſeveral years afterwards] the States of 
France reſiſted, on account of his being a Proteſtant.” 
la Aa-hoth, folio, 1623, Leire is printed for hair : 
« Whoſe horrid image doth unſix my bete.“ 
Again, in Cymbeline, folio, 1623: 
« His meaneſt garment is dearer 
© In my re{pcQ, than all the here above thee,” MaLont. 
With this explication Dr. Warburton concurs; and Sir Thomas Han- 
mer thinks an equivocation was intended, though he retains hair in the 
ten. Vet ſurely they have all loſt the ſenſe in looking beyond it. Our 
p:t.or, in my opinion, only ſports with an alluſion, in which he takes 
b mach delight, and means that his miitreſs had ths French diſeaſe. 
he 11:25 are rather too offenſive to be dilated. By a forchead armed; 
„ mans covered with incruſted eruptions: by reverted, he means 
digg tte hair rurving backward. An equivocal word muſt have 
59s 71.cable to both the ſubjects to which it is applied. Both fore- 
and Fr 0 might in ſome ſort make war againit their bair, but 
lic the reha make war againſt its heir? Joungox, 
ia with Sir T. Hanmer, that an equivocation may have been 
aten led, eis ob little conſequence which of the two words is pre · 
Frye in the text, if the author meant that two fenſes ſhould be 
Mcted under the ſame term.—Dr. Ichnſon's objeRion, that © an 
Prrocal terry muſt have ſenſes applicable to both the ſabjeRs to which 
EV applied,” appears to me not ſo well founded as his obſervations ini 
atalare; for, though a correct writer would obſerve that rule, our 
Or 18 very feldom ſcrupulous in this particular, the terms which he 
n comparitons ſcarcely ever anſwering exactly on both ſides, How- 
Rt, as hair affords the cleareſt and moſt obvious ſenſe, J have placed 
in the text. In Xing Henry V. 4to. 1600, we have 
This your hire of France hath blown this vice in me 

ad Ol air, Malo xx. 


Ne 


Dro, S. 


— 
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Dro. S. O, Sir, upon her noſe, all o'er embellih'd with 
rubies, carbuncles, ſapphires, declining their rich aſpe& to the 
hot breath of Spain; who ſent whole armadoes of carracks to 
be ballaſt * at her noſe. 

Ant. S. Where ſtood Belgia, the Netherlands? 

Dro. S. O, Sir, I did not look ſo low To conclude, 
this drudge, or diviner, laid claim to me; call'd ne 
Dromio; ſwore, I was allured to her*; told me what 
privy marks I had about me, as, the mark of my ſhoulder, 
the mole in my neck, the great wart on my left arm, that 
I amazed, ran from her as a witch : and, I think, if my 
breaſt had not been made of faith“, and my heart of ſteel, 
ſhe had transform'd me to a curtail-dog, and made me tum 
i the wheel. 

Ant. S. Go, hie thee preſently poſt to the road; 

And if the wind blow any way from ſhore, 

I will not harbour in this town to-night. 

If any bark put forth, me to the mart, 

Where I will walk, till thou return to me. 

If every one know us, and we know none, 

»Tis time, I think, to trudge, pack, and be gone. 

Dro. S. As from a bear a man would run for life, 

So fly I from her that would be my wife. [ Exit, 

Ant. S. There's none but witches do inhabit here; 
And thercfore *tis high time that I were hence, 


She, that doth call me huſband, even my ſoul 


Doth for a wife abhor : but her fair ſiſter, 
Poſſeſs'd with ſuch a gentle ſovereign grace, 
Of ſuch inchanting preſence and diſcourle, 
Hath almoſt made me traitor to myſelf : 

But, left myſelf be guilty to ſelf- wrong , 

I'll top mine ears againſt the mermaid's ſong. 


Enter 


2 .— to be ballaſt] i. e. Lal fed. So, in Hamlet : 
A to have the engineer 
_ Hoiſt with his own pctar.“ . . boiſced. CrTECVENS. 
3 — &ſuwred to her;] 1. e. 2fhanced to her. STEEveENS. _ | 
4 — if my brerſi bad not been made of faith, Cc.] Allucing to 
ſuperſtition of the common people, that nothing could reiilt a wich! 
power of transforming men into animals, but a great ſhare of faith, 
VV A& BURTON: 
5 — to ſe//-2erong,] I have met with other inſtanccs of this kind ck 
pbraſeology. So, in The Winter's Tale: 


« Put 


— — 


1 — — _— — 
| pe 4 


14 


ut 
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Enter ANGELO. 


Zig. Maſter Antipholus ? 
{nt. S. Ay, that's my name. : : 
Ang. I know it well, Sir: Lo, here is the chain; 
| thought to have ta'en you at the Porcupine * : 
The chain unfiniſh'd made me ſtay thus long. 
fit. H. What is your will, that 1 ſhall do with this? 
Aeg. What pleaſe yourſelf, Sir; I have made it for you. 
Hel. 8, Made it for me, Sir! I beſpoke it not. 
' 59, Not once, nor twice, but twenty times you have: 
Go home with it, and pleaſe your wife withal ; 
And ſoon at ſupper- time I'll vifit you, 
And then receive my money for the chain. 
Aal. S. I pray you, Sir, receive the money now, 
Tor ſear you nc'er ſee chain, nor money, more. 
Arg. You are a merry man, Sir; fare you well. [ Extt.. 
Ant. L. What I ſhould think of this, I cannot tell: 
But this 1 think, there's no man is ſo vain, 
That would refuſe ſo fair an oſſer'd chain. 
| fee, a man here needs not live by ſhifts, 
When in the ſtreets he meets ſuch golden gifts. 
I% to the mart, and there for Dromio ſtay ; 
E any {hip put out, then ſtrait away. . [ Exit. 


— — ———— — — — 


Aer SCENE. L 


—O—— — - — — 


— 
— 


The ſame. 


Enter a Merchant, ANGELO, and an Officer. 


| 5 
4 1t, 


Lou know, ſince pentecoſt the ſum is due, 
e. . 5 
A; « ance I have not much impörtun'd you; 
Vor now L had not, but that I am bound | 


Bunt as the unthought- on accident is guilty 


* To what we wildly do—.“ 
Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors read ſell- wrong. MaLoxe. 
3 at fs Porcupine; It is remarkable, that throughout the old 
ien, of Shakſpeare's plays, the word Porpentine is uſed inſtead of 
r 2 2 i; ras o pronounced at that time. I have ſince 
r ipetling in the plays of our ancient authors, Mr, 
„Und it likewiſe in p. 66. of Aſcham's Works by Beanct, and in 


don "LP Cl . 1 . 81 1 EVENS 
To 
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To Perſia, and want gilders? for my. voyage: 
Therefore make preſent ſatisfaction, 
Or Ill attach you by this officer, 
Ang. Even jult the ſum, that I do owe to you; 
Is growing to me 5 by Antipholus: 
And, in the inſtant that I met with you, 
He had of me a chain; at five o'clock, 
I ſhall receive the money for the ſame : 
Pleaſeth you walk with me down to his houſe, 
I will diſcharge my bond, and thank you too, 


Enter AxTirnoLUs of Epheſus, and DrRomio of Epheſus, 


OZ. That labour may you ſave ; ſee where he comes. 
Ani. E. While J go to the goldfmith's houſe, go thou 
And buy a rope's end; that will I beſtow 
Among my wife and her confederates ?, 
For locking me out of my doors by day.— 
But ſoft, I fee the goldſmith: get thee gone; 
Buy thou a rope, and bring it home to me. 
Dro. E. I buy a thouſand pound a year! I buy a rope! 
[ Exit, Drown 


Ant. E. A man is well holp up, that truſts to you: 
I promifed your preſence, and the chain 
But neither chain, nor gold{mith, came to me: 
Belike, you thought our love would laſt too long, 
If it were chain'd together; and therefore came not. 
Ang. Saving your merry humour, here's the note, 
How much your chain weighs to the utmolt carrat ; 
The fineneſs of the gold, and chargeful faſhion ; 
Which doth amount to three odd ducats inore 
Than I ſtand debted to this gentleman : 
J pray you, fee him preſently diſcharg'd, 
For he is bound to ſea, and ſtays but for it. 
Ant. E. I am not furniſt'd with the preſent money; 
Beſides, I have ſome buſineſs in the town: 


Good Signior, take the ſtranger to my houle, 


7 — want gilders] A gilder is a coin valued from one ſhilling 26 iÞ 
pence, to two ſhillings. STeevens. 
. growing to me—] i. e. accruing to me. STEEVENS, 

9 — and her con fede rutes, The old copy las—thcir coulederates. 
emendation was made by Mr, Rowe. Marcus. 


Tie 


Aad 
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1nd with you take the chain, and bid my wife 

Didurſe the ſum on the receipt thereof; 

perchance, I will be there as ſoon as you. 

Ang. Then you will bring the chain to her yourſelf? 

Ant, F. No; bear it with you, leſt I come not time 
enough. ; 

/ng. Well, Sir, Iwill: Have you the chain about you? 

Jt, F. An if I have not, Sir, I hope you have; 

relle you may return without your money. : 

Ang, Nay, come, I pray you, Sir, give me the chain; 

goth wind and tide ſtays for this gentleman, 

nd I, to blame, have held him here too long. 

nt. E. Good Lord, you uſe this dalliance, to excuſe 

our breach of promiſe to the Porcupine: 

ſhould have chid you for not bringing it, 

hut, like a ſhrew, you firſt begin to brawl. 

Mer. The hour ſteals on ; I pray you, Str, diſpatch. 

Aug. You hear, how he importunes me; the chain— 

Ant. E. Why, give it to my wife, and fetch your 
money. 

/ng. Come, come, you know, I gave it you even now 

ther ſend the chain, or ſend me by ſome token. 

Ant, E. Fye, now you run this humour out of breath? 

ome, where's the chain? I pray you, let me ſee it. 

Mer, My buſineſs cannot brook this dalliance : 

00d Sir, ſay, whe'r you'll anſwer me, or no; 

F not, I'll leave him to the officer. 

Ari. Z. I anſwer you! what ſhould IT anſwer you? 

Aug. The money, that you owe me for the chain. 

Au. E. Lowe you none, till I receive the chain. 

dag. You know, I gave it you half an hour ſince. 

int, E. You gave me none; you wrong me much to 
ſay ſo. 

ing, Jou wrong me more, Sir, in denying it: 

. how it tands upon my credit. 

ber, Well, officer, arreſt him at my ſuit. 

„ Ido; 

nd charge you in the duke's name to obey me. 

"5. This touches me in reputation: 

ther con{unt to pay this ſum for me, 

attach you by this officer. 


| 1 Z. _ Conſent to pay thee that I never had! 
ell me, tooliſh fellow, if thou dar'lt. 


Ang. 
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Ang. Here is thy fee; arreit him, officer ;— 
I would not ſpare my brother in this caſe, 
It he ſhould ſcorn me ſo apparently. 
Of. I do arreſt you, Sir; you hear the ſuit, 
Ant. E. I do obey thee, till I give thee bail ;— 
But, Sirrah, you ſhall buy this ſport as dear 
As all the metal in your ſhop will anſwer, ' 
Ang. Sir, Sir, I ſhall have law in Epheſus, 
To your notorious ſhame; 1 doubt it not. 


Luer Dromo of Syracule, 


Dro. S. Mlaſter, there is a bark of Epidamnum, 
That flays but till her owner comes aboard, 
And then, Sir, ſhe bears away: our fraughtage, Sir, 
I have convey'd aboard; and I have bought 
The oil, the balſammum, and aqua-vitz., 
The ſhip is in her trim; the merry wind 
Blows fair from land: they ſlay for nought at all, 
Put ſor their owner, maſter, and yourſelf. 


Aut. E. How now, a madman } Why, thou peeviſh ſheep”, 


What ſhip of Epidamnum ſtays for me? 
Dre. S. A ſhip you ſent me to, to hire waſtage. 
Ant. E. Thou drunken ſave, I ſent thee for a rope; 
And told thee to what purpoſe, and what end. 
Dro. S. Youſent me for a rope's end as ſoon * : 
You ſent me to the bay, Sir, for a bark. 
Ant. E. IV ill debate this matter at more leilure, 
And teach your ears to liſt me with more heed. 
eq " __ Es 
To Adriana, villain, hie thce ſtraight; 
Give her this key, and tell hier, iu the deſi 
That's cover'd o'er with Turkiſh tapeſtry, 
There is a purſe of ducats ; let her fend it; 
1 ; BY: ? „ 
Tell her, I am arreſted in the {trect, 


And that ſhall bail me: hie thee, ſlave, be gone. 


On, officer, to priſon till it come. 


U Ereun! Merchant, Axct10, Officer, ard Ayr. E. 


I — thou pee viſh Heer, Peeviſt 18 filly. So, in Oy beline: 
« Delire my man's abode where I did leave him; 2 
« H2's ſtrange and pecviſe.” See a note on Act i. fc. vu 


CT EEVENT 


, *F<l}able ; the 
2 You ſent me for à ropes end as ſoon ] Ropes is here a diſſyllable; 
* * . 3 £ » fo * 44 * = 
S4a0N gentive calg. ICALONE, Dre q 


| at | 


. 
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7-2. F. To Adriana! that is where we din'd, 
Where Dowſabel 3 did claim me for her huſband : 
She is too big, I hope for me to compals. 
Thither I muſt, although againſt my will, 
for ſexrauts muſt their maſters* minds fulfil. [Extu, 


SCE 03 do a 
The ſame. 


Fauler ADrgiana and LUCIANA. 


4% Ah, Luciana, did he tempt thee ſo? 
Micht'{t thou perceive auſterely in his eye 
Tuat he did plead in earneſt, yea or no? 
Look'd he or red, or pale; or ſad, or merrily? 
What obſervation mad'ſt thou in this caſe, 
Ot lis heart's meteors * tilting in his face? 
Luc, Firſt he deny'd you had in him no right. 
Jah. He meant, he did me none; the more my ſpight. 
Luc. Then ſwore he, that he was a age here. 
Hale. And true he ſwore, though yet forſworn he were. 
Lic. Thien pleaded I for you. 
Adr. And what faid he? 
Ls: That love I begg'd for you he begg'd of me. 


* IVlere Dowiabel—] This name occurs in one of Drayton's 
Pallorals: 

« He had, as antique ſtories tell, 

« A daughter cleaped Derſube!, &c.,"”" Srrryrxs. 
OL I's bearP's meteors tilting in bis face?} Alluding to thoſe meteors 
Aue wy, v bach have the appearance of lines of armies meeting in the 
ek, 19 this appearance he compares eivil wars ia another place: 

ich lite the meteors of a trouvled bea ven, 

* Al of one nature, of one ſubſtance bred, 
Did lately meet in the inteſtine ſhock, 
Aud forius cloſe of civil butchery.” WARBURTON. 
bon is more clearly explained by the following compariſon in 
i cond Look of Paradiſe Loft : 
As hen, to warn proud cities, war appears 
Wig'd in the troubled ſky, and armies ruſh 
Vo baile in the clouds, before each van 
Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their ſpears, 
Lill thickeſt legions cloſe; with feats of arms 
From cither end of heaven the welkin burns.” STEeveNs. 
£i2al copy reads—0b, his heart's meteors, &c. The correce 
Nacvem the fecord folia, Mato. 
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Aar. With what perſuaſion did he tempt thy love? 

Luc. With words, that in an honeſt ſuit might more, 
Firſt, he did praiſe my beauty ; then, my ſpeech. 

Adr. Did'ſt ſpeak him fair? 

Luc. Have patience, I beſeech. 

Adr. I cannot, nor I will not, hold me {till ; 
My tongue, though not my heart, ſhall have his will. 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and ſere 5, 
Ill-fac'd, worſe-hody'd, ſhapeleſs every where; 
Vicious, ungentle, foolith, blunt, unkind; 
Stigmatical in making , worfe in mind. 

Luc. Who would be jealous then of ſuch a one? 
No evil loſt is wail'd when it is gone. 

Adr. Ah! but I think him better than I ſay, 

And yet would herein others? eyes were worſe; 

Far from her neſt the lapwing'cries away 7 : 


My keart prays for him, though my tongue do cutſe. 
Enter Dromig of Syracuſe, 
Dro. S. Here, go; the deik, the purſe z ſweet wh 


make haſte. 
Luc. How hail thou loſt thy breath? 
Dro. S. By ruaning fall, | 
Adr. Where is thy maſter, Dromio ? is he well? 
Dro. S. No, he's in Tartar limbo, worſe than hell; 
A devil in an everlaſting garment ®* hath him, 
One, whoſe hard heart is button'd up with ſteel; 


5 — ere, ] that is, dry, withered. Jouxsox. 

© Stigmatical in making,] That is, marked or ſtligmatiſed by nature wil 
deformity, as a token of his vicious diſpoſition, Jonson. 

7 Far from her ng the lapwing, e.] This expreſhon ſeems to K 
proverbial, I have met with it in many of the old comic writ 
Greene, in his Second Part of Coney-catching, 1592, ſays; © But ag 
to our priggers, who, as before I ſail—ery with the laprwing fi 

rom her noſt, and from their place of reſidence here their molt ado 
is.” Nath, ſpeaking of Gabriel Harvey, ſays—“ he withdrawetk we 
lapwing- like, from his neft, as much as might be.” STEEVESs. 

3 — 45 everlaſting garment | Everlaſtins was in the time of 5 ; 
peare as well as at preſent, the name of a kind of durable faul. i 
quibble intended here, is likewiſe met with in B. and Fletcher 5 ma 
Huter | 

bs PH quit this tranſitory 
« 'Trade, and get me an everlaſting robe, 
Scar up my conſcicace, and turn ſerjeant,” 


GT gevind 


A fenh 
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gend, a fairy, pitileſs and rough ? z 

\ wolf, nay, worſe, a fellow all in buff; 

\ back · friend, a ſhoulder-clapper *, one that countermands 

'he paſſages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands; 

\ hound that runs counter, and yet draws dry-foot well * ; 

Doe that, before the judgment, carries poor fouls to hell 5. 

Adr. Why, man, what is the matter? | 

Dro. H. I do not know the matter; he is reſted on the 
caſe !. , 

Air. What, is he arreſted ? tell me, at whoſe ſuit. 

Dro, $. I know not at whoſe fait he is arreſted, well; 

But he's in 5 a ſuit of buff, which 'reſted him, that can I tell: 

Will you ſend him, miſtreſs, redemption, the money in his 
deſk ? ; 

Adr. Go fetch it, ſiſter.— This I wonder at, 

[ Exit Lovciana 


-a lairv, pitiles and rough;] There were fairies like hobgobling, 
Wiels and rough, and deſcribed as malevolent and miſchievous. 
JounsoNs 
So, Miton ; “ No goblin, or ſwart fairy of the mine, 
„ Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity.” MALONE, 
- ſhoulder-clapper,] is à bailiff. STrxvens., 
* A bound that runs counter, and yet draws dry: ſeet well 3] To run 
iter 38 to u bockwward, by miſtaking the courſe of the animal pure 
ed; to dH diy: foot is, I believe, to purſue by the track or prick of 
fal to run counter and draw d rygfiot well are, therefore, inconſiſtent. 
he jet conſiſts in the ambiguity of the word counter, which means the 
mr way in the choſe, and a priſon in London, The officer that are 
fled him was a ſcrjcant of the counter, For the congruity of this jeſt 
fan the rene of action, let our author anſwer, Jounson. 
Lo craw diy. faut, is when the dog purſues the game by the ſcent of 
pe tot; for which the blood hound is famed. Grey. - 


3 0 i 
bk hell.] Hell was the cant tern for an obſcure dungeon in any 
* our priſons t is mentioned in the Counter-rat, a pocm, 1658: 
c 7 * i 
In Wood-ſtreet's hole, or Poultry's hell.” 


ow ns 177 . . 
There was likewiſe a place of this name under the Exchequer cham- 


” *here the king's debtors were confined till they had paid che utter» 
pt lartuing. SrzEveENS, 

— 4 9 .* . - 
Men e, An action upon the caſe is a general action given 
Tu reureis of a wrong done any man without force, and not eſpe- 
1 provided for by law. Gk. 

' CY belic ve, is ſtill quibbling. His maſter's caſe was touched by 
5p... per. See p. 46:— in a cafe of leather, &c.” MALoNe, 
Wi... DT The old copy reads—But is in. The emendation is 
'T \UWce 3. Mxa.oxr, 


That. 


L ! 


: 
. 
| 
! 
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That he 5, unknown to me, ſhould be in debt 
Tell me, was he arreſted on a band ? ? 

Dro. S. Not on a band, but on a ſtronger thing; 
A chain, a chain; do you not hear it ring? 

Adr. What, the chain? 

Dro. S. No, no, the bell; *tis time, that I were gone. 
It was two ere J left him, and now the clock ſtrikes one. 
Adr. The hours come back ! that did I never hear. 

Dro. S. O yes, If any hour meet a ſerjeant, a um 
back for very fear. 
Adr. As if time were in debt! how fondly doſt thy 
| reaſon ? 
Dro. S. Time is very a bankrout, and owes more than he 
worth, to ſeaſon. 
Kay, he's a thief too: Have you not heard men ſay, 
That time comes ſtealing on by night and day? 
If he be in debt *, and theft, and a ſerjeant in the way, 
Hath he not reaſon to turn back an hour in a day ? 


Linter LuciaxA. 


Adr. Go, Dromio; there's the money, bear it ſtraight; 
And bring thy maſter home immediately.— 
Come, ſiſter; I am preſs'd down with conceit; 
Conceit, my comfort, and my injury. Zan 


© That be—? The original copy has Tur he. The emendation ms 
made by the editor of the ſecond folio, MALONE. | 

7 — was be arreſted en a band ?} Thus the old copy, and | belien 
rightly, though the modern editors rcad bond. A bond, i. e. an b 
gatory writing to pay a ſum of money, was anciently ſpelt band, A atk 
15 likewiſe a neclelathb. On this circumſtance, I believe, the humourd 
the paſſage turns. STEtvens. | 

See Minſheu's DiR. 1617, in v.“ BAND or Obligation.” In the ſame 
column is found © A BAND or thong to tic withal.” Alſo, * A wh 
for the neck, becauſe it ſerves to bind about the neck.” Theſe uttcictvf 
explain the equivoque, 

Band is uſed in the ſenſe which is couched under the words, © 
ſtronger thing,” in our author's Yenus and Adonis : 

« Sometimes her arms infold kim, like a band.” Matoxk. 


8 he be in deibt,] The old edition rcads—lf 7 be in * N 

STEVE 

. d . while MM 

For the emendation now made the preſent editor is anfwerable, h 
Rowe reads—1f time, &c. but J could not have been confounded b. 


ear with bine, though it might with Je. MALONE, 


6 CENE 
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SCE 
The ſame. 


Euler AnTierHoLvs of Syracuſe. 


Art, F. There's not a man I meet, but doth ſalute me 
A; if I were their well acquainted friend; 

And every one doth call me by my name, 

dome tender money to me, ſome invite me; 

ome other give me thanks for Kindneſles ; 

ome offer me commodities to buy; 

ren now a tailor call'd me in his ſhop, 

And fhow'd me filks that he had bought for me, 
And, therewithal, took meaſure of my body. 

hace, theſe are but 1maginary wiles, 

nd Lapland ſorcerers inhabit here. 


Enter Dxomio of Syracuſe. 


Dre. F. Matter, here's the gold you ſent me for: What, 
ave you got the picture of old Adam new apparell'd ? ? 

Aal. F. What gold is this? What Adam doſt thou mean? 
Dro. $. Not that Adam, that kept the paradiſe, but 
at Adam, that keeps the priſon: he that goes in the 
It's./kin that was kill'd for the prodigal; he that came be- 
nc you, Sir, like an evil angel, and bid you forſake your 


1 


Il. 


r* 
SIS 00 
* 


at, bave you got the Figure of old Adam new afpareld4?] A 
rt word or two muſt have flipt out here, by ſome accident, in copy- 
Fer at preis; otherwiſe I have no conception of the meaning of the 
lage. be cafe is this. Dromio's maſter had been arreſted, and 
us errent home for money to redeem him: he running back with 


TH 


41 
0 


{ame e Money, mects the twin Antipholus, whom he miſtakes for his 
ab Lück, and lecing him clear of the officer before the money was come, 
cu mes, in a ſurprize; at, have you got rid of the Picture of od 


- 27 -rc// {7 For fo | have ventured to ſupply, by conjecture. 
) "WY 8 WE olacer call d old Adam new apparell'd ? The alluſion 

bo Adam in his tate of innocence going naked; ard immediately 
tte fall being cloath'd in a frock of ſkins. Thus he was new 
"eG: and in like manner, the ſerjeants of the Counter were for- 


V. iy clad! ur 19. .: . 
* | ** bull, or calf's-ſcin, as the author humorouſly a little lower 
N In. Tutoraro 


x the The 4 + * 3 . . 
7 * is very good, but the text does nut require to be 
Ad. JonNnsoN, - 


Lacle je! i 
ele on Adam's Ereſs are common among our old wtiters. 
STEEVENS, 


Ant. S. 
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Ant. S. 1 underſtand thee not. 

Dro. S. No? why, 'tis a plain caſe; he that went like 
a baſe-viol, in a caſe of leather; the man, Sir, that, whe 
gentlemen are tired, gives them a fob, and ' reſts them; he 
Sir, that takes pity on decayed men, and gives them ſuits d 
durance ; he that ſets up his reſt to do more exploits with 
his mace, than a morris pike *. 

Ant. S. What! thou mean'ſt an officer? 

Dro. S. Ay, Sir, the ſerjeant of the band; he, that 
brings any man to anſwer it, that breaks his band; one that 
thinks a man always going to bed, and ſays, God give yu 
good reſt ! 

Ant. S. Well, Sir, there reſt in your foolery. Is there ay 
ſhip puts forth to-night ? may we be gone ? 

Dro. S. Why, Sir, I brought you word an hour fince, 
that the bark Expedition put forth to-night ; and then were 
you hindered by the ſerjeant, to tarry for the hoy, Delay: 
Here are the angels that you ſent for, to deliver you, 

Ant. S. The fellow 1s diſtract, and foam I; 

And here we wander in illuſions : 
Some bleſſed power deliver us from hence! 


Enter a Courtezan. 


Cour. Well met, well met, maſter Antipholus. 
I ſee, Sir, you have found the goldſmith now: 
Is that the chain, you promis'd me to-day ? 
Ant. S. Satan, avoid! I charge thee, tempt me not! 
Dro. S. Mlaſter, is this miſtreſs Satan? 
Aut. S. It is the devil. 


1 — e that ſett up lis reſt to do more en floits with bis mare tan 1 
morris-pike.} The % of a file was a common term, aud ſignified, | 
believe, the manner in which it was fixed to receive the ruſh A the 
enemy. A morris-pite was a pike uſed in a morris or A military cance, 
and with which great exploits were done, that is, great feats of dexterit 
were ſhewn. Jouxso. ; 

A morris fike is mentioned by the old writers as a formicable 1 
% Maerraſpiles (ſays Langley, in his trauſlation of Pelydore Virgil T2 
uſed firſt in the ſiege of Capua.” And in Reynard's Deliverance 9 . 
tain Chriſtians from the Turks, © The Engliſh mariners laid about tai 
with brown hills, halberts, and morrigepikes.”” FARMER. 4 

Polydore Virgi! does not mention morris-piles at the ſiege of 1 
though Langley's trauſlation- of him advances: their antiquity way 
Morrii- piles, or the pikes of the Moors, were excellent 2 Wu 
ſince the Spaniſh pikes have been equally famous. Sec Hartib s K. 
gacy, p- 48. ToLLET, 


Dr. &. 
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Dri. $. Nay, ſhe is worſe, ſhe's the devil's dam; and 
here ſhe comes in the habit of a light wench: and there- 
of comes, that the wenches ſay, God damm me, that's as 
much as to ſay, God make me a. light wench. It is written, 
they appear to men like angels, of light: light is an effect of 
fre, and fire will burn; ergo, light wenches will burn; Come 
not near her. : ; 

' (rr. Your man and you. are marvellous merry, Sir. Will 
you go with me We'll mend our dinner here“. 

Dre. C. Maſter, if you do expect ſpoon-meat, or beſpeak 
a long ſpoon . 
Au. d. Why, Dromio? 
Dro. $. Marry, he muſt have a long ſpaon, that muſt eat 
with the devil. 
Aal. L. Avoid then, fiend! what tell'ſt thou me o. 
ſupping ? 
Thon art, as you are all, a ſorcereſs: 
| conjure thee to leave me, and be gone. 
Corr, Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner, 
Or, for my diamond, the chain you promis'd 
And I'll be gone, Sir, and not trouble you. 

Dr. S. Some devils 
Ale but the parings of one's nail, a ruſh, 
A hair, a drop of blood, a pin, a nut, 
\ cherry-{tone 3 but ſhe, more covetous, 
Would have a chain. 
alter, be wiſe 3 and if you gire it her, 
[te devil will ſhake her chain, and fright-us with it. 
Ce. 1 pray you, Sir, my ring, or elſe the chain; 
i 19p2 you do not mean to cheat me fo. 
4.8. Avaunt, thou witch? Come, Dromio, let us go. 


_ Wl mend our dinner here.] i. e. by purchaſing ſomething addi- 
I; in the adjoining market. MAL ONE. 
a ſpoen-meat, or beſpeak a long oon. In the old 
1 ally omitted. It was ſupplied by the editor of the 
* ow | I believe ſome other words Were paſſed over by the com- 
* Pg of this import: — if vou do expect ſpoon-meat, 
which ;. * Js + beſpeak a long ſpoon. Or in the ſenſe of before, 
00 ter 30h 5 * language, is hardly admiſſible here. In all the 
vith 3 b miſtake 1 when employed in this ſenſe; it 1s joined 
vil an ca Ponent er ere. Went, "—" 0X ere he ſpoke; &c. 
n 7 e in the inſtance quoted by Mr. Stevens: ' 
1 141 be murder'd or the gueſts come in. 
gp cke collect to have ever met. with it uſed as an adverb, for» be- 
1 — mentioned afterwards by Dromio, is again al- 
mf. MALINE, 
Dro. S. 


&3 
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Dro. S. Fly pride, ſays the peacock : Miſtreſs, that you 


now. [Exeunt. AxrT, and Das, 
Cour. Now, out of doubt, Antipholus is mad, 


Elſe would he never ſo demean himſelf : 


A 


ring he hath of mine worth forty ducats, 


And for the ſame he promis'd me a chain ; 

Both one, and other, he denies me now. 

The reaſon that I gather he is mad, 

( Beſides this preſent inſtance of his rage, ) 

Is a mad tale, he told to-day at dinner, 

Of his own doors being ſhut againſt his entrance, 
Belike, his wife, acquainted with his fits, 

On purpoſe ſhut the doors againſt his way. 

My way is now, to hie home to his houſe, 

And tell his wife, that, being lunatic, 

He ruſh'd into my houſe, and took perforce 
My ring away: This courſe I fitteſt chooſe ; 
For forty ducats is too much to loſe. [Ex 


SCENE: . 
T he ſame. 
Enter Axrir Horus of Epheſus, and an Oſſicer. 


Ant. E. Fear me not, man, I will not break away; 


I'll give thee, ere I leave thee, fo much money, 
To warrant thee, as I am *reſted for. 

My wife isin a wayward mood to-day ; 

And will not lightly truſt the meſſenger, 

That I ſhould be attach'd in Epheſus : 


J tell you, 'twill ſound harſhly in her ears.— 


Enter Dzom10 of Epheſus, <vith a rope”s-end. 


Here comes my man ; I think he brings the money. 
How now, Sir? have you that I ſent you for? 


Dro. E. Here's that, I warrant you, will pay them all'. 
Ant. E. But where's the money? 
Dro. E. Why, Sir, I gave the money for the rope 
Ant. EF. Five hundred ducats, villain, for a rope 
Dro. E. I'll ſerve you, Sir, five hundred at the rate. 
Au. E. To what end did I bid thee hie thee home! 


= will pay b. al.] Sec Tempeſt, Vol. I. Maroxk. 


Dor. E 
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Dre. E. To a rope's end, Sir; and to that end am I re- 
turn'd. 

it, E. And to that end, Sir, I will welcome you. | 

| [ beating him. 
. Good Sir, be patient. i N 
Ie. E. Nay, 'tis for me to be patient: I am in ad- 
rerlity. 
G Good now, hold thy tongue. : 
Dro. E. Nay, rather perſuade him to hold his hands. 
Art, E. Thou whoreſon, ſenſeleſs villain ! 
Dro. E. I would I were ſenſeleſs, Sir, that I might not 
feel your blows. 
Ant. E. Thou art ſenſible in nothing but blows, and fo 
1s an als, 5 
Dro. E. I am an aſs, indeed; you may prove it by my 
log ears. I have ſerv'd him from the hour of my na- 
tirity to this inſtant, and have nothing at his hands for 
my ſervice, but blows : when I am cold, he heats me with 
beating; when I am warm, he cools me with beating: 1 
an wak'd with it, when I flcep; rais'd with it, when 1 
ſt ; driven out of doors with it, when I go from home; 
welcomed home with it, when I return: nay, I bear it on 
my ſhoulders, as a beggar wont her brat; and, I think, 
when he hath lamed me, I ſhall beg with it from door to 
door, 


Enter Apztaxa, Luciana, and the Courtezan, with 
Pincu*, end Others. 


J. E. Come, go along; my wife is coming yonder. 


Dro. E. Miſtreſs, reſpics finem, reſpe& your end*; or 
nther the prophecy, like the parrot, Z-2vare the rope's end, 
Ant. . 


1 Pin:h,) The direction in the old copy is.—“ and a /chookernafter 
alled Pinch,” In many country villages the pedagogne is ſtill 2 re- 
Puted conjurer. So, in Ben Jonfon's Staple of News I would have 
4 abs cunning f:h09/-muſtor in England, I mean a cunning man ss a 
khool-maſter ; that Is, 4 conjuror, &.“ STEEVENS. 

J e Meien nem, 4 cart 3 end; or rather the Pro hen, [its 
Ae 1 the rep end. Theſe words ſeem to #allule to a 
Lake 3 - 1 time, wrote by Buchanan againſt che lord of 
But . ron A. theſe words, Re/pice feinem, reſpice Junem. 
u wel p po x = els our author would ſhevy that he could quib- 
Asfor prophetviy Prog - as the other in Latin, I confeſs 1 know not. 
vor. iy. de te parrot, this alludes to people's teaching _ 

Viie 
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Ant. E. Wilt thou {till talk? [Beats bin 
Cour. How ſay you now? is not your huſband mad) 
Adr. His incivility confirms no leſs, — ; 
Good Doctor Pinch, you are a confurer ; 
Eſtabliſh him in his true ſenſe again, 
And I will pleaſe you what you will demand. 
Luc. Alas, how flery and how ſharp he lboks? 
Cour. Mark, how he trembles in his ecſtacy ! 
Pinch. Give me your hand, and let me feel your pulſe, 
Ant. E. There is my hand, and let it feel your ear. 
Pinch. I charge thee, Satan, hous'd within this man, 
To yield poſſeſſion to my holy prayers, 
And to thy ſtate of darkneſs hie thee ſtraight ; 
1 conjure thee by all the ſaints in heaven. 
Ant. E. Peace, doting wizard, peace; I am not mad. 
Adr. O, that thou were not, poor diſtreſſed ſoul ! 
Ant. E. You minion, you, are theſe your cuſtomers *? 
Did this companion with the ſaffron face 
Revel and feaſt it at my houſe to day, 
Whilſt upon me the guilty doors were ſhut, 
And I deny'd to enter in my houſe ? 
Adr. O, huſband, God doth know you din'd at home, 
Where *would you had remain'd until this time, 
Free from theſe ſlanders and this open ſhame ! 
Ant. E. I din'd at home“! Thou villain, what far't 
thou ? 
Dro. E. Sir, ſooth to ſay, you did not dine at home. 
Ant. E. Were not my doors lock'd up, and I ſhut out! 
Dro. Z. Perdy, your doors were lock'd, and you ſhut out. 
Ant. E. And did not ſhe herſelf revile me there? 
Dro. E. Sans fable, ſhe herſelf revil'd you there. 
Ant. E. Did not her kitchen-maid rail, taunt, and ſcora 


me? 


bird unlucky words; with which, when any paſſenger was offended, : 
was the ſtanding joke of the wiſe owner to ſay, Tate heed, 41 
prophefier, To this, Butler hints, where, ſpeaking ef Ralpho 5 
augury, he ſays: 
« Could tell what ſubil:ft parrots mean, 
« That ſpeak, and think contrary clean ; 
&« What member lis of wwhom they tall, 8 
„M ben they cry rope, and walk, krave, walk. ma "i 
* — your cuſtomers ?] A cuſtomer is uſed in Otbelio for a Wa 
man. Here it ſeems to ſignify one who viſits ſuch women. ne 
4 I din'd at home J] I is not found in the old copy. It was ine 


Mr. Theobald, Malone. Dre. E. 
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Dro, E. Certes*, ſhe did; the kitchen-veſtal * ſeornꝰ'd you. 
Ant. E. And did not I in rage depart from thence ? 
Dro. E. In verity, you did my bones bear witneſs, 
That ſince have felt the vigour of his rage. | 
Adr. 1s't good to ſooth him in theſe contraries ? 
Pinch. It is no ſhame ; the fellow finds his vein, 
And, yielding to him, humours well his frenzy. 
Ant. E. Thou haſt ſuborn'd the goldſmith to arreſt me. 
Adr. Alas, I ſent you money to redeem you, 
By Dromio here, who came in haſte for it. 

Dro. EZ. Money by me? heart and good-will you might, 
But, ſurely, Maſter, not a rag of money. 
Ant. E Went'| not thou to her for a purſe of ducats? 
Adr. He came to me, and I deliver'd it. 
Luc, And I am witneſs with her, that ſhe did. 
Dri. E God and the rope-maker, bear me witneſs, 
That I was ſent for nothing but a rope! 
Pinch, Miſtreſs, both man and maſter is poſſeſs'd ; 
[know it by their pale and deadly looks: 
They muſt be bound, and laid in ſome dark room. 
Art. E. Say, wherefore didſt thou lock me forth to-day, 
And why doſt thou deny the bag of gold? 
Adr. I did not, gentle huſband, lock thee forth. 
Dro. E. And, gentle maſter, I receiv'd no gold; 
But I confeſs, Sir, that we were lock'd out. 
Adr. Diſſembliny villain, thou ſpeak'ſt falſe, in both, 
Au. E. Diſſembling harlot, thou art falſe in all; 
And art confederate with a damaed pack, 
To mike a loathſome abject ſcorn of me: 
vut with theſe nails I'll pluck out theſe falſe eyes, 
That would behold in me this ſhamefal ſport. 

[Pinch and his Afilants lind Ant. and DOMO. 

4 


fr, O, bind him, bind him, let him not come near me, 
Pinch. More company :—the fiend is ſtrong within him. 
Lac. Ah me, poor man, how pale and wan he looks! 
Ant. E What, will you murder me? Thou jailor, thou, 

lam thy priſoner ; wilt thou ſuffer them 

lo make a reſcue ? 

Wi Maſters, let him go : 

"© 8 my priſoner, and you ſhall not have him, 


e i. e. certainly. STEEVENS. 
_\ " ch:1-v-fal.} Her charge being like that of the veltal virgins, 
10 ep the ſir b 1 
e burning, JOHNSON, 
D 2 Pinch. 


Say now, whoſe ſuit is he arreſted at? 
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Pinch. Go, bind this man, for he is frantic too, 

Adr. What wilt thou do, thou peeviſh officer“? 
Haſt thou delight to ſee a wretched man 
Do outrage and difpleaſure to himſelf ? 

Of. He is my priſoner; if I let him 
The gebe he owes, will be requir'd of 3 

Adr. I will diſcharge thee, ere I go from thee: 
Bear me forthwith unto his creditor, 
And, knowing how the debt grows, I will pay it. 
Good Maſter: Doctor, ſee him ſafe convey'd 
Home to my houſe. —O moſt unhappy day! 


Ant. E O moſt unhappy ſtrumpet * ! 
Dro. E. Maſter, I am here enter'd in bond for you, 


Ant. E. Out on thee, villain ! wherefore doſt thou mal 
me ? 
Dro. E. Will you be bound for nothing? be mad, 
Good Maiter ; cry, the devil. — 
Luc. God help, poor ſouls, how idly do they talk! 
Adr. Go bear him hence. —Siſter, go you with me,— 


[Exeunt Pix and Aſſiſlants with Ax. and Di. 


Of. One Angelo, a goldſmith: Do you know him? 
Adr. I know the man: What is the ſum he owes? 
Of: Two hundred ducats. 


Adr. Say, how grows it due? 
OF. Due for a chain, your huſband had of him. 


Adr. He did beſpeak a chain for me, but had it not. 
Cour. When as your huſband, all in rage, to-day 
Came to my houſe, and took away my ring, 
(The ring 1 ſaw vpon his finger now, ) 
Straight after did I meet him with a chain. 
Adr. Tt may be ſo, but I did never ſee it.— 
Come jailer, bring me where the goldſmith is, 
I long to know the truth hereof at large. 


Enter Au rir hol us of Syracuſe with his ratier drawn and 
| Dromio of Syracuſe. 


Luc. God, for thy mercy ! they are looſe again. 
Adr. And come with naked ſwords ; let's call more help 


, . 3 6 . { 
7 — thou peeviſh officer ?] This is the ſecond time that in the cou 


of this play, pecviſb has been uſed for 7 STEEVENS. ; 
4 — unhappy run pet.] Unbappy is here uſed in one of the ſnl 
of unlucky; i. c. miſchievous. STEEVENS, 1 


a 
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To have them bound again. 
. Away, they'll kill us. 
Exeunt Officer, ADR. and Luc. 


nt. S. I fee, theſe witches are afraid of ſwords. 

Dro. $. She, that would be your wife, now ran from you. 

rt, F. Come to the Centaur; fetch our ſtuff? from 
thence : 

[ long, that we were ſafe and ſound aboard. 

Dre. $. Faith, ſtay here this night, they will ſurely do 
us no harm; you ſaw, they ſpeak us fair, give us gold: 
methinks, they are ſuch a gentle nation, that but for the 
mountain of mad fleſh that claims marriage of me, I could 
fnd in my heart to ſtay here ſtill, and turn witch. 

Ant. $. I will not ſtay to-night for all the town; 

Therefore away, to get our {tuff aboard. [Exeunt, 


— 


ACT V. 8er L 


— — — 


The ſame. 


Enter MexcyuanT and ANGELO. 


Ang. I am ſorry, Sir, that I have hinder'd you 
But, I proteſt, he had the chain of me, 

Though molt diſhoneſtly he doth deny it. 

Mer. How is the ian eſteem'd here in the city? 
Ang. Of very reverent reputation, Sir, 

Of credit infinite, highly belov'd, 

Second to none that lives here in the city; 

His word might bear my wealth at any time. 

Mer. Speak ſoſtly: yonder, as I think, he walks. 


Enter AxTieryoLus and Dromio of Syracuſe. 


Ang. Tis ſo; and that ſelf-chain about his neck, 
Which he forſwore, moit monſtrouſly, to have. 


a —— * e. wy baggage. In the orders that were iſſued for 
ogrelles in the lat t th ny 

us denominated, MALONE, . W 

D 3 Good 


| 
| 
| 
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Good Sir, draw near to me, I'll ſpeak to him.— 
Signior Antipholus, I wonder much N 
That you would put me to this ſhame and trouble; 
And not without ſome ſcandal to yourſelf, 
With circumilance, and caths, fo to deny 
This chain, which now you wear ſo openly : 
Beſides the charge, the ſhame, impriſonment, 
You have done wrong to this my honeſt friend; 
Who, but for ſtaying on our controverſy, 
Had hoiſted fail, and put to ſea to-day : 
This chain you had of me, can you deny it? 
Ant. S. 1 think, I had; I never did deny it. 
Mer. Yes, that you did, Sir; and forſwore it too. 
Ant. S. Who heard me to deny it, or forſwear it? 
Mer. Theſe ears of mine, thou knoweſt, did hear thee: 
Fy on thee, wretch ! 'tis pity, that thou liv'ſt 
To walk where any honeſt men reſort. 
Aut. S. Thou art a villain, to impeach me thus: 
IN prove mine honour and mine honeſty 
A cgainit- thee preſently, if thou dar'ſt ſtand. 
Mer. I dare, and do defy thee for a villain, 


Tien dus 
Liter Avriana, Luciana, Courtezan, and Others. 


Hur. Ficld, hart him not, for God's ſake ; he is mad 
Seme get within him, take his ſword away : 
ind Dromio too, and bear them to my houſe. 
Dro. S. Run, maſter, run; for God's ſake, take a hole, 
This is ſome priory In, or we are ſpoil'd. | 
CExcunt Ax TIP H. and DROM10 to the Pri 


Futer the Albeſs. 


1b. Be quiet, people; Wherefore throng you hither: 
Adr. To fetch my poor diſtracted huſband hence: 
Let vs come in, that we may bind him faſt, 
And bear him home for his recovery. 
Ang. I knew, he was not in his perfect wits. 
Mer. I am ſorry now, that I did draw on him. 
Als. How long hath this poſſeſſion held the man! 
Har. This week he hath been heavy, ſour, fad, 
And much, mach different from the man he was; 
But, till this afternoon, his paſſion 
Nc'er brake into extremity of rage. 
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4, Hath he not loſt much wealth by-wreck of fea ? 
Bury'd ſome dear friend? Hath not elſe his eye 
b-1v'd his afſetion in unlawful love? 

\ fin prevailing much in youthful men, 

vno give their eyes the liberty of gazing. 

Vhich of theſe ſorrows is he ſubject to? 

tr. To none of theſe, except it be the laſt ; 
mely, ſome love, that drew him oft from home. 
413, You Gould for that have reprehended him. 
Adr. Why, fo I did. 

ib. Ay, but not rough enough. 

Ac. As roughly, as my modeſty would let me. 
413, Haply in private. 

Adr. And in aſſemblies too. 

Alb, Ay, but not enough. 

Air, It was the copy * of our conference: 

n bed, he ſlept not for my urging it; 

It board, he fed not for my urging it; 

lone, it was the ſubject of my theme; 

1 company, I often glanced it; 

till did I tell him it was vile and bad. 

Al}, And therefore came it, that the man was mad: 
Ile venom clamours of a jealous woman 

Poiſon more deadly than a mad dog's tooth. 

t ſeems, his ſleeps were hinder'd by thy railing : 

nd thereof comes it, that his head is light. 

hou ſay'ſt, his meat was ſauc'd with thy upbraidings : 
Inquiet meals make ill digeſtions, 

tereof the raging fire of fever bred ; 

And what's a fever but a fit of madneſs ? 

Lou ſay'ſt, his ſports were hinder'd by thy brawls : 
vet recreation barr'd, what doth enſue, 

put moody and dull melancholy, 

Kinſman to grim and comfortleſs deſpair ;) 

nd, at her heels , a huge infectious troop 


_ 
> ® 


I . 
= the copy] i. e. the theme. We Rill talk of ſetting copies for 
. STEEVENS, 


* But moedy and dull melancholy, 
: * to grim and comfortleſs deſpair ; } 
* 5 beeln—] Mr. Heath, to remedy the defective metre 
"ha — . to read moody, moping, &c. and to obviate 
4 e other, he would read And at their heels—. The lat- 
tion is highly probable. In another place in this play, we 
D 4 have 
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Of pale diſtemperatures, and foes to life ? 
In food, in ſport, and life-preſerving reſt 
To be diſturb'd, would mad or man, or beaft 
The conſequence is then, thy jealous fits 
Have ſcared thy huſbaud from the uſe of wits. 

Luc. She never reprehended him but mildly, 
When he demean'd himſeif rough, rude and wildly, 
Why bear you theſe rebukes, and anſwer not ? 

Adr. She did betray me to my own reproof,— 
Good people, enter, and lay hold on him. 

Abb, No, not a creature enters in my houſe, 

Adr. Then, let your ſervants bring my huſband forth, 

Alb, Neither; he took this place for ſanctuary, 
And it ſhall privilege him from your hands, 

Till I have brought him to his wits again, 
Or loſe my labour in aſſaying it. 

Har. 1 will attend my huſband, be his nurſe, 

Diet his ſiekneſs, for it is my office, 
And will have no attorney but myſelf; 
And therefore let me have him home with me. 

Alb, Be patient; for J will not let him ſtir, 
Tin! have uſed the approved means I have, 

Wich wholeſome ſyrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 
io make of him a formal man again 3: 

It is a branch and parcel of mine oath, 

A charitable duty of my order: 

Therefore depart, and leave him here with me, 

Adr. T will not hence, and leave my huſband here; 
And ill it doth beſcem your holineſs, 

To ſeparate the huſband and the wife. 
25. Be quiet, and depart, thou ſhalt not have him. 
[Exit Abbels 

Luc. Complain unto the Duke of this indignity. 

Adr. Come, go; I will fall proſtrate at his feet, 
And never riſe until my tears and prayers 
Have won his grace to come in perſon hither, 


And take perforce my huſband from the abbeſs. 


have Heir for ber. See p. 38. n. 9. Kinſman, however, (as an 7 
mous critic has obſerved,) might have been uſed by Shakſpeare in 


licentious way, for nearly related. MALONE. 
3 — formal man again e] i. e. to bring him back to his ſenſes, and 


the forms of ſober behaviour. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure" infarm 
women, for juſt the contrary. STEEVENS. * 
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Mer. By this, I think, the dial points at five; 

Anon, Lam ſure, the duke himſelf in perſon 

Comes this way to the melancholy vale ; 

The place of death * and forry execution , 

Behind the ditches of the abbey here. 

Arg. Upon what cauſe ? 

Mer. To ſee a reverend Syracuſan merchant, 

Who put unluckily into this bay 

Apinit the laws and ſtatutes of this town, 

Behcaded publicly for his offence. | ; 

lig. See, where they come; we will behold his death. 
Luc. Kneel to the Duke, before he paſs the abbey. 


Tuer Duxs attended; akon, bare-headed ; as the Head ſ- 
man and other Officers. 


Dube, Yet once again proclaim it publicly, 
If any friend will pay the ſam for him, 
He Hall not die, fo much we tender him. 
{dr. Juſtice, moſt ſacred Duke, againſt the abbeſs! 
Jule. She is a virtuous and a reverend lady; 
It cannot be, that ſhe hath done th-e wrong. 
Alr. May it pleaſe your grace, Antipholus, my huſband — 
Whom T made lord of me and all I had, 
At your important letters this ill day 
A moi outrageous fit of madneſs took him; 


* The laie of denth—] The criginal copy has— t,. Mr. Rowe 
nale the emendation. RI ALONE 
i ory execution, | So in Macbeth; 
* Of Arrieft fancies your companions making.“ 
Sorry had anciently a ſtronger meaning than at preſent. Thus, ia 
Caaucer's Prologue 1 The Sompnon res Tale, v 7283, late edit. : 
This Frere, whan he loked had his fill 
Upon the turments of this ſory pluce.“ 
Again, in the Ku. btes Tale, where the temple of Mars is deſcribed ; | 
* All iul: of chirking was that ſoy place STEEVENS, | 
N 
| 


fs 


© Whom I wave lord of me and all I Hud, 

al your mm rtant . fern, ] Lin po, t. nt for imper tunate. Jou NSON, 

in ade nah ſonare's Historical plays: 

n e £1: at France Sl 
"ip M ar ing and important tears hath pitied.” 
ko 3 = » gives to all nations the cuſtors of his own, ſeems 
ap OTE 42 allude to a conrt of wards in L phcſus. The comrt of 
5 always conhiderer! as 4 , rievcus oppr flion. STEEVENS 


dec à note on King Aleary F. P. I. At Hl. fc. v. Maro. 
D 5 J hat | 


— — — mn 
— ———— 
- — * 


When thou didſt make him maſter of thy bed, 
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That defpcrately he hurry'd through the ftreet, 

(With him his bondman, all as mad as he,) 

Doing diſpleaſure to the citizens 

By ruſhing in their houſes, bearing thence 

Rings, jewels, any thing his rage d? e. 

Once did J get him bound, and i home, 

Whilſt to ke order? for the wretys t, 

That here and there his fury had conmted. 

Anon, I wot not by what ſtrong eſcape “, 

He broke from thoſe that had the guard of him 

And, with his mad attendant and himſelf *, 

Each one with ireful paſſion, with drawn ſwords, 

Met us again, and, madly hent on us, 

Chaſed us away ; till, raiſing of more aid, 

We came again to bind them: then they fled 

Into this abbey, whither we purſued them; 

And here the abbeſs ſhuts the gates en us, 

And will not ſuffer ns to fetch him out, 

Nor ſend him forth, that we may bear him hence. 

Therefore, moſt-gracious Duke, with thy command, 

Let him be brought forth, and borne hence for help. 
Duke. Long ſince, thy huſband ſerv'd me in my wars; 

And I to thee engag'd a prince's word, 


To do him all the grace and good I could. — 
Go, ſome of you, knock at the abbey-gate, 
And bid the lady abbeſs come to me; 

I will determine this, before I ſtir, 


Frnter a Servant. 


Ser. O miſtreſs, millreſs, ſhift and ſave yourſelf! 
My maiterand his man are both broke loole, 
Beaten the maids a-row ?, and bound the doctor, 


7 —'to take order] i. e. to take meaſures. STEEVENS. 
® — by wh me ape, „is nat unintelligible, Lal 
— by ubat ſtrong :ſcape,} Though frong is nat ur £ 15 

pect we ſhould read H range. The two words are often confounde 
the old copics. Sec p. 22. n. 1. MartoxE. | = 

8 And, with bis mad atlendent and bimſelf,} We ſnould reac 
bimfelf, WarBUXTON. 

We might read : 

« And here bis mad attendant and himſelf.” STEEVENS. 
I ſuſpe, Shakſpeare is hin.ſelf anſwerable for this Wo 


9 — a-row,] i. e. ſucceſſively, one aſter another. STEEVENS: 


Whoſe 
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Thoſe beard they have ſinged off with brands of fire 
ind ever as it blazed, they threw on him : 

reat pails of puddled mire to quench the hair : 

ſy maſter preaches patience to him, and the while 
man with ſciſſars nicks him like a fool“: 

And, ſure, unleſs you ſend ſome preſent help, 

Between them they will kill the conjurer. 


Air. Peace, fool, thy maſter and his man are here; 

nd that is falſe, thou doſt report to us. 

Srv. Miſtreſs, upon my life, I tell you true; 

T have not breath'd almoſt, ſince did ſee it. 

He cries for you, and vows, if he can take you, 

o ſcorch your face 3, and to disfigure you: [ Cry within. 

Hark, hark, I hear him, miſtreſs ; fly, be gone. i 
Dole. Come, ſtand by me, fear nothing: Guard with 

halberds. | 


I Wie beard they have finged off xwith brands of fire ;] Such a ludi- 
eros circumſtance is not unworthy of the farce in which we find it intro- 
duced; but is rather out of place in an epic poem, amidſt all the horrors 
and carnage of a battle: 
* Oovius ambufium torrem Coringus ab ara 
* Corripit, et venienti Evuſo, plagamque ferenti, 
« Occupat os flammis : Illi ingen barba reluxit, 
Nidaremque ambuſta dedit.”” Virg. /Eneis, lib. xii. 
STEEYENS, 

 Slakſpeare was a great reader of Plutarch, where he might have ſeen 
tis method of having, in the life of Dion, p. 167. 4to. See Narth's 
tranflation, in which £42144 may be tranilated brands. . 
8 445 man with feiars nicks bim like a foot: | The force of this allu- 
kon! am unable to explain. Perhaps it was once the cuſtom to cut 
elt of idiots or jeRt-rs cloſe to their heads, There is a proverbial 
imil—* Like crop the eonjurer;“ which might have been applied to 
e r of theſe characters SrrxVxNs. N 

There is a penalty of ten ſuilimgs in one of king Alfred's eceleſiaſtical 
Ins, one epprobrioufly ve a common man like a foo!. To!.LET. 
Took undounredly were ſhav'd and nic4'd in a particular manner, in 
„ Nas dime, as is aſcertained by the following paſſage in The 
ang "ae , containing the triplicitic of Divin te, Philoſepbie, and Poectrie, 
oy e ers 2 : EP ar, e by mooks, which pro- 
beet, (ik; ful, 8 NELIT follies, I. ey are /euven and notched on the 
mg alſo Florio's Italian Dictionarr, 1593, in v. © Zune, A ſhaven 
55S rel poule; a poule-patez a gull, a ninnic.” MaLoxe. 

o ſcorch your face] We ſhould read—feotch, i. e. hack, cnt. 
Fo bud. We * 1 ik * AR BUH Tex. 
puniſhed rb ve "TH 18 ig it, He would have punifacd her as he had 

yurcr before. STEEVENS. 


« 


Ar. 
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Adr. Ah me, it is my huſband ! Witneſs you, 
That he 1s borne about inviſible : | 
Even now we hous'd him in the abbey here; 
And now he's there, paſt thought of human reaſon, 


A 4 


-—— 


Enter Axrirnorus and DRromio of Epheſus, 
Ant. E. Juſtice, moſt gracious Duke, oh, grant ne 


jultice ! , 
Even for the ſervice that long ſince I did thee, 
When I beſtrid thee in the wars and took 
Deep ſcars to ſave thy life: even for the blood 
That then TI loſt for thee, now grant me juſtice. 
Age. Unleſs the fear of death doth make me dote, 
I ſee my ſon Antipholus, and Dromio. 
Int. E. Juſtice, ſweet prince, againſt that woman there, 
She whom thou gav'ſt to me to be my wife; 
That hath abuſed and diſhonour'd me, 
Even in the ſtrength and height of injury! 
Beyond imagination is the wrong, 
That ſhe this day hath ſhameleſs thrown on me. 
Duke. Diſcover how, and thou ſhalt find me juſt, 
Ant. E. This day, great Duke, ſhe ſhut the doors upon 
me, 
While ſhe with harlots * feaſted in my houſe. 
Dute. A grievous fault: Say, woman, didſt thou ſo! 
Adr. No, my good lord ;—myſelf, he, and my filter, 
To-day did dine together: So befal my foul, 
As this is falſe, he burdens me withal ! 
Luc. Ne'er may [ look on day, nor ſleep on night, 
But ſhe tells to your highneſs fimple truth 
Ang. O perjur'd woman! They are both forſworn. 
In this the madinan jultly chargeth them. 
Ant. E. My liege, I am adviſed 5 what I ſay; 


2 — —— — — —-— — — — — 2 — — 


4 — with Bartels] By this deſcription he points out Pincb and lus 
followers Hara was a term of reproach applied ro cheats among a, 
as weil as to wantons among women, Thus, in the Fox, Corbacchio 
fays to Volpone,—* Out, harlot!“ 

Again, in the IWiter's ale; 

© — —— for the harlot king 
« Is quite beyond mine arm,” ; 

The learned cditor of Chaucer's Crnterbury Tales, 4 vols vo. 1713s 
obſer ves, that in The Romaunt of the & ſo, v 60608, King of Faris 8 
Chaucer's 'Iran{lation of Ac des ribaulx. STEEVENS, 3 

s -— ] am ade] i. e. 1 am not going to ſpeak precipitat 
but on refleuon and confideration, $3 EEVENS, Neither 

k 


ey or raſaly ' 
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Neither diſturb'd with the effect of wine, 
Nor headyeraſh, provok'd with raging ire, 
Albeit my wrongs might make one wifer mad. 
This woman lock'd me out this day from dinner: 
That goldſmith there, were he not pack'd with her, 
Could witneſs it, for he was with me then 
Who parted with me to go fetch a chain, 
Promilng to bring it to the Porcupine, 
Where Balthazar and I did dine together. 
Our dinner done, and he not coming thither, 
I went to ſeek him: in the ftreet I met him; 
Aud in his company, that gentleman. 
There did this perjur'd goldſmith ſwear me down, 
That I this day of him receiv'd the chain, 
Which, God he knows, I ſaw not : for the which 
He did arreſt me with an officer. 
did obey; and ſent my peaſa!.t home 
Fur c:rtain ducats; he with none return'd. 
Then f1icly 1 beſpoke the officer, 
100 in perſon with me to my houſe. 
Þr tne way we met 
Ny wife, her ſiſter, and a rabble more 
Of wile confederates ; along with them , 
They brouſcht one Pinch ; a hungry lean-faced villain, 
a mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
a turad bare juggler, and a fortune-teller ; 
ccc, hello w-cy'd, ſharp-looking wretch, 
dend man: this pernicious ſlave, 
Pooh, took on him as a conjurer; 
An, ging in mine eyes, feeling my pulſe, 
an 00 face, as it were, out-facing me, 
Ca cat, L was poſſeſs'd : then altogether 
Tie. tell upon me, bound me, bore me thence ; 
Ai a dark and dankiſh vault at home 
Where | 't me and my man, both bound together; 
asia with my teeth my bonds in ſunder, 
I gain my freedom, and immediatel- 
Ray lncher to your grace; whom I beſeech 
% ne me ample at isfaction 
ale deep thames and great indignities. | 
> My Lord, in truth, thus far I witneſs with him; | 
ie dine not at home, hut was lock'd out. 
But hath hg ſuch a chain of thee or no? 
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Ang. He had, my Lord: and when he ran in here, 

Theſe people ſaw the chain about his neck. 

Mer. Beſides, I will be ſworn, theſe ears of mine 

Heard you confeſs, you had the chain of him, 

After you firſt forſwore it on the mart, 

And, thereupon, I drew my ſword on you; 

And then you fled into this abbey here, 

From whence, I think, you are come by miracle. 

Ant. E. I never came within theſe abbey walls, 

Nor ever didſt thou draw thy {word on me: 

I never ſaw the cham, ſo help me heaven 

And this is falſe, you burden me withal. 

Duke. Why, what an intricate impeach is this! 

I think, you all have drunk of Circe's cup. 

If here you hous'd him, here he would have been ; 

If he were mad, he would not plead ſo coldly :— 

You ſay, he dined at home; the goldſmith here 

Denies that ſaying :—Sirrah, what ſay you ? 

Dro. E. Sir, he dined with her there, at the Porcupine. 
Cour. He did; and from my finger ſnatch'd that ring. 
Ant. E. Dis true, my liege, this ring I had of her. 
Duke. Saw'it thou him enter at the abbey here? 
Cour. As ſure, my liege, as I do ſee your grace. 
Duke. Why, this is ſtrange :—Go, call the abbeſs hither; 

1 think you are all mated , or ſlark mad. 

[Ent an Alendlui. 
Age. Moſt mighty Duke, vouchſafe me ſpeak a word; 

Haply, I ſee a friend will ſave my life, 

And pay the ſum that may deliver me. : 

Duke. Speak freely, Syracuſan, what thou wilt, 
Ege. Ts not your name, Sir, call'd Antipholus? 

And is not that your bondman Dromio ? f 
Dro. E. Within this hour I was his bondman, v1, 

But he, I thank him, gnaw'd in two my coiCs ; 

Now am I Dromio, and his man, unbound. 
ge. I am ſure, you both of you remember me. 

Dro. L. Ourſclves we do remember, Sir, by you; 

For lately we were bound, as you are now. 

You are not Pinch's patient, are you Sir? 11 
Age. Why look you ſtrange en me ? you know me! 
Ant. E. I never ſaw you in my life, till Py uſt; 

Age. Oh! grief hath chang'd me, ſince you la me ney 


0 — ma:ed,} See p. 32. n. 5. MALONE. 


And 
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lud careful hours, with Time's deformed ? hand 

we written ſtrange defeatures * in my face: 

but tell me yet. doſt thou not know my voice? 

Au. E. Neither? 

Efe. Dromio, nor thou ? 

Drs. E. No, truſt me, Sir, nor J. 

Hg. I am ſure, thou doſt. 

Dro. E. Ay, Sir? but I am fure, I do not; and what- 
derer a man denies, you are now bound to believe tim “. 
Ege. Not know my voice ! O, time's extremity ! 

alt thou ſo crack'd and ſplitted my poor tongue, 

n ſeren ſhort years, that here my only ſon 

nows not my feeble key of untun'd cares ? 

Though now this rained face? of mine be hid 

In fap-confaming winter's drizled fnow, 

ad all the conduits of my blood froze up; 

et hach my nia ht of life ſome memory, 

My walling lamps ſome fading glimmer left, 

My dull deaf ears a little uſe to hear: 

lthelc old witneſſes © (I cannot err) 

ſell me, hon art my fon A ntipholus. 

int. U never ſaw my father in my life. 

Age. Nut ſeven years ſince, in Syracuſa, boy, 

Chou know't, we parted : but, perhaps, my ſon, 

Thou ſham'it to acknowledge me in miſery, 

„ . ihe Duke, and all that know me in the city, 
m wits with me that it is not ſo; 


i. tell thee, Syracuſan, twenty years 
late! been patron to Antipholus, 
formed" ſor deforming. STEEVENS, 
Prozge ceteatures) - efeature is the privative of feature, The 
«005K, me hath cancelled my features. JonNns0N. 
#1115, I think, alteration of feature, marks of deformity, So, in 
AUT s Venus end Adonis : 
do croſs the curious workmanſhip of nature, 
„o miggle b zuty with infirmities, 
*ud pure perfection with impure deſeature.” MALONE. 
1 * "Sx Ns. Ta Dy a 
Baie toute. bound to vilieve him. 4 Dromio is ſtill quibbling on his 
r . 228 Maroxk. N LE j 
= 8 ae face] 1, 6 furrow d, like the grain F woed, So, in 
414 2 my gr eives aſh. 8 trevkxs. . 
LA 6 wh I by old witneſſes, 1 believe, he means ex- 
ned, acerſiom'd ones, Which are therefore leſs likely to err. So, in 


> "2 
We FW 8; . 


c 


G 7/1 a . 4 f 
Wee be true ſpies that I wear in my head —. STEEVENS. 
During 


- 
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During which time he ne'er faw Syracuſa ; 
I ſee, thy age and dangers make thee dote. 


Enter Abbeſs, with Axrirhoruvs Syracuſan and Drown 
Syracuſan. 


Abb. Moſt mighty Duke, behold a man much wrong, 
[ All gather to ſee bin, 

Adr. 1 ſee two huſbands, or mine eyes deceive me, 
Duke. One of theſe men is Genius to the other; 

And ſo of theſe: Which is the natural man, 

And which the ſpirit ? Who deciphers them ? 
Dro. S. I, Sir, am Dromio; command him away, 
Dre. E. |, Sir, am Dromio ; pray, let me ſtay. 
Ant. S. Egeon, art thou not? or elſe his ghoſt? 
Dro. S. O, my old maſter ! who hath bound him here? 
Abb. Whoever bound him, I will looſe his bonds, 

And gain a huſband by his liberty :— 

Speak, old Ægeon, if thou be'ſt the man 

That hadſt a wife once call'd Amilia, 

That bore thee at a burden two fair ſons : 

O, if thou be'ſt the ſame Ægeon, ſpeak, 

And ſpeak unto the ſame Emilia! 
ge. If I dream not“, thou art Emilia; 

If thou art ſhe, tell me, where is that ſon 

That floated with thee on the fatal raft ? 
Abb. By men of Epidamnum, he, and I, 

And the twin Dromio, all were taken up; 

But, by and by, rude fiſhermen of Corinth 

By force took Dromio, and my ſon from them, 

And me they left with thoſe of Epidamnum : 

What then became of them, I cannot tell; 

I, to this fortune that you ſee me in. ; 
Duke. Why, here begins his morning ſtory right: 

Theſe two Antipholus's, theſe two ſo like, 


2 If T dream not, —] In the old copy this ſpeech of Ægeon, and g 
ſubſequent one of the Abbeſs, follow the ſpeech of the Duke, be 
fginning with the words—* Why, here“ Kc Ihe tranſpoſtticn - 
ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. It ſcarcely requires any juſtification 47 
an w er to Emilia's adjuration would neceflarily immeciately 2 
it. Beſides, as Mr Steevers has obſerved, as theſe [pecches ud 
the old copy, the Duke comments on ZEmilia's words bf r ſac 
uttered thera ; The flight change now made renders the 1 


And 
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11 theſe two Dromios, one in ſemblance 3— 

gendes her urging of her wreck at fea #+— 

bele are the parents to theſe children, 

Thich accidentally are met together. 

Antipholus, thou cam'ſt from Corinth firſt. 

it. F. No, Sir, not I; I came from Syracuſe, 

Dule. Stay, ſtand apart; I know not which is which. 

4, E. 1 came from Corinth, my moſt gracious Lord. | 

Dre. E. And I with him. | 

ft, E. Brought to this town by that moſt famous warrior, 

Duke Menaphon, your moſt renowned uncle. 

ir. Which of you two did dine with me to-day ? 

/nt. S. I, gentle Miſtreſs. 

Adu, And are not you my huſband ? 

Au. E. No, I ſay, nay, to that. | 

Al. C. And fo do I, yet did ſhe call me ſo; 

id this fair gentlewoman, her ſiſter here, | 

Did call me brother: What I told you then, | 

| hope, I ſhall have leiſure to make good: | 

If this be not a dream, I ſee, and hear. | 
Jig. That is the chain, Sir, which you had of me. 
Au. $. I think it be, Sir; I deny it not. 

Au. E. And you, Sir, for this chain arreſted me. 
Ang. I think, I did, Sir: I deny it not. 
Adr. I ſent you money, Sir, to be your bail, 

Dy Dromio; but I think, he brought it not. . 
Dro, E, No, none by me. | 
Al. F. This purſe of ducats 1 receiv'd from you. 

d Dromio my man did bring them me: 

| ſze, we ſtill did meet each other's man, 

And I was ta'en for him, and he for me, 

And thereupon theſe Errors are aroſe. 

Ant, T. "Theſe ducats pawn I for my father here. 

Date, It ſhall not need, thy father hath his life. 

Car, Sir, I muſt have that diamond from you. 


l. E. There, take it; and much thanks for my good cheer. 


L 


= © 


e! 


| 
b = ſendlance,] Is here a triſyllable. MaA1oNE. | 
= of ber wreck at ſea—] 1 ſuſpe that a line following this has | 
| 


kd; the import of which was, that Theſe circumſtances all con- 
** 1 4 8 prove—that Theſe were the parents, &c. The line which 1 | 
5 Nele to have been loſt, and the following one, beginning perhaps with ö 


be ſame w. . 1 
= word, the omiſſion might have been occalioned by the com- 
Ier's eye glancing from one to the other. MALONSE. 


Abb. 


— - 


| 
1 
' 
1 
| 
| 
| 
4 


My heavy burdens are delivered :— 


were not born till now. -STEEvVENS. 
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Abb. Renowned Duke, vouchſafe to take the patne 
To go with us into the abbey here, 
And hear at large diſcourſed all our fortunes : 
And all that are aſſembled in this place, 
That by this ſympatllized one day's error 
Have ſuffer'd wrong, go, keep us company, 
And we ſhall make full ſatisfaction. — 
Twenty-five years * have I but gone in travail 
Of you, my ſons ; nor, till this preſent hour“, 


The Duke, my huſband, and my children both, 
And you the calendars of their nativity, 
Go to a goſſip's feaſt, and go with me; 
After ſo long grief ſuch nativity?! 
Dube. With all my heart, I'll goſſip at this feaſt, 


CExeunt Dux, Aunztss, Eero, Covarinuy 
MercHanTt, ANGELO, and Aitendants, 


Dro. S. Maſter, ſhall I fetch your ſtuff from ſhip-boanl! 
Ant. E. Dromio, what ſtuff of mine haſt thou embark 
Dro. S. Your goods, that lay at hoſt, Sir, in the Cent 
Ant. S. He ſpeaks to me; I am your maſter, Dromis: 

Come, go with us; we'll look to that anon : 

Embrace thy brother there, rejoice with him. 


[ Exeunt Anxriruor us S. and E. Ar. and lac 


Dro. S. There is a fat friend at your maſter's houle, 
That kitchen'd me for you to-day at dinner; 
She now ſhall be my ſiſter, not my wife. 

Dro. E. Methinks, you are my glaſs, and not my brothel 
I ſee by you, I am a ſweet-faced youth. i 
Will you walk in to ſee their goffiping ? 

Dro. S. Not J, Sir, you are my elder. 


5 Twenty-five years—] The old copy reads—thirty-thre. 
emendation, which is Mr. Theobald's, is ſupported by a paſſage 
firſt \@t—My: youngeſt boy—At ejghteen years, &c. compared with ar 
ther in the pr: ſent At—But /ever years ſince, &c. Matoxk. % 

6 . nor, till this preſent hour,] The old copy reads—and till 
emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. Burden, in the next Int 
eorrected by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALoNE. w 

7 After fo long grief ſuch nativity /] We ſhould farely wi 
feflivity. Nativity lying ſo near, and the termination being the 
both words, the miſtake was eaſy. JounsoN. teh 

The old reading may be right. She has juſt ſaid, chat to her, 
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Dro. E. That's a queſtion : how ſhall we try it? - 
Dro. S. We'll draw cuts for the ſenior: till then, lead 


Ou firſt. 
Dro. E. Nay, then, thus: 
Fe came into the world, like brother and brother; 


ad now let's go hand in hand, not one before another“. 
[ Exeunt, 


in this comedy we find more intricacy of plot than diſtinction of 
racer; and our attention is lefs lorcibly engaged, becauſe we can 
fs in great meaſure how the denoucment will he brought about. Yet 
poet ſecms unwilling to part with his ſubject, even in this laſt and 
jecefary ſcene, where the ſame miſtakes are continued, till their 
wer of afforcing entertainment is entirely Joſt. STEEVENS. 

Ihe long doggrel verſes that Shakſpeare has attributed in this play 
the two Dromios, are written in that kind of metre which was 
ally attributed by the dramatic poets before his time, in their co- 
t pieces, to ſome of their inferior characters; and this circuraſtance 
me of many that authorize us to place the precediag comedy, as 
Il as Love's Labour's Loft, and The Taming of the Shrew, (where the 
je kind of verſification is likewiſe found), among our author's earlieſt 
ddutions; compoſed probably at a time when he was imperceptibly 
ected with the prevailing mode, and before he had complete ly learned 
0 deviate boldly from the common track.“ As theſe early pieces 


- not eaſily met with, I fall fubjoin a few extracts from ſame 
them ; 


LIKE WILL TO LIKE. 


1568, 


Ry, Tf your name to me you will declare and fhowe, 

on may in this matter my minde the fooner knowe. 

' Ti. Few wordes are beſt among friends, chris is true, 
Therefore | ſhall briefly ſhow my name unto you. 

om Tofpot it is, it need not to be printed, | 
Wherefore 1 with Raife Roifter muſt needs be acquainted.” &e. 


Commons ConvDiTt1oN's. 
[About 1570.] 


. 17 gogs aloud, my maiſters, we were not beſt longer here to 
« fate, 

thinke was never ſuch a craſtie knave before this daie. [ Ex. Ambo, 
Und, Are thei all gone? Ha, ha, well fare old Shift at a neede: 
by on woundes had I not deviſed this, I had hanged indeed. 
. ners. Ai you) tinke me no tinkes; I'll meddle with them no more. 
thinke was never knave ſo uſed by a companie of tinkers before, 
J Jour leave I'll be fo bolde as to looke about me and ſpie, 
alt any knaves for my coming down in ambuſh do lie. 

« By 
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By your licence I minde not to preache longer in this tree, 
My tinkerly faves are packed hence, as farre as I maie ſee,” & 


PROMOS AND CAS$ANDRA, 
1578, 


The wind is yl blows no man's gaine; for cold I neede not care 
Here is nine and twentie ſutes of apparel for my ſhare; - 
And ſome, berlady, very good, for ſo ſtandeth the caſe, 

As neither gentleman nor other Lord Promos ſheweth any grace; 
But I marvel much, poore flaves, that they are hanged ſo ſoone, 
They were wont to ſtaye a day or two, now ſcarce an aſternoone, ke, 


Tux TurEtzt LADIES os LoxndDoN, 


1584. 
« You think I am going to market to buy roſt meate, do ye not! 
*« I thought ſo, but you are deceived, for I wot what I wot : 
« am neither going to the butchers, to buy veale, mutton, or beck, 
« But row going to a bloodſucker, and who is it ? faith Uſurie, that 
ecſe. 


Tur ConBpitren's PRorrer. 


1594. 


« Quoth Niceneſs to Newfangle, thou art ſuch a Jacke, 
« That thou deviſeſt fortie faſhions for my ladie's backe. 
% And thou, quoth he, art ſo poſleſst with everie ſrantick toy, 
That following of my ladic's humour thou doſt make her coy. 
« For once a day for faſhion-ſake my lady muſt be ſicke, 
© No meat but mutton, or at moſt the pinion of a chicke: 
« To-day her one haire beſt becomes, which yellow is as gold, 
A periwig is better for to-morrow, blacke to behold : 
« To-day in pumps and cheveril gloves to walk ſhe will be bold, 
« To-morrow cuffes and countenance, for feare of catching cold; 
« Now is ſhe barefaſt to be ſeene, ſtraight on her mufler goes; 
« Now is ſhe hufft up to the crowne, ſtraight nuſled to the noſe, 


See alſo Gammer, Gurton : Needle, Damon and Pythias, &c. Mitres, 


ben ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED, 


— — . — — — 


Don Pedro, Prince of Arragon. 

Don John, his Baflard Brother. 

Claudio, a young Lord of Florence, Favourite to Don Pedrg, 

Benedick, a young Lord of Padua, favoured likewiſe þ 
Don Pedro. . 

Leonato, Governor of Meſſina. 

Antonio, his Brother. 

Balthazar, Servant io Don Pedro. 

Borachio, Followers of Don John. 


Conrade, 

Dogherry, ; 

Verge 29 teuo fooliſh Officers. 
A Sexton. 

A Friar. 

A Boy. 


Hero, Daughter to Leonato. 
Beatrice, Micce to Leonato. 


vac. it Gentlewomen altending on Hero. 


Meſſenger s, Waicb, and Attendants. 


S CEM E, Meſſina. 


— ̃ ͤ-̃—— 7 ˙——7—˖L— . nn ea — ER. 


UCH ADO ABOUT NOTHIN G-. 


CT: SCENE I. 


Before Leonato's Houſe. 


Fuer LeonaTo, HERO, BearrICE, and Others, with 
a Meſſenger. 


Lem. I learn in this letter, that Don Pedro of Arragon 
amt this night to Me ſſina. 5 


Ma. He is very near by this; he was not three leagues 


when 1 left him. 
Leon. 


Ihe ſtory is from Arioſto, Orl. Fur B. » Pope. a 

[tis true, as Mr. Pope has obſerved, that ſomewhat reſembling the 
tory of this play is to he found in the fifth book of the Orlando Furioſo. 
u Sp-ofer's Faery Queen, B. ii. © 4. as remote an original may be 
Iced, A novel, however, of Belleforeſt, copied from another of 
Banello, ſcems to have furniſhed Shakſpeare with. his ſable, as it ap- 
mehes nearer in all its particulars to the play before us, than any 
ler perform mee known to be extant. I have ſeen ſo many verſions 
Im this once popular collection, that I entertain no doubt but that a 
put myority of the tales it comprehends, have made their appearance 
na Lopliſh refs, Of that particular ſt ry which | have juſt men- 
Word viz. the 18th hiſtory in the third volume, no tranſlation- has 
Wherto been met with. 

[his play w.s entered at Stationer's Hall, Aug. 23, 1600. STErVENS. 
anollo is continually quoted for the fable of Much Ado about Nothing ; 
t| ſuſpect our poet to have been ſatisfied with the Gencura of Turber- 
1 The tale (ſays Harrington) is a pretie comical matter, and hath 
. Written in E»:lif verſe ſome few years paſt, learnedly and with 
dad grace, by M. George Turbervil.“ Aviofto, fol. 1591. p 29 
FARMER, 


by 


1 ſuppoſe 
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Leon. How many gentlemen have you loft in this aa: 

Meß. But few of any fort *, and > of wa _ 

Leon. A victory is twice itſelf, when the atchiow 
brings home full numbers. I find here, that Don Ped 
hath beſtowed much honour on a young Florentine, cal 
Claudio. | ; 

Ma. Much deſerved on his part, and equally re 
ber'd by Don Pedro: He hath 8 himfelf bond th 
promiſe of his age; doing, in the figure of a lamb, tl 
feats of a lion; he hath, indeed better better'd expech. 
tion, than you muſt expect of me to tell you how. 

Leon. He hath an uncle here in Meſſina will be en 
much glad of it. 

Meſfj. 1 have already delivered him letters, and there 
appears __—_ in him; even ſo much, that joy coll 
not ſhew itſelf modeſt enough, without a badge of bi 
terneſs 3. | 

Leon. Did he break out into tears ? 

Mefſ. In great meaſure. 

Leon. A kind overflow of kindneſs: There are no fac 
truer * than thoſe that are ſo waſh'd. How much better 
it to weep at joy, than to joy at weeping ? 

Beat. I. pray you, is Signior Montanto return'd * fm 
the wars, or no? 


I ſuppoſe this comedy to have been written in 1600, in which year 
was printed. See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Sbalſteure l p 
Vol. i. MaLonE. 

2 — of any ſort,] i. e. of any kind. Sort, in our author's age, . 
often uſed ſor high rank, (ſee p. 71.) but it ſeerns from the context to h 
here the ſame ſignification as at preſent MaALoNe. | 
y could not ſpew itſelf modeſt enough, without a badge of bitterry 
This is an idea which Shakſpeare ſeems to have been delighted to 
troduce. It occurs again in Macbeth : 

" my plenteous joys, 
« Wantcn in fullneſs, ſeek to hide themſelves 
« In drops of ſorrow. STEEVENS, * 

A badge being the diſtinguiſhing mar# worn in our author s time 
the ſervants of noblemen, &c. on the fleeve of their liveries, Nn 
uſual licence he employs the word to ſignify a mark or token in pee 
So, in Macbeth : 

Their hands and faces were all dg with blood. Malek, 


*.— KO faces truer] That is, none boneſier, none more _— 


. * * * * ci 

$ — is Signior Montanto return. —] Montanto was one of _ ; 
terms of the fencing-ſchool. So, in the Merry Wives of 9 
« — thy reverſe, thy diſtznce, thy montant,'” STEEVENS: I 


ABOUT NOTHING. -_ 


e. I know none of that name, lady ; there was none 


loch in the army of any fort 6. a 

Luan. What is he that you aſk for, niece ? 

lle. My couſin means Signior Benedick of Padua. 

Me. O, he's return'd; and as pleaſant as ever he was. 

B:at. He ſet up his bills? here in Meſſina, and challenged 
Cupid at the flight * : and my uncle's fool, reading the chal- 
knge, ſubſcribed for Cupid, and challenged him-at the bird- 
bolt 7,—I pray you how many bath he kill'd and eaten in 
theſe wars? But how, many hath he Kill'd? for, indeed, I pro- 
miſe to eat all of his killing. 

Len. Faith, niece, you tax Sigmor Benedick too much; 
but hell be meet with you *, 1 douht it not. 

My, He hath done good ſervice, lady, in theſe wars. 

Beet, You had muſty victual, and he hath holp to eat 
t he's a very valiant -trencher-man, he hath an excellent 
tomach, 

AJ. And a good ſoldier too, lady. 

Bat. Aude a good ſoldier to a lady But what is he te 
a word ! ü 
M-/. A lord to a lord, a man to a man; ſtuff'd with all 
leuourable virtues “. 

Beat. 


* —of any ſort ] i. e. of any quality above the common. WARBURTON. 

' He ſet up bis bills, &c.} Beatrice means, that Benedick publiſhed a 
general challenge, like a prize-fighter. So, in Naſhe's Have tvith you to 
Vage Walden, &c. 1596: © bing up bills like a bearward or fencer, 
wiat fights we ſhall have, and what weapons ſhe will meet me at.” 

| STEEVENS, 

? —allenge! Cupid at the flight :] To challenge at the flight, was 
| chillenge to ſhoot with an arrow. Flight means an arrow. STEEV. 

Thel, which in the Latin of the middle ages was called fea, 
Ws 4 flect arrow with narrow feathers, uſually ſhot at rovers. See 
Nount's Ancient Teuures, P- 64, edit. 1679. MALONE, ! 

'— the bird-bolt.] A bolt feems to have been a general, though 
Wan vaiverfal, term for an arrow, See Minſheu's D:#. in v. The 
nd is Fill uſed in the common proverb, © A fool's belt is ſoon ſhot.” 
that particular ſpecies of arrow which was employed in killing birds, 
Wis called a 4; 4--bolt. MartoNE. | 
; The bin. lil 5 a ſhort thick arrow without point, and ſpreading at 
me dtremity ſo much, as to leave a flat ſurface, about the breadth of 
Willing, Such are to this day in uſe to kill rooks with, and are ſhot 
. 2 croſs- bow. STEEVENS, | 

be meet wvith you,] This a very common expreſſion in the 
les, and ſignifies he be your match, he'll be even with vou. 
STEEVENS., 
3 with a!! honourable virtues.| Stuff 4, in this firſt inſtance, 
ous meaning, Mr. Edwards obſerves, that Mee, in his 
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Beat. It is ſo, indeed; he is no leſs than a ſtuff d ma: 
but for the ſtuffing well, we are all mortal 3, | 

Leon. You muſt not, Sir, miſtake my niece: there i; x 
kind of merry war betwixt Signior Benediek and her: 
never meet, but there's a ſkirmiſh of wit between them, 

Beal. Alas, he gets nothing by that. In our laſt co. 
flict, four of his five wits went halting off, and now ; 
the whole man govern'd with one: ſo that if he have wit 
enough to keep himſelf warm, let him bear it for a 8% 
ference 5 between himſelf and his horſe; for it is all th 
wealth that he hath left, to be known a reaſonable crea. 
ture Who is his companion now? he hath every mont 
new {worn brother. 

Me. ls it poſſible ? 

Beat. Very eaſily poſſible : he wears his faith b but as the 
faſhion of his hat, it ever changes with the next block“. 

Ma. ! fee, lady, the gentleman is not in your books“. 

Bad. 


Diſcourſes on Scripture, ſpeaking of Adam, ſays, © —he whom Gol 
had fuffed with ſo many excellent qualities.“ Edwards's MS, Agi, 
in the Winter's Tale; 

6 whom you know 

« Offi d ſufficiency.” S1REVENS. 

3 — be is no leſs than o ituft'd man: but for the ſtuſhng—:eell, ww wr 
all mortal.) Beatrice ſtarts an idea at the words fe d man; and pris 
dently checks herſelf in the purſuit of it. A fluff d man was one ol the 
many cant phraſes for a cuctold. FARMER. 

1 — four of his five wits—] In our author's time wit was the ge⸗ 
neral term for intellectual powers. The wits ſcem to have been rec» 


koned five, by analogy to the five ſenſes, or the five inlets of ideas. 
@1N50N, 


S — if be bath wit enorg) to leep bine, warm, let lim bear it for © 
difference, c.] Such a one bas wit enough te lecp bin, 7 rarn, 18 © 
proverbial expreſſion. To bear any thing for a difference, is a term in 
heraldry. So, in Hamlet, Ophelia ſays: © —you may wear yours Witt 
a difference, STEEVENS. 2 

6 — be wears bis faith—] Not religious proſcſſion, but pref. 9 

rienJſhip. WARBURTON, i 
2 7 2. the next block.) A Puck is the mould on which 2 hat 8 
formed. The old writers ſometimes uſe the word bl, for the hat 
itſelf. SrEkvxNs. +6 

8 — the gentlem in is not in your bools.] Tunis is a phraſe uſe * 
lieve, by more than underſtand it. To be in on-'s books is 10 be in 
codicils or will, to be among friends ſet down for legacies. 3 ö 

I rather think that the 65, alluded to, are memorandune be“ 


. . . 4 : ec n 25 * 
like the viſiting- books of the preſent age. It appears to have b * 
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But, No: an he were, I would burn my ſtudy. But, pray 


ou, who is his companion? Is there no young {quarer ? now, 
dat will make a voyage with him to the devil? 

Mi, He is moſt in the company of the right noble 
yh O lord! he will hang upon him like a diſeaſe : 
is ſooner caught than the peſtilence, and the taker runs 
reſently mad. God help the noble Claudio! if he have 
wpht the Benedick, it will colt him a thouſand pound ere 
he be cured. 

MF. I will hold friends with you, lady. 

Brat, Do, good friend. 

lm. You'll ne'er run mad, niece. 

Brat, No, not till a hot January. 

My. Don Pedro is approach'd. 


Luer Don PRDRO, attended by BALTHAZZAR and others; 
Don Joux, CLaupio, and BentDiCK. 


D. Pedro. Good Signior Leonato, you are come to meet 
your trouble: the faſhion of the world is to avoid colt, and 
jou encounter it. 


tiently the cuſtom to chronicle the ſmall beer of every occurrence, whether 
[terary or domeſtic, in Table- boobs. 
|t mould ſeem from the following paſſage in the Taming of the Shrew, 
that thi phraſe might have originated from the Herald: Office : 

A herald, Kate! oh, put me in thy books /" 
Alter all, the following note in one of the Harleian MSS. No. 847, 
may be the beſt illuſtration : 
V. C. to Henry Fradſham, Gent. the owner of this book: 

© Some write their fantaſics in verſe 


v are 


Prius 


of the 


e ge 


| recs 


ox. 

fur 6 * In their brokes where they friendſhippe ſhewe, 

"is 2 a Whercin oft tymes they doe rehearſe 

_ _ * Tae great good will that they do owe, &c.” STxEvens. 

. lobe ir a m, buuks originally meant, to be in the liſt of his re 


1 


en, Sir John Mandevilie tell us, © alle the mynſtrelles that come 
ure the great Chan ben witholden with him, as of his houſhold, and 


71 o ML. 
cer ed in his bookes, as for his own men.“ FARMER. 


hat is Avant and a lever, in Cupid's Vocabulary, were ſynonymous. 
ic hat "Cp the Phre ſe— 7 le in a perſon's lool. — Was applied equally 
„me lover a ' 


over and the menlal attendant. MaLoNE. 
332 ſrewer—) A fquarer I take to be a choleric, quarrel- 
3 for in Ulis ſcuſe Shakſpeare uſes the word to ſquare, Sa, 
emer Night's Dream, it is ſaid of Oberon and Titania, that 
3 me but 14 e they ſquare. So the lente may be, J. there no hot- 
eule tb will hep hi company through ail bis mad pranks ? 


Jon uso. 


I 2 L. 29. 


1e 
1 par 7 


hooks, 
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Leon. Never came trouble to my houſe in the likenet 
of your grace: for trouble being gone, comfort ſhould te. 
main; but, when you depart from me, ſorrow abides, and 
happineſs takes his leave. 

D. Pedro. You embrace your charge * too willingly, 
think, this is your daughter, 

Leon. Her mother hath many times told me fo, 

Bene. Were you in doubt, Sir, that you aſk'd her? 

Leon. Sigmor Benedick, no; for then were you a child, 

D. Pedro. You have it full, Benedick : we may gueſs by 
this what you are, being a man. T ruly, the lady father 
herſelf * ;—Be happy, lady! for you are like an honourable 
father. | | 

Bene. If Signior Leonato be her father, ſhe would not 
have his head on her ſhoulders for all Meſſina, as like him 28 
ſhe is. | | 
Beal. I wonder, that you will ſtill be talking, Signior 
Benedick ; no body marks you. 

Bene. What, my dear lady Diſdain ! are you yet living? 

Beal. ls it poſſible, diſdain ſhould die, while ſhe hath ſuch 
meet food to feed it, as Signior Benedick 3? Courteſy itſ{f 
mult convert to diſdain, if you come in her preſence. 

Bene. Then is courteſy a turn-coat :—But it is certain, I 
am loved of all ladies, only you excepted : and I would | 
could find in my heart that I had not a hard heart; for, 
truly, I love none, 

Beat. A dear happineſs to women ; they would elle hare 
been troubled with a pernicious ſuitor. I thank God, and 
my cold blood, I am of your humour for that; I had rather 
hear my dog bark at a crow, thau a man ſwear he loves me. 

Bene. God keep your ladyihip {till in that mind! lo 
ſome gentleman or other ſhall *ſcape a predeſtinate ſcratcli'd 


face. 
Beat. Scratching could not make it worſe, an 'twere ſuch 


a face as yours were. 


1 — your charge— | That is, your Jariben, your incumbrance. Jou x S0. 
2 Truly, the lady fathers herſelf : 

Sit ſuo ſimilis patri 

Manlio, et facile inſciis 

Noſcitetur ab omnibus, 

Et pudicitiam ſuæ 


Matris indicet ore. Catul. 57. Matoxx. : 
?] A kindred thought 
ſt become 


STEEV, 


2 C »# 


3 — ſuch meet food to fred it, as fignior Benedich . 
occurs in Coriolanus, Act II. ſc. 1: © Our very prieſts mu 
makers, if they cacounter ſuch ridiculous ſubjects as you are. 
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ine. Well, you are a rare parrot- teacher. 

t. A bird of my tongue, is better than a beaſt of 
yours. EE 
ene. I would, my horſe had the ſpeed of your tongue; 
and ſo good a continuer: Put keep your way o' God's name; 
| have done. 

Neat, You always end with a jade's trick ; I know you of 
01G, 
ND. Pedro. This is the ſam of all: Leonato—Signior Clau- 
dio, and Signior Benedick—my dear friend Leonato hath in- 
ved you all. I tell him, we ſhall ſtay here at the leaſt a 
month; and he heartily prays, ſome cecaſion may detain u3 
longer: I dare ſwear he 1s no hypocrite, but prays from his 
heart, | 

Len, If you ſwear, my lord, you ſhall not be forſworn. 
Let me bid you welcome, my lord : being reconciled to 
the prince your brother, I owe you all duty. 

D. John, I thank you“: I am not of many words, but I 
tlank you. 

[ew Pleaſe it your grace lead on? 

V. Pedro, Your hand, Leonato ; we will go together. 

CF Exeunt all but EH R DIR ard CLauno, 

Clard, Tenediek, didſt thou note the daughter of S1gnor 
Leonato ? | 

Bene. I noted her not; but I look'd on her. 

Cloud, Is ſhe not a modeſt young lady? 
| Z:ne, Do you queſtion me, as an honeſt man ſhould do, 
tor my ſimple true judgment? or would you have me ſpeak 
ater my cuſtom, as being a profeſſed tyrant to their ſex ? 

Claud., No, I pray thee, ſpeak in ſober judgment. 

bene, Why, i'faith, methinks ſhe is too low for a high 
pralle, too brown for a fair praiſe, and too little for a great 
praiſe: only this commendation I can afford her; that were 
he other than ſhe is, ſhe were unhandſome; and being no 
(ther but as ſhe is, I do not like her. 

Clad, Thou think'ſt, J am in ſport; I pray thee, tell me 
ny tow thou likeſt her. 

Bene, Would you buy her, that you enquire after her? 

(bud. Can the world buy ſuch a jewel? 

Lere, Vea, and a caſe to put it into. But ſpeak you this 
aa og Jeu 45 The poet has judiciouſly marked the gloomineſs of 
nile a ra er by making him averſe to the common forms of 

J. Sir J. Hawkins, 
E 3 with 
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with. a ſad brow? or do you play the flouting [ack 5; u 
tell us Cupid is a good hare-finder ©, and Vulcan 2 rare * 
penter? Come, in what key ſhall a man take you, to gon 
the ſong ? ? 

Claud. In mine eye, ſhe is the ſweeteſt lady that erer! 
looked on. 

Bene. I can ſce yet without ſpeQacles, and I ſee no fac 
matter: there's her couſin, an ſhe were not poſſeſs'd with a 
fury, excceds her as much in beauty, as the firſt of May doth 
the lait of December. But, I hope, you have no intent ty 
turn nuſband; have you? 

Crd, I would ſcarce truſt myſelf, though I had ſwon 
the contrary, if Hero would be my wife. 


Lene, 1>'t come to this, i'faith? Hath not the woll i 
one man, but he will wear his cap with ſuſpicion 5? Shall q 
I never 
S — the Auling Jack:] Jac", in our author's time, I know 10 U 
why, was a term of contempt. 80, in King Henry IV. P. i. AG ii. 
* — the prince is # Jud, a ſueuk- cup.“ Again, in the Taming of l f 
Slew? 
6. — raſcal ſidler, 
” „And twanpling J, with ſuch vile terms, &c.“ K 
See in Mirſeeu's Dicer, 1617, ® A Fack ſauce, or ſaucie Jul. 
$-e alfo Chaucer's Cant. Tales, ver. 14816, and the note, edit. I- 
wi:itt, Mato. ; 
© —— to tell us Cupid is a good hair. fuer, &c.] I believe no more 
meant by thoſe ladicrous expreflions than this—Do you mean, . 
Benedick, to amuſe us with improbable ſtories ? F 
An ingenious correſpondent, whoſe ſignature is R. W. explains the i] 
paſſage in the fame ſenſe, but more amply, © Do you mean to tell us 
that love is not blind, and that fire will not conſume What 1s colt pe 
bultible ?—for both theſe propoſitions are implied in making Cupid 1 4 
Loud hore-finder, and Vulcan (the God of tre) a good carpenter. L 
other words, weould you convince me, whoſe opinion on this bead i reel tl 
known, that you can be in love without being blird, and can pla with fot 
flame of beauty without being ſcorched? STEEVENS. | . 10 1 
I explain the paſſage thus: Do you ſeoff and mack in telling ® 1 1 
Cupid, who is blind, is a goed bare. finder, which requires a quick 22 
and that Vulcan, a blackſmith, is a rare carpenter? 1 OLLET. bo 95 
After ſuch attempts at decent illuſtration, I am afraid that we . 
wiſhes to know why Cupid is a good ang e muſt diſcover u . | 
the aſſiſtance of many quibbling alluſions of the ſame ſort, about lat 5 
and boar, in Mercutio's ſong in Romeo and Juliet, Act ĩi. COLLINS. f 
7 — to go in the ſong ?} i. e. to join with you in your ſong. STEFT 
2 ſong * } ) rr 0 
8 — wear his cap with ſſpicion?] That is, ſubject his hea 6 
difquiet of jealouſy. JounsoN. c-lowing * 


In the Palace of Pleaſure, 8 vo. 1566, p. 233, WE have the allg. 
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| never ſee a batchelor of threeſcore again ? Go to, faith ; 
io thou wilt needs thruſt thy neck into a yoke, wear the 


return'd to ſeek you. 


Re-enter Don PeDRO. 
D. Pedro. What ſecret hath held you here, that you fol- 


lowed not to Leonato's? a 
„eue. I would, your grace would conſtrain me to tell. 


D, Pedro. 1 charge thee on thy allegiance. 


lunb man, 1 would have you think ſo; but on my alle- 
gence—mark you this, on my allegiance :—tHe is in love. 
With who — now that is your grace's part. — Mark, lo 
ſhort his anſwer is — With Hero, Leonato's ſhort daugliter. 
Claud. If this were ſo, ſo were it uttered “. 
Beule. Like tlie old tale, my lord: it is not ſo, nor t was 
tot ſo; but, indeed, God forbid it ſhould be fo. 


hould be otherwiſe. 


worthy, 
Claud, You ſpeak this to fetch me in, my lord. 
D. Pedro, By my troth, I ſpeak my thought. 
Claud, And, in faith, my lord, I ſpoke mine. 


page: © All they that wear Hornet, be pardoned to wear their cappes 
upon their heads,” HE NDRSOͤ s. g 
jn our author's time none but the inferior claſſes wore caps, and ſuch 
perſons were termed in contempt flat-caps. All gentlemen wore bats. 
Pcrhaps therefore the meaning is, Is there not one man in the world pru- 
dent enough to keep out of that ſtate where he muſt live in apprehenſion 
that bis Uh will be worn occaſionally by another. 80, in Othe!ls : 
4 For | fear Caſſio with my night=cap too.“ Mato. 
Hb arvay Sundays. ] A proverbial expreſſion to ſignify that a man 
reſt at all; when Sunday, a day formerly of eaſe and diverſion, 
Vs paſſed ſo uncomſortably. WAarBuRTON., 
* 5 alluſion is moſt probably to the ſtrict manner in which the ſab- 
+ = odferved by the puritans, who uſually ſpent that day in /ighe 
yy and other hypocritical marks of devotion. STrevexs. 
* « If this wvere fo, fo zoere it uttered.) Claudio, evading at firſt 
rm on ire paſſion, ſays; if I had really confided ſuch a ſecret 
"Wig ag * would have blabbed it in this manner. In his next 
pow 8 ubs proper to avow his love; and when Benedick ſays, 
* feould be fo, i. e. God forbid he ſhould even with to marry 
uche replies, God forbid 1 ſhould not wiſh it. STEEvENS. 


E 4 


has no 


Bene, 


unt of it, and ſigli away Sundays?. Look, Don Pedro is 


Pre. You hear, Count Claudio: I can be ſecret as a 


Claud. If my paſſion change not ſhortly, God forbyd it 
D. Pedro. Amen, if you love her, for the lady is very well 


— — 
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Hene. And, by my two faiths and troths, my lord, I ſpeak 
mine, oy 

Claud. That I love her, I feel. 7 

D. Pedro. "That ſhe is worthy, I know, 

Bene. That I neither feel how ſhe ſhould be loved, nor 
know how {he ſhould be worthy, is the opinion that fire can- 
not melt out of me: I will die in it at the flake. 

D. Pedro. Thou wait ever an obſtinate heretie in the de. 
ſpight of beauty. 

Claud. And never could maintain his part, but in the 
force of his will *. 

Lene. hat a woman conceived me, I thank her; that 
ſhe brought me up, I likewiſe give her moſt humble thanks: 
but that I will have a recheat winded in my forehead, or 
lang my bugle in an inviſible hHaldric *, all women ſhall par. 
don me: Becauſe I will not do them the wrong to miltnſ 
auy, I will do myſelf the right to truſt none; and the fine i, 
(for the which I may go the finer,) I will live a bachelor, 

D. Pedro. I ſhall fee thee, ere I die, look pale with lore, 

Bene. With anger, with ſiekneſs, or with hunger, my lord; 
not with love : prove, that ever I loſe more blood with lore, 
than I will get again with drinking, pick ont mine eyes wi 
„ ballnd-maker's pen, and hang me up at the door of a brothel 
aufe tor rhe ſign of blind Cupid. ; 

{). Huch. Well, if ever thou doſt fall from this faith, thou 
wiit prove a notable. argument 5. 


Bene. If I do, hang me in a bottle like a cat *, and ſhoot 
at 


— 


2. — but inthe force of his will.] Alluding to the definition of a heretic 
in the ſchools. WARBURTON, | 

3 — but that I will bave a recheat winded in my forebead,| That 15, 
T will wear a horn on my forchead which the buni/ſman may blow. A 
recleate is the ſound by Which dogs are called back. Shakſpeare * Yr 
mercy upon the poor cuckold, his horn is an inexhauſtible ſubject © 
merriment. Jouxso. 

A recheate is a particular leſſon upon the horn, to call d 
the ſcent; from the old French word recet. HAN MER. = 

4 — bang my bugle in an inviſible baldrick,) Bugle, i. e. a (rl —_ 
hunting-horn. Ihe meaning ſcems to be—or that I ſhould ha | 
pelled to carry any horn that I muſt wiſh to remain inviſible, po we 4 
ſhculd be aſhamed to hang openly in my belt or baldric. It is fl 1 
the mercenary cuckold, that he carries his horns in his pocket. "7 R 

5 — natable argument. ] An eminent ſubj<& for ſatire. Rome 

© in a bottle like a cut, As to the cat and botdle, can procure a : 
information than the following, which does not exactly fuit 


09s back from 


ith the 
text 


he 
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+ me; and he that hits me, let him be clap'd on the ſaoulder, 
and call'd Adam”. — 

N. Pedro. Well, as time ſhall try: 

Jr lime the ſuwage bull doth bear the yoke *. 

Bene, The ſavage bull may; but if ever the ſenſible 
Penedick bear it, pluck off the bull's horns, and ſet them 
u my forehead: and let me be vilely painted; and in ſuch 
creat letters as they write, Here is good horſe to hire, let 
them ſignify under my Sign Here you may ſee Benedick the 


marry" d man. | 
Chud. If this ſhould ever happen, thou would'ſt be hoꝛn- 


mad. 

D. Pedro. Nay, if Cupid have not 80 all his qui ver in 
Venice ?, thou wilt quake for this ſhortly. 

Bene, I look for an earthquake too then. 

D. Pedro, Well, you will temporize with the hours: In 
the mean time, good Signior Benedick, repair to Leo- 
nato's; commend me to him, and tell him, I will not 
fail him at ſupper ; for, indeed, he hath made great prepa- 
ration. | 

Bene, J have almoſt matter enough in me for ſach an em- 
batage ; and fo I commit you 

Card, To the tuition: of God; from my houſe, (if I 


had it) — 


text. In forme counties of England, a cat was formerly cloſed up with 
at in a wooden bottle, (ſuch as that in which ſhepherds carry their 
nor) and was ſuſpended on a line. He who beat out the bottom 
i he ran undet it, and was nimble enough to eſcape its contents, was 
rgaried as the hero of this inhuman diverſion. © STEVENS. 

| Toſcot at a cat in a wooden bottle, with its head only viſible, might 
aye been one of the cruel ſports of our anceſtors; for I find another kind 
0 torment was formerly praiſed on this animal, at fairs, &c. So, in 
Braithwaithe's S!rappado for the Divell, 8 vo. 1615, p. 164: 

* ——who'd not thither runne, 

As 'twere to sh the cat at Ahington?” Marovr. 
hon and call Adam.] Adam Bell was a noted outlaw, and celebrated 
bar us archery. MALONE, 

by ore of Anc. Hug. Poet. Vol. i. p. 143. STEDVENS, 

3 - ime the ſavage lull doth bear the yohe.)] This line is taken from 
de Haut Tragedy, or Hieronymo, &c. 1605. See a note on the laſt 
edit. of Dodſley's Old Plays, Vol. xii. p. 387. STEEVENS, 

i 9 was written and acted before 159 3. MALONE, 
* 8 _ * ſpent all bis quiver in Venice,] All modern 
al ben n rcprefenting Venice in the ſame light as the ancients 

prus. And it is this character of the people that is here alluded 
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1 8 Pedro. The fixth of July; your loving friend, Bens. 
ick. 

Bene. Nay mock not, mock not: The body of you 
diſcourſe is ſometimes guarded with fragments i, and the 
guards are but ſlightly baſted on neither: ere you flout 
old ends any further, examine your conſcience ?; and { 
leave you. [ Exit Bexevicy, 

Claud. My liege, your highneſs now may do me good, 

D. Pedro. My love is thine to teach ; teach it but how, 
And thou ſhalt ſee how apt it is tolearn 
Any hard leſſon that may do thee good. 

Claud. Hath Leonato any ſon, my lord? 

D. Pedro. No child but Heio, ſhe's his only heir: 
Doſt thou affect her, Claudio? 

Claud. O my lord, 

When you went onward on this ended action, 
I look'd upon her with a ſoldier's cye, 


— = ee 


— guarded with fragments,j Guards were ornamental laces or ber- 


ders. STEEVENS. | 

? — ere you flout old ends any further, examine your conſcience j] Ha 
you endeavour to diflinguiſh yourſelf any more by antiquated alliſiant, exaine 
whether you can fairly claim them for your oxen. This, I think, is the 
meaning; or it may be underſtood in another ſeu'e, examine, if yur 
farcaſms do not touch ꝓounſelf. Jouns0X, 

Dr Johnſon's latter explanation is, I believe, the true one. By off 
ends the ſpeaker may mean the concluſion of letters commonly uſed in 
Shakſpeare's time; © From my houſe this ſixch of July, &c.” So, in the 
concluſion of a letter which our author ſuppoſes Lucrece to write: 

* Sol commend me from our houſe in grief; 
« My woes are tedious, though my words are brief.” 
See the Rope of Lucrece, p. £47, cdit 1780, and tlic note there. | 

This kind of concluſion to letters was not obſolete in our auttors 
time, as has been ſuggeſted. Michael Drayton concludes one of l 
letters to Drummond of Hawthornden in 1619, thus: “ And ſo wif: 
ing you all happineſs, 7 commend you to God's twition, and reſt your aft 
friend.” 80 alſo Lord Saliſbury concludes a letter to Sir Ralph Mü, 
wood, April jth, 1610, * —Andio I commit you to God's protectiob. 

| Winwood's Memerials, Ii. 147+ 
01d ends, however, may refer to the quotation that D. Pedro had made 
from the Spaniſh Tragedy. © Ere you attack me on the ſubject cf wy 
with ſragments of old plays, examine whether you are yourlelf free tom 
its power.” So King Richard : 
„With odd ld ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ.” Maroxk. 2 

Parnaby Googe thus ends his dedication to the firſt edition — - 
genis, I2 no. 1560: And thus cormittyng your Ladiſhip with all y x 
to the luicion of the moit merciful God, I ende, From Staple- inne 
Lenden, the cighte and twenty of March.“ REED, That 
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That Hk'd, but had a rongher taſk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love: 

bat nor | am return'd, and that war-thoughts 

Hlave left their places vacant, in their rcoms 

Come thronging ſoft and delicate deſires, 

All prompting me how fair young Hero is, WS 
Saying, 1 lik'd her ere I went to wars. : 

D. Pedro. Thou wilt be like a lover preſently, 

And tire the hearer with a book of words : 14 
if thou doſt love fair Hero, cheriſh it; 

And I will break with her, and with her father, 

And thou-ſhalt have her : Was't not to this end, 

That thou began'ſt to twiſt ſo fine a ſtory ? 

Claud, How ſweetly do you miniſter to love, 

That know love's grief by his complexion! 

But leſt my liking might too ſadden ſeem, 

| would have ſalv'd it with a longer treatiſe. 

D. Pe lo. What need the bridge much broader than the 
flood? 
The faireſt grant is the neceſſity ? : 

Look, what will ſerve, is fit: 'tis once, thou lov'ſt“; 

And I will fit thee with the remedy. | 

| know, we ſhall have revelling to-night ;. 

| vi aſſume thy part in ſome diſguiſe, 

And tell fair Hero Lam Claudio; 

Aud in her boſom I'll unclaſp my heart, 

And take her hearing priſoner with the force 

And ſlrong encounter of my amorous tale: 

then, after, to her father will I break ; 

Aud, the conclution is, ſhe ſhall be thine : 

lu practice let us put it preſently. . [Excnnts 


SCENE IL 


A Room in Leonato's Houſe. 
Euler Leonato and Ax TON IO. 


len. How now, brother? Where is my couſin | 
. ur ſon ? 
Han he provided this muſic ? : TY 


3 The fai , 
Ke, areſt grant is the nece//ity . ] No one can have a better reaſon for 
2 2 chan the neceſſity of its being granted. WAxB. 
fir al Is my toy ft ;] 22 has here, I belicve, the force of—once 
: ' orticlunus ; © , - 8 
Mn deny bim. +a, if he do require our voices, we ought 
Ant. 
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Ant, He is very buſy about it. But, brother, I can tl 
you ſtrange news that you yet dream'd not of, 

Leon. Are they good ? 

Ant. As the eyent ſtamps them ; but they have a good 
cover, they ſhow well outward, The prince and Count 
Claudio, walking in a thick-pleached alley 5 in my orchard, 
were thus much overheard by a man of mine: The prince 
diſcover'd to Claudio, that he loved my niece your daughter 
and meant to acknowledge it this night in a dance; and, if he 
found her accordant, he meant to take the preſent time by the 
top, and inſtantly break with you of it. 

Leon. Hath the fellow any wit that told you this? 

Ant. A good ſharp fellow; I will ſend for him, and quel- 
tion him yourſelf. 

Leon. No, no; we will hold it as a dream, till it appezr 
itſelf :—bvt I will acquaint my daughter withal, that he 
may be the better prepared for an anſwer, if peradren- 
ture this be true: Go you and tell her of it. [Sererd 
ferfons croſs the ſlage here.] Couſins, you know what you 
have to do.—O, TI cry you mercy, friend; go you with me, 
and I will uſe your ſkill: - Good couſin, have a care this 
buſy time, ¶Laaun. 


SCENE - HT, 


Another Rowm in Leonato's [ouſe. 


Enier Don Joux and COxRADE., 


Con. What the good-year ©, my Lord! why are you thus 
out of meaſure ſad? 

D. Joln. There is no meaſure in the occaſion that breeds 
it, therefore the ſadneſs is without limit. 

Cor. You ſhould hear reaſon. 

D. Foln. And when I have heard it, what bleſſing 
bringeth it ? 

Con. If not a preſent remedy, yet a patient r : 

D. John. I wonder, that thou being (as thou a) 
thou art) born under Saturn, goeft about to .apply 3 2 
medicine to a mortifying miſchief, I cannot de u 


82 thick-plcached alley] Thick-pleached is thickly rn rid 


n F NE» 
© — good-year,] A corruption of goujeres, lues venerea. FT bs 
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[am?: I muſt be fad when I have cauſe, and ſmile at no 
man's jeſts; cat when 1 have ſtomach, and wait for no 
man's leiſure; Nleep when I am drowſy, and tend on no 
wen's buſineſs ; laugh when I am merry, and claw no man in 
his humour“. 

Cin. Yea, but you muſt not make the full ſhow of thiz, 
till you may do it without controlment. You have of late 
food out againſt your brother, and he hath ta'en you newly 
into his grace; where it is impoſſible you ſhould take root, 
but by the fair weather that you make yourſelf: it is needful 
that you frame the ſeaſon for your own. harveſt. 

D. Jahn. 1 had rather be a canker in a hedge than a 
roſe in his grace? ; and it better fits my blood to be diſ- 
dain'd of all, than to faſhion a carriage to rob love from any: 
in this, though I cannot be ſaid to be a flattering honeſt 


el 


[am trated with a muzzle, and infranchiſed with a clog ; 
therefore I have deereed not to ſing in my cage: If I had my 
mouth, I would bite; if I had my liberty, I would do my 
king; in the mean time, let me be that I am, and ſeek not 
to alter me. 

Con, Can you make no uſe of your diſcontent ? 


J cannot bide ⁊ubat J an:] This is one of our author's natural 
touches, An envious and unſocial mind, too proud to give pleaſure, 
and too ſullen to receive it, always endeavours to hide its malignity 
rom the world and from itfeif, under the plainneſs of ſimple honeſty, 
or the dignity of haughty independence. JounsoN. 

— Claw no man in bis humour, } To late is to flatter. So the Pope 
u- in biſhop Jewel, are the pope's flatterers, The ſenſe is the 
lame in the proverb, Mulus mulum ſcubit. To HNSON. 

bud rather be a car!ker in a beuge, than à roſe in bis grace;] A 
canker is the canker roſe, dogereſe, cyngſbatus, or bip. The ſenſe is, 1 
woul f rather live in obſcurity the wild life of nature, than owe dignity 
or eſtirnztion to my brother. He ſtill continues his wiſh of gloomy in- 
Gpendence, But what is the meaning of à roſe in his grace? JOnNSON, 

The latter words are intended as an anſwer to what Conrad has juſt 
kid he hath ta'en you newly into his grace, where it is impoſſible 
at you ſhould take root, &c.“ In Macbeth we have a kindred ex- 
Preition $ 

111 1 —— Welcome hither : 
* are begun to plant thee, and will labour 
hp o make thee full of growing. 
gun,m K. Henry VI. P.in: 
„ lant Plantagenet, root him up who dares.” Matoxx. 
nab ſpcare's £4th Sonret : 
G The canker blooms have full as decp a die, 

As the perfumed tincture of the . STEEVENS. 


D. Jobn. 
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86 MUCH ADO 
D. John. I make all uſe of it, for I uſe it only. Who 


comes here? What news, Borachio ? 


Enter BoxAchio. 


Bora. I came yonder from a great ſupper: the prince, 
your brother, is royally entertain'd by Leonato; and I cn 
give you intelligence of an intended marriage. 

D. John. Will it ſerve for any model to build miſchief 
on? What is he for a fool, that betroths himſelf to un 
quietneſs? | 

Bora. Marry, it is your brother's right hand. 

D. John. Who? the molt exquiſite Claudio? 

Bora. Even he. | 

D. John, A proper ſquire! and who, and who? whick 
way looks he? 

Bora. Marry, on Hero, the daughter and heir of Leo 
nato. 1 

D. John. A very forward March-chick ! How came you 
to this? | 

Bora. Peing entertain'd for a perfumer, as I was ſmok- 
ing a muſty room, comes me the prince and Claudio, hand 
in hand, in ſad conference“: I whipt me behind the ams; 
and there heard it agreed upon, that the prince. ſhould woo 
Hero for himſclf, aud having obtained her, give her to cout 
Claudio. 

D. eln. Come, come, let us thither; this way pur 
food to my diſpleaſure: that young ſtart-up hath all the 

lory of my overthrow; if I can croſs him any way, | 
bleſs myſelf every way : You are both ſure *,, and will allit 
me. 

Con. To the death, my lord. | : 

D. John. Let us to the great ſupper ; their cheer is the 
greater, that J am ſubdued : Would the cook were of nf 
mind !—Shall we go prove what's to be dene? 

Bora. We'll wait upen your Lordſhip. [ Exeatt 


* .* * 0 1 ' '$ 
1 — ſad conference :] Sad in this, as in a former inftance, ſigni 
ſerious. STEEVENS. 
2 — beth ſare,] i e. to be depended on. STELVENS. 


ACT 
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Ac SCENE I. 


— 


A Hall in Leonato*'s Houſe. 


Enter LEUxATo, * HrRo, BEATRICE, and 
Vers. 


Lao. Was not count John here at ſupper? 

Aut. I ſaw him not. x 

Beat, How tartly that gentleman looks! I never can ſee 
tim, but 1 am heart-burn'd an hour after 3, 

Hero. He is of a very melancholy diſpoſition. 

Beat, He were an excellent man, that were made juſt in 
the mid-way between him and Benedick : the one 1s too like 
in image, and ſays nothing; and the other, too like my 
lady's eldeſt ſon, evermore tattling. 

Len. Then half Signior Benedick's tongue in count 
ſokn's mouth, and half count John's melancholy in Signior 
Denediek's face— 

Brat, With a good leg, and a good foot, uncle, and 
money enough in his purſe. Such a man would win any 
woman in the world—if he could get her good will. 

Len. By my troth, niece, thou wilt never get thee a 
lulband, if thou be ſo ſhrewd of thy tongue. 

Aal. In faith, ſhe's too curſl. 

beat, Too curſt is more than curſt : I ſhall leſſen God's 
(ding that way: for it is ſaid, God ſends a curft cow ſport 
lernt; but to a cow too curſt he ſends none. 
4g 80, by being too curſt, God will fend you no 
ors, 

Lea“, Juſt, if he ſend me no huſband; for the which 
leſing, Lam at him upon my knees every morning and even- 
Ing: Lord! I could not endure a huſband with a beard on. 
ls face; J had rather lie in the woollen. 


pp You may light upon a huſband, that hath no 
card. 


05 


? a 
= beart-barn'd an hour er.] The pain commonly called the hearts 
1 * cd from an acid humour in the ſtomach, and is therefore pro- 
My en ugh iwputed to tart looks. Jouns0N, 
Tea 
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Beat. What ſhould I do with him? dreſs him 1 = 


apparel, and make him my waiting-gentlewoman? He the 
hath a beard, is more than a youth; and he that hath w 
beard, is leſs than a man: and he that is more than a youth, 
is not for me; and he that is leſs than a man, I am not fn 
him: Therefore I will even take fix-pence in earneſt of th 
bear-herd, and lead his apes into hell. 

Leon, Well then, go you into hell. 

Beat. No; but to the gate: and there will the du! 
meet me, like an old cuckold, with horns on his hea, 
and ſay, Get you to heaven, Beatrice, get you tn lem; 
here's no place for you maids: ſo deliver I up my aps 
and away to Saint Peter for the heavens; he ſhews ne 
where the bachelors ſit, and there live we as merry as the 
day is long. 

Ant. Well, niece, [ Hero. ] I truſt, you will be ruled by 

your father. 
Det. Yes, faith; it is my couſin's duty to make ente, 
and ſay, Father, as il pleaſe you :—but yet for all that, cou, 
let him be a handſome fellow, or elfe make another cun'h, 
and ſay, Father, as it pleaſe me. | 

Leon. Well, niece, 1 hope to ſee you one day fitted wit 
a huſband. 

Beat. Not till God make man of ſome other meta 
than earth. Would it not grieve a woman to be ov 
maſter'd with a piece of valiant duſt ? to make account of le 
life to a clod of wayward maile? No, uncle, Pl done 
Adam's f.ns are my brethren, and truly, I hold it a f U 
match in my kindred. 1 

Lean. Daughter, remember, what 1 told you: if tae 
prince do ſolicit you in that kind, you know your anſwer. 

Beat. The fault will be in the muſic, contin, if you ie 
not woo'd in good time: if the prince be too importum 
tell him there is meaſure in every thing“, and fo dance of 
the anſwer. For hear me, Hero; Wooing, wedding it 
repenting, is a Scotch jig, a meaſure, and a cinque. fies! 
the firſt ſuit is hot and haſty, like a Scotch jig, and ful 
fantaſtical ; the wedding, mannerly modeſt, as a meaſure, * 
of ſtate and ancientry; and then comes repentance, anc, U 


. : ;y other 
4 — if the pr.nce be too important, In portant here, and in mar) 


5 — there is meaſure in every thing, ] A meaſure in old language, 
its ordinary meaning, ſignified allo a darce, MALONE. * 
| 15 


LY 
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bis bad legs, falls into the einque- pace faſter and faſter, till he 


fink into his grave. 
Lean. Couſin, you apprehend paſſing ſhrewdly. 
Brat. I have a good eye, uncle; I can ſee a church by 


day-light. 
3 The revellers are entering; brother, make good 


room. 


Tuer Don PEDRNO, CLAU Dio, BrxtDiCk, BALTHAZZAR; 
Den Joux, Bokachio, MarGartT, Uasura, and 
albert, maſt” d. 


Don Pedro. Lady, will you walk about with your friend“? 
Hero, So you walk ſoftly, and look ſweetly, and ſay 
nothing, T am yours for the walk; and, eſpecially, when L 
walk away. 

D. Pedro. With me in your company ? 

Hero, I may ſay ſo, when I pleaſe. 

D. Pedro. And when pleaſe you to ſay fo ? 

Aero. When I like your favour ; for Cod defend, the 
ute ſhould be like the caſe“! 

D. Pedro. My viſor is Philemon's roof; within the houſe 
i Tore ' ; 

Hers, Why, then your viſor ſhould be thatch'd. 

D. Pedro. Speak low, if you ſpeak love. [takes her aſide. 
Bere. Well, I would you did like me. 

Marg. So would not 1, for your own ſake; for I have 
many ill qualities, 

Bac. Which is one? 


i "— your friend?) Friend, in our author's time, was the common term 
wr a lover, So allo in French and Italian. Marowne. 
— the lute ſoould be lite the caſe J] i. e. that your face ſhould be as 
homely and coarſe as your maſk. THEoBALD, 
2 My viſar is Pilemon's roof ; wwithin the houſe 7s Jove.) The poet 
Wudes to the ſtory of Baucis and Philemon, who, as Ovid deſcribes it, 
red in a thatched cottage, (ſtipulis et canna tecta paluſtri,) which 
received two gods (Jupiter and Mercury) under its roof. Don Pedro 
MNuates tg Hero, that though his viſor is but ordinary, he has ſome- 
A within; alluding either to his dignity, or the qualities of 
us mind aus perlon. 'TaEOBALD, | 
, ne of Ovid above quoted is thus tranſlated by Golding, 1587: 
ee thereof was hatched all with ſtraw and fenniſh reede.” 
Matox. 


Marg. 
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Marg. I ſay my prayers aloud. 

Bene. I love you the better; the hearers may ey 
Amen *, | 

Marg. God match me with a good dancer ! 

Balth, Amen. 

Marg. And God keep him out of my fight when the 
dance is done !—Anfſwer, clerk. 

Balch. No more words; the clerk is anſwer'd. 

Urſ. I know you well enough; you are Siguior Antoria, 

Ant. At a word, I am not. 

Urſ. I know you by the wagling of your head. 

Ant. To tell you true, I counterfeit him. 

Ur: You could never do him fo ill-well, unleſs you were 
the very man: Here's his dry hand? up and down; you ar 
he, you are he, 

Ant. At a word, I am not. 

Ur/. Come, come; do you think, I do not know you by 
your excellent wit? Can virtue hide itfelf? Go to, mum, 
you are he: graces will appear, and there's an end. 

Beat, Will not you tell me who told you ſo? 

Bene, No, you ſhall pardon me, 

Beat. Nor will you not tell me who you are? 

Bene. Not now. 

Beat. That I was diſdainful—and that I had wy good 
wit out of the Hundred Merry Tales ; — Well, this was dig 
nior Benedick that ſaid ſo. 

Lene, What's he? 


TI 


Deat. 


8. Aen.] When Benedick ſays, the bearers may cry, amen, we mul 
ſuppoſe that he leaves Margaret, and goes in ſearch of ſome other 
ſport, Margaret utters a with for a good partner. Balthazar, who 8 
repreſented as a man of the feweſt words, repeats Benedick's Amen, a 
leads her off, deſiring, as he ſays in the following ſhort ſpeech, to put 
limfelf to no greater expence of breath. STEEveNs. 

9 — bis dry bond] A dry hand was anciently regarded as 
of a cold conſtitution, To this Maria, in Te!fib Night, 
Act i. ſc. iii. STEEVENS, 

Hundre Merry Tales ;] The book, to which Sh ipeare ONES 
was an old tranſlation of Les cent Nouvelles Nouvelizs, The or * bd 
publiſhed at Paris, in the black letter, before the year 1500, and 7 
to have been written by ſome af the royal family of France. 1 n 
mentions a tranſlation of it prior to the time of Shakſpeare. Ot ti - " 
lection there are frequent entries in the regiſter of the Stationcr3 
pany. The firſt I met with was in Jan. 1581. STEEVENS: 


fe 


the ſign 
alludes; 


akſpeare alludes; 


This 
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Brat, I am ſure, you know him well enough. 

Bene. Not I, believe me. 

Zeat, Did he never make you laugh ? 

Bene. I pray you, what is he? 

Bat. Why, he is the prince's jeſter: a very dull fool; 
oaly his gift is in deviſing impoſſible flanders * : none but 
Ihertines delight in him; and the commendation is not 
iu his wit, but in his villainy s; for he both pleaſeth men, 
nd angers them, and then they laugh at him, and beat 
lim: I am ſure, he is in the fleet ; I would he had boarded 
me. 

Bene, When I know the gentleman, I'Il tell him what 
you lay. 

Beat, Do, do: he'll but break a compariſon or two on 
me; which, peradventure, not mark'd, or not laugh'd at, 
frikes kim into melancholy ; and then there's a partridge's 
winz ſaved, for the fool will eat no ſupper that night. 
Mic within.) We mult follow the leaders, 

bene, In every good thing. 

Peat, Nay, if they lead to any ill, I will leave them at the 
next turning. [Dance. Then exeunt all but Don Joux, 

Porxacnio, and CrAupio. 

D. Jon. Sure, my brother is amorous on Hero, and 
hath withdrawn her father to break with him about it: The 
ladies ſul'ow her, and but one vifor remains. 

Hard. And that is Claudio: I know him by his bearing“. 

1). Jen. Are you not Signior Benedick ? 

Caud, You know me well; I am he. 


— 


N10, 


This book was certainly printed before the year 1575, and in much 
ute, as appears from the mention of it in Laneham's Letter concerning 
lie entertainment at Kenelworth Caſtle]. It has been ſuggeſted to me, 
Pct here is no other reaſon than the word hundred to ſuppoſe this book a 
Sellatiun of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, REED. 

*—bis pift is in deviſing impoſſible anders :] Impaſſille landers are, 
ſuppoſe, ſuch landers as, from their abſurdity and impoſſibility, bring 
mr own con{utation with them. TJounsoN, 

1 J By which ſhe means his malice and impiety. By 

* mpi0n3 jeſts, ſhe iuſinuates, he pleaſed libertines; and by his deviſing 
1 of them, he augered thew, WaRkBURTON, 

! * beating. ] i. e. his carriage, his demeanour, So, in Megſurs 
ure: 
: =_ may ſormally in perſon bear me, 
Ar a trut friar.” STZEVENS, 
15 


D. Joln. 
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D. John. Signior, you are very near my brother in þ 
love: he is enamour'd on Hero; I pray you, diſſuade ky 
from her, ſhe is no equal for his birth: you may do the Jet 
of an honeſt man in it. 

Claud. How know you he loves her? 

D. John. 1 heard him ſwear his affe&ion. 

Bora. So did 1 too; and he ſwore he would marry he 
to-night. 

D. Jobn. Come, let us to the banquet. 

i Exeunt Don Joux and Boxen 

Claud. Thus anſwer J in name of Benedick, 

"Tis certain ſo :—the prince woes for himſelf. 

But hear theſe ill news with the ears of Claudio.— 
Friendſhip is conſtant in all other things, 

Save 1n the office and affairs of love : 

Therefore, all hearts in love uſe their own tongues *; 
Let every eye negotiate for itſelf, 

And truſt no agent : for beauty is a witch, 
Againſt whoſe charms faith melteth into blood ©, 
This is an accident of hourly proof, 

Which I miſtruſted not: Farewell therefore, Hero! 


Ne- enter BExXEDICK, 


Bene, Count Claudio? 

Claud. Vea, the ſame; 

Bene. Come, will you go with me? 

Claud. Whither? | 

Bene, Even to the next willow, about your on bu 
neſs, count. What faſhion will you wear the garland of 


About your neck, like an uſurer's chain“? or under jo 
| ' 


S Therefore, all hearts in love, &c.] Let, which is ſound in the den 
line, is underitocd here. NIALONx. 
6 beauty is a witch, Oh + wha 
Againſt whoſe charms faith melteth into blood.) 1. e. 2 1 * 
poſed to the fire kindled by a witch, no longer preſerves the ig * 
perſon whom it was deſigned to repreſent, but flows into n 
lump; ſo fidelity, when confronted with beauty, diſſolves into = d 
paſhon, and is loſt there like a drop of water in the ſea. ** ww 
Blood, 1 think, means here amerous deſire. 50 alſo in the yet ' 
Penice: © "The brain may deviſe laws for the 6/-0d, &c. e 1 
7 — wſurcr's chain ?] Chains of gold, of conſiderable mw 1 
our author's time uſually worn by wealthy citizens, and 8 the la 
fame manner as they are now by the aldermen of London. * 
ritan, Act iii. ſc. iii; Albumazar, Act i. ſc. iii. and other pieces. Vun 


! 
tue 
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| like a lieutenant's ſcarf? You mult wear it one way, for 
e prince hath got your Hero. 

(id, I wiſh him joy of her. 

Be, Why, that's ſpoken like an honeſt drover; ſo they 
I bullocks. But did you think, the prince would have 
rred you thus ? 

Claud, I pray you, leave me. 
Be. Ho! now you ſtrike like the blind man; *twas the 
oy that ſtole your meat, and you'll beat the poſt. 

Claud. If it will not be, I'll leave you. [ Exit. 
Baue. Alas, poor hurt fowl! Now will he creep into 
ires —But, that my lady Beatrice ſhould know me, and 
bt know me! The prince's fool !—Ha? it may be, I go 
der that title, becauſe I am merry. — Vea; but ſo; 1 
m apt to do myſelf wrong: I am not ſo reputed: it is the 
aſe, though bitter diſpoſition of Beatrice, that puts the 
vrld into her perſon ?, and ſo gives me out. Well, I'll be 
enged as I may. 


(0s 


Re. enter Don PeDrRo, HERO, and LEOKXATO. 


D. Pedro. Now, Signior, where's the count? Did you ſee 
im! 
Jene. Troth, my Lord, I have play'd the part of lady 
ane, I found him here as melancholy as a lodge in a 
ren“; I told him, and, I think, I told him true, that 
your 


Vlory ſeems about this time to have been a common topic of invecive. 
Ire three or tour dialogues, paſquils, and diſcourſes on the ſubject, 
[utes betore the year 1609, From every one of theſe it appears, that 
ke merchants were the chief uſurers of the age. STEEVENS., | 

0, in Toe Choice of Change, contaiaing the tripliciiie of Divinitie, Philo- 
icy ent P%.tric, by 8. R. Gent. 4to. 1598 : © Three ſortes of peo- 
ih repect of uſe in neceſſitie, may be accounted good: Mercbuntes, 
er May play the wſurers, inſtead of the Jewes.” Again, id. 
bike eh a fcareitie of Jewes becauſe Chriſtiar.s make an occupation of 
px ALAILONZ, 

- Tea, but ſo;! But hold; ſoftly ;—not ſo faſt. Maloxx. 

* the baſe, though bitter, diſpeſttion of Beatrice, who puts the 


4,4 . rd in Eo 4 1 1 3 5 + th a _ 

* ints ber pere, That is, J is the diſpoſition of Beatrice, who tales 
”0 4 br f Le [ , > I A - * 0 

;  - [erjeaate the world, and therefore repreſents the world as fuying 


eh Lorfelf, 
e 26x25 bitter, 1 do not underſtand how baſe and Bitter are in- 
C 2G vr Why what is bitter ſhould not be biſe. I believe, we may 
2 2 is the boſe, the Litter diſpoſition, Jouns0N. 
e though tte, may mean, the ill-natured, though witty. 

1 | STEEVENS, 

che as a lodre in a warren;] A parallel thought oc- 
curs 
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your grace had got the good will of this Young ladyt, 
and I offered him my company to a willow tree, either ond 
him a garland, as being forſaken, or to bind him up a rw, 
being worthy to be whipt. ; 

D. Pedro. To be whipt ! What's his fault? 

Bene. The flat tranſgreſſion of a ſchool-boy ; who, be 
overjoy'd with finding a bird's neſt, ſhews it his companigy 5 
and he ſteals it. ab 

D. Pedro. Wilt thou make a truſt a tranſgreſſon! Th 
tranſgreſſion is in the ſtealer. 

Bene. Yet it had not been amiſs, the rod had ber 
made, and the garland too; for the garland he might has 
worn himſelf ; and the rod he might have beſtow'd on jaw 
who, as I take it, have ſtoPn his bird's neſt, 

D. Pedro. I will but teach them to ſing, and reſtore the 
to the owner. 

Bene. If their ſinging anſwer your ſaying, by my fich 
you ſay honeſtly. 

D. Pedro. The lady Beatrice hath a quarrel to you; th 
gentleman, that danced with her, told her, ſhe is mud 
wrong'd by you. 

Bene. O, ſhe miſuſed me paſt the endurance of a blk 
an oak, but with one green leaf on it, would have anſverl 
her; my very viſor began to aſſume life and ſcold with her 
She told me, not thinking J had been myſelf, that | was tie 
prince's jeſter; and that I was duller than a great than 
huddling jeſt upon jeſt, with ſuch impoſſible conveyance 


N 


curs in the firſt chapter of Iſalah, where the prophet deſcribing il 
deſolation of Judah, ſays: “ Ihe daughter of Zion is left 254 c 
in a vineyard, as a /odre in a garden of cucumbers, &c.“ | am um 
that near Aleppo, theſe lonely buildings are ſtill made uſe of, it beug 
neceſſary, that the fields where water-melons, cucumbers, &, ue 
raiſed, ſhould be regularly watched, I learn from Thomas NW 
Herball to the Bible, 8vo. 1587, that © ſo ſoone as the cucumbers ke. 
bE gathered, theſe lodges are abandoned of the watchmen and keepenh 
and no more frequented.” From theſe forſaken buildings, it Lua 
leem, the prophet takes his compariſon. Srrrvxxs. 

2 — of this young lady] Benedick ſpeaks of Hero as if the wete on te 
age. Perhaps both ſhe and I. eonato were meant to make their & 
trance with Don Pedro. When Beatrice enters, ſhe 1s ipoken d 
coming in with only Claudio. STEEvens. 

have regulated the entries accordingly. MATOxNx. 

3 — ſuch impoſithle conweyance,] I belicve the meaning 1 
rapidity equal to ibut of jugglers, who af pear to perform impor 


C5, 


44 


g 
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on me, that 1 ſtood like a man at a mark, with a whole army 
oting at me: She ſpeaks poniards, and every word ſtabs ; 
ber breath were as terrible as her terminations, there were 
ling near her, ſhe would infect to the north ſtar. I would 
dt marry her, though ſhe were endowed with all that Adam 
11 him beſore he tranſgreſs'd : ſhe would have made 
reules have turn'd ſpit 3 yea, and have cleft his club to 
ok the fire too. Come, talk not of her; you ſhall find 
r the infernal Ate * in good apparel. I would to God, 
me ſcholar would conjure her: for, certainly, while ſhe is 
re, a man may live as quiet in hell, as in a ſanctuary; and 
ople fin upon purpoſe, becauſe they would go thither : fo, 
ed, all diſquiet, horror, and perturbation follow her. 


' 
E 
— 


Tuler C.auvpio and BEATRICE. 


D. Pedro. Look, here ſhe comes. 

Bene. Will your grace command me any ſervice to the 
12's end? I will go on the ſlighteſt errand now to the 
ptipodes, that you can deviſe to ſend me on; 1 will 
ch you a tooth-picker now from the fartheſt inch of 
la; bring you the length of Preſter John's foot; fetch 
1 2 hair off the great Cham's beard; do you any em- 
age to the Pigmies, rather than hold three words con- 


bare the ſame epithet again in Trve!fth Night: —* there is no 
lin can ever believe fach une paſſages of groſſneſs. So, 
Us in the Morry Wives F Windſor, © 1 will examine impoſſible 
T . a . #9. 20 
& Again, in ui Ceſor ; 
* —— New bid me run, 
* And | will ſtrire with e impoſſible, 
* And get the better of them.” 
ner Was the common term in our author's time for /ight of 
Maloxe, 
be LL ws Yo . 7 
be may be lieentiouſly uſed for unaccountable. Beatrice has al- 
5 . that Benedick invents impoſſible ſlanders. STEEVENS. 
e rfernal Até— The gedit of revenge. STEEVENS. 
* = brizg you the length of Prefter John's foot ; fetch you a hair off 
yo r# {'L. . % I — 

' 2 Gon's beard;} i. e. 1 will undertake the hardeſt taſk, rather 
have my converiation with lady Beatrice. Alluding to the difh- 
/ ace? to either of thoſe monarchs, but more particularly to the 
STEEVENS, 
T1. p | 3 * „ 

* Th v mult goe to the citie of Babylon to the Admiral Gaudiſſe, 

"ow thy hand full of the heare of his beard, and foure of his 

t eth. Alus, my Lord, (quoth the Barrons) we fee well you de- 
Freatiy his death, when you ch; lage.“ H 
oe „esta, when you charge him with ſuch a meſſage.” Huon 
PTeedd', Ch. 17. Bower. 


ference 


— Lu 
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— with this harpy: You have no employment fx 
me: \ : 
D. Pedro. None, but to deſire your good company, 

Bene. O God, Sir, here's a diſh 1 love net; I eng 
endure my lady Tongue. 

D. Pedro. Come, lady, come; you have loſt the hat 
of Signior Benedick. 

Beat. Indeed, my Lord, he lent it me a while; ad! 
gave him uſe for it , a double heart for a ſingle one: mary, 
once before he won it of mie with falſe dice, thereſote rolr 
grace may well fay, I have loſt it. 

D. Pedro. You have put him down, lady, you have put lin 
down. 

Beat. So J would not he ſhould do me, my Lord, kl 
ſhould prove the mother of fools. I have brought cout 
Claudio, whom you ſent me to ſeck. 

D. Pedro, Why, how now, count? wherefore are ja 
ſad ? 

Claud. Not ſad, my Lord. 

D. Pedro. How then ? Sick? 

Claud. « Neither, my Lord. 

Beat. The count is neither ſad, nor ſick, nor merry, ae 
well: but civil, count; civil as an orange 7, and ſometling 
of that jealous complexion. 

D. Pedro. I' faith, lady, I think your blazon to be tne 
though, I'll be ſworn, if he be ſo, his conceit 1s falls 
Here, Claudio, I have wooed in thy name, and fair Hev 
1s won; I have broke with her father, and his good wil 
obtained: name tlie day of marriage, and God gre thee 
Joy! K 
Leon. Count, take of me my daughter, and with her ff 
fortunes : his grace hath made the match, and all grace uf 
Amen to it! 

Beat. Speak, count, 'tis your cue. 

Claud. Silence is the perfecteſt herald of joy: 1 
but little happy, if I could ſay how much. — Lady, p » 
are mine, I am yours: I give away myfclf for you, ans d 
upon the exchauge. 

/ 
© — 7 gave bimuſe fer it, Uſe, in our author's time, meant 1100 
money. MALNx. a 8 „ Vaſbe Fu 

7 — civil as cn orange,] This conceit likewiſe occuts in Naf 7 
Letters confuted, 1793: —“ for the order of my life, it is as 4%. 
orange.” Sr EEVE AS. 


La 
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2. Speak, couſin; or, if you cannot, ſtop his mouth 
a 2 kifs, and let him not ſpeak neither. 

D. Pedro. In faith, Lady, you have a merry heart. 

But, Yea, my Lord; 1 thank it, poor fool *, it keeps on 
he windy fide of care: my couſin tells him in his ear, that he 
bs in her heart. 

Cli:d, And ſo ſhe doth, couſin. 

Bat. Good Lord, for alliance“ Thus goes every one 
1 the world but I, and I am ſun-burn'd 9; 1 may fit in a 
vorner, and cry, heigh ho! for a huſband. 

D. Pedro. Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 

Beat, I would rather have one of your father's getting : 
Heth your grace ne'er a brother like you? Your father got 
excelleut huſbands, if a maid could come by them. 

D. Pedro. Will you have me, Lady ? 

Beat, No, my Lord, unleſs I might have another for work- 
ing days; your grace is too coſtly to wear every day :—But, 
| beſeech your grace, pardon me; I was born to ſpeak all 
mirth, and no matter. 

D. Pedro. Your filence moſt offends me, and to be merry 
belt becomes you; for, out of queſtion, you were born in a 
merry hour, 

Beat, No, ſnre, my Lord, my mother cry'd ; but then 
there was a ſtar danced, and under that was I born.—Coulins, 
bud pive you joy. 

lan. Niece, will you look to thoſe things I told you of? 

beat, I cry you merey, uncle. By your grace's pardon. 

' [Exit BeATRICE. 

7. Pedro. By my troth, a pleaſant - ſpirited lady. 

Lan. There's little of the melancholy element in her *, 
Lord: ſhe is never ſad, but when ſhe {lceps; and not 


. . 1 . 
= Hear. fil, This was ſormerly an expreſſion of tenderneſs. See 
# 27 > = , 
* Len, lat ſcene; „ And my poor foo! is hang'd.“ MaLoxE. 
vid Lord. for alliancc !] Claudio has juſt called Beatrice coufin, | 


uppoſe, 


93 . . 
were Wome, Mercier, the meaning is—Cood Lord, here have I got a new 
; yoll Puma oy Mitriage, MALONE. 
I” „ goes every one to the world but I, and I am fun-burn'd ;] What 


10 lo fle world E perhaps, to enter by marriage into a ſettled ſtate, 
1 *. in _ I ill that en.'s Well, uſes the phraſe to go to the world 

"5 nn 32 why is the unmarri d lady ſan-burn'd? Jouns0N, 
. an uch eee | have loſt my beauty, and am conſe- 
do langer luch an object as can tempt a man to marry. 

Pere lil. ef th "I : 4 STEEVENS, 
al of the fou; wy me 7 10 j element in ber, ; Does not our life 
e Ha, — „ toys Sir Toby, in Teelfth Night, So, alſo 
"as vi ans ki ? e — air and fire, and the dull emen of curtb 

Vol. IV. Ppear in him. 3 


ever 


' 
' 
' 


other. I would fain have it a match; and I doubt not but 
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ever {ad then; for I have heard my daughter N 
often dream'd of unhappineſs *, * — Ts 4 
laughing. 

D. Pedro. She cannot endure to hear tell of a huſband, 
g Leon, O, by no means, ſhe mocks all her wooers out c 

uit. 

D. Pedro. She were an excellent wife for Benedick. 

Leon. O Lord, my Lord, if they were but a week mar! 
they would talk themſelves mad. 74 

D. Pedro. Count Claudio, when mean you to go to 
church ? | | 

Claud. To-morrow, my Lord: Time goes on crutches 
till love have all his rites. 

Leon. Not till Monday, my dear ſon, which is hence 2 
juſt ſeven- night; and a time too brief too, to have all things 
anſwer my mind. | 

D. Pedro. Come, you ſhake the head at ſo long a breath- 
ing; but, I warrant thee, Claudio, the time ſhall not go 
dully by us: I will, in the interim, undertake one of Her 
cules? labours; which is, to bring Signior Benedick, and the 
Lady Beatrice into a mountain of affection 3, the one with the 


to faſhion it, if you three will but miniſter ſuch affillance a 
I ſhall give you direction. 

Leon. My Lord, 1 am for you, though it colt me ten 
nights? watchings. . | 

Claud. And I, my Lord. 

D. Pedro. And you too, gentle Hero? 

Hero. I wil do any modeſt office, my Lord, to help my 
couſin to a good huſband. 

D. Pedro. And Benedick is not the unhopefulleſt hub 
band that I know : thus far can I praiſe him; he is of a6 


2 — ſhe bath often dream'd of unhappineſs,] Unhappines ſignifies aul, 
wanton, unlucky trick. Thus Beaumont and Fletcher, in their cemecj 
of the Maid of ile Mill : 

« My dreams are like wy thoughts, honeſt and innocent: 
© Yours arc unhappy.” WAKP®URTON. i LY 

3 — into a mountain / uffeftion, | by a mountain F afſection, ! n 
is meant à great deal of affection. Thus, in Aing Henry VU. 2 
of glory; in Hamlet, © a ſez of troubies. Again, in Howe! s SA 
Venice : * though they ſee mountains of miſeries hcaped on mere 
Again, in the Comery of Errors „the mountain of mad fleſh that cms 
marriage of me.” STEEVENS. 

Shakſpeare has many phraſes equally harſh. ** 
ſuch expreſſions as 4 orm of fortunes, a vale of years, and a tene, — 
<ocetion, would not ſcruple to write @ mountain of Action. Mao! 1 

* 


He who would haz: 
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5 . drain d, of approved valour, and confirm'd honeſty. I 
h = you — to humour your couſin, that ſhe ſhall 


lin love with Benedick :—and I, with your two helps, 
ill ſo practiſe on Benedick, that, in deſpight of his quick 
it and his queaſy ſtomach, he ſhall fall in love with Beatrice. 
If we can do this, Cupid is no longer an archer; his glory 
Gall be ours, for we are the only love- gods. Go in with me, 
aud J will tell you my drift. [ Exeunt. 


of 


SCENE U. 
Another Room in Leonato's Hanse. 


Enter Don Joun and Bceracnio. 


D. Jobn, It is ſo; the Count Claudio ſhall marry the 


(ls daughter of Leonato. ; 
go ra, Yea, my Lord; but I can croſs it. 
ets D. Jobu, Any bar, any croſs, any impediment will be 


medicinabl: to me: I am fick in diſpleaſure to him; and 
whatſocver comes athwart his affection, ranges evenly with 
mine, How canſt thou croſs this marriage? 

Born. Not honeſtly, my Lord: but ſo covertly that no 
Ghonefly ſhall appear in me. 

D. Jan. Shew me briefly how. 

Hirn. I think, 1 told your Lordſhip, a year ſince, how 
nuch J am in the favour of Margaret, the waiting gentle- 
woman to Hero. 

D. Jun. J remember. 

Burn. Dean, at any unſeaſonable inſtant of the night, ap- 
pornt her to look out at her lady's chamber window. 

D. John, What Life is in that, to be the death of this 
Farrlage? 

Husa. The poiſon of that lies in you to temper. Go you 
tte prince your brother; ſpare not to tell him, that he hath 
*r00g'd his honour in marrying the renown'd Claudio (whoſe 
uation do you mightily hold up) to a contaminated tale, 
lach a one as Hero. 

4 Ibn. What proof ſhall I make of that? 

a, Proof enough to miſuſe the prince, to vex Clau- 


„ to undo Hero, and kill Leonato : Look you for any 


Aber iſſur? 


] 
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D. John. Only to deſpite them, I will endeavour ay 


thing. 

Bora. Go then, find me a meet hour to draw Don Pedry 
and the Count 'Claudio, alone: tell them that you knoy 
that Hero loves me; intend a kind of zeal “ both to th 
prince and Claudio, as—in love of your brothers honor 
who hath made this match; and his friend's reputation 
who is thus like to he cozen'd with the ſemblance ofa 
maid—that you have diſcover'd thus. They will ſeared 
believe this without trial: offer them inſtances ; which fall 
bear no leſs likelihood, than to ſee me at her chamber.yin. 
dow; hear me call Margaret, Hero; hear Margaret tem 
me Claudio; and bring them to ſee this, the very night be 
fore the intended wedding: for, in the mean time, I vil 
fo faſhion the matter, that Hero ſhall be abſent; and ther 
ſhall appear ſuch ſeeming truth of Hero's diſloyalty, tha 
jealouſy ſhall be call'd affurance, and all the preparation 
overthrown. 

D. Jobn. Grow this to what adverſe iſſue it can, I willpat 
it in practiee: Be cunning in the working this, and thy ſer 
a thouſand ducats. 

Bora. Be thou conftant in the accuſation, and my cunning 
ſhall not ſhame me. 

D. Jodu. I will prefently go learn their day of mar 


rlage. DLZ aun. 


* — intend a Lind of Scl To'intend is often uſed by cur author fur 
to pretend. So, in X. Rich, ITT: —* intend ſome fear,” Matoxx. 

S — term me Claudio;] Mr. Theobald propoſcs to read Buracun, 
inſtead of Claudio. How, he aſks, could it diſpleaſe Claudio to ear 
his miſtreſs making uſe of his name tenderly? Or how could her 
naming Claudio make the prince and Claudio belicve that ſut! red 
Borachio? Malo. 

Jam not convinced that this exchange is nsceſſary. Claud'o would 
naturally reſent the circumſtance of hearing another called by his on 
name; becauſe, in that cafe, baſeneſs of treachery would appe3r to be 
agoravated by wantonnefs, of inſalt : and, at the ſame time he would 
imagine the perſon ſ» diſtinguiſh'd to be Poractio, becauſe Den Jon * 
previouſly to have informed both kim and Don Pedro, that Borechs We 
the favoured lover. STEEVENS. fi 

audio would naturally be enraged to find his miſtreſs, Hero, * 
ſuch he would imagine Margaret to be) addreſs Borachio, or any o. " 
man, by his name, as he might ſuppoſe that ſhe called him by the _ 
of Claudio in conſequence of a ſecret agreement between them, 28 
cover, in caſe ſhe were overheard ; and he would know, without a 45. 
ſibility of error, that it was rot Claudio, wich whom in fact ſhe co 


verſed, MaLoNs. SCE NE 
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ee 
Lecnato's Garden. 
Futer BEN EKDICR and a Bor. 


Pine, Boy,. — 
Bag. Signior. ; ; 5 
ie, la my chamber-window lies a book; bring it hither 
5 me in the orchard ©, 
Boy, I am here already, Sir. 


Pee, I know that 5—but 1 would have thee hence, and 


b hers again. [Exit Boy. ]J—I do much wonder, that one 
* man, ſeeing how much another man is a fool when he dedi- 
_ cates his behaviour to love, will, after he hath laugh'd at 
= ſuch ſhallow follies in others, become the argument ot 
1 bis own ſcorn, by falling in love: And fuch a man ;. 
ls Claudio, I have known, when there was no muſic witli 
* him but the drum and the fife; and now bad he rather 
4 hear the tabor and the pipe: I have known, when he 
"s would have walk'd ten mile a-foot, to ſee a good or- 
4 mour; and now will he lie ten nights awake, carving the 
* aluon of a new doublet ). He was wont to ſpeak plain, 
I ad to the purpoſe, like an honeſt man, and a ſoldier; 
* and now is he turn'd orthographer ® ; his words are a very 
55 *—in {52 orchard.] Orchard in our author's time ſignified a gardn. 
jear MALONk. 
her ' —carving the ſaſovion of @ neww doublet.) This folly, ſo conſpicuous in 
red the gallants of former ages, is laughed at by all our comic writers. 80 
1 n Greene's Far-well to Folly, 1617: We are almoſt as fantaſtic as 
* de grown gentleman that is painted naked, with a pair of ſheers in 
* lis hard, as net being reſolved after what faſhion to have his coat cut.“ 
10 m. kee a b STEEVEN+, 
was Ira | gentleman in the above extract alludes to a plate in 
* * $ latredidtian to Knowledge, REED. 

lle is repreſented naked, with a pair of tailor's ſheers in one hand; 
for nd a a of cloth on his arm, with the following verſes : 
*. * an Engliſhman, and naked I ſtand here, 
5 . 7. in my mynde what rayment | ſhall were, 
7 x = _ will ware this, and now [ will were that, 
ab * 8 will were I cannot tell What.“ &c. 
on- ens Aemaines, 1614, P. 17. MATLO Nx. 


Laber. The old copies read—orthegraphy, STEEVENS. 
*, Pope made the corre dion. MalOx E. 
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fantaſtical banquet, juſt ſo many ſtrange diſhes. Man 
be ſo converted, and ſee with theſe eyes? I cannot 1 
I think not: I will not be ſworn, but love may transfor 
me to an oyſter; but I'll take my oath on it, till he * 
made an oyſter of me, he ſhall never make me fu) ; 
tool. One woman is fair; yet I am well: another; 
wiſe; yet I am well: another virtuous; yet I am wel: 
but till all graces be in one weman, one woman ſhall n 
come in my grace. Rich ſhe ſhall be, that's cen: 
wite, or I'll none; virtuous, or I'll never cheapen ber 
fair, or I'll never look on her; mild, or come not ner 
me; noble, or not I for an angel; of good diſcourſe, a 
excellent muſician, and her hair ſhall be of what cor + 
plcate Ged. Ha! the prince and Monſieur Lore! I wi 
LUC me in the arbour. | [ cont) draw 


£rter Don Pxpro, Leoxato, Cravnio, and 
BaLTHAZ AR. 


D. Pedro. Come, ſhall we hear this muſic ? 
Claud. Yea, my good Lord :—How till the ereniog s 
As huſn'd on purpoſe to grace harmony! 
D. Pedro. See you where Benedick hath hid himſell! 
Claud. O, very well, my Lord: the muſic ended, 
We'll fit the kid-fox * with a penny - worth. 17 
» 4 (uh 


9 — and her hair focll be of <vhat colour it pleaſe, &c.] Perhaps bar 
4 alludes to a faſhion, very common in the time of Shyklpeare, tk 
of dying the Lair, Stubbs in his anatemy of Abuſes, 1595, {pcauny 
of the attires of women's heads, ſays, * Tf any have lat of ber vat 
naturall growing, which is not faire ynough, then will they die it in d 
co. leur... STEEVENS, 

Or he may allude to the ſaſhion of wearing falſe hair, © of water 
colour it pleaſed God.“ So, in a ſubſequent ſcene: ©] like the new ire 
within, if the Lair were a thought browner.“ Fines Moryſon, deſcribing 
the dreſs of the ladies of Shakſpcarc's time, ſays, Geptlewomen W 
gins wear gownes cloſe to the body, and aprons of fine !;nnen, and . 
barcheaded, with their hair curiouſly knotted, and raiſed et the fort 


Nr 31 


head, but many (againſt the cold, as they ſay,) weare caps of hair tal 
is not their ewen,”” See the Tuo Gentlemen of Verowa, MALONE 
I — we'll fit the kid-fox with a fenny- tri i, e. we Wi * 
with the fox now diſcovered. So the word 4id or lid Age 8 
Chaucer. Romaunt of the Roſe, 2172. GREY. — 
It is not impoſſible but that Shakſpeare choſe on this occatef 


7 3 1+ J -}ule 
employ an antiquated word; and yet if any future cditor ſtould c : 
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7), Pedro. Come, Balthazar, we'll hear that ſong again. 
Balh, O good my Lord, tax not ſo. bad a voice 
ro fander muſic any more than once. : 

D. Pedro. It is the witneſs {till of excelleney, 
To put a range face on his own perfection ;— 
| pray thee, fing, and let me woo no more. 

Paulth, Becauſe you talk of wooing, I will ſing :: 
Siace many a wooer doth commence his ſuit 
To her he thinks not worthy ; yet he wooes 
Vet will he ſwear, he loves. 
D. Pedro. Nay, pray thee, come: 
O if thou wilt Lold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Baul. Note this before my notes, 
There's not a note of mine that's worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why theſe are very crotchets that he ſpeaks : 
Note, notes, forſooth, and noting * ! Late. 
Bene. Now, Divine air { now is his foul raviſh'd=-ls :: 
ot ſtrange, that ſnceps guts ſhould hale fouls out of mes 
bodic— Well, a horn for my money, when all's Cone. 


Balth, ings, Sigh no more, ladies, ſigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever; 
One foot in ſea, and one on ſhore ; 
To one thing conſtant never: 
Then figh not ſo, 
But let them go, 
And be you blith and bonny ; 
Converting all your ſounds of woe 
Into, Hey nonny, nonny, 


IT. 
Sing no more ditties, ing no mo 
Of dumps fo dull and heavy ; 
The frauds of men were ever ſo, 


Since ſummer firſt 2was leauy. 
Then figh not ſo, &c. 


o read—lid ſox, he may obſerve that Hamlet has ſaid—* Hide fox, 
and all aſter,” STEEVENS, 


Dr. W 
vr. Warburton reads, as Mr. Steevens propoſes. MALoNE. 


and noting !] The old . Bag , . N 
Made by Mr, Theobald. yp ra eee 


F 4 D. Pedro.- 
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D. Pedro. By my troth, a good ſong. 

Halih. And an ill finger, my Lord. 

D. Pedro, Ha? no; no, faith; thou ling'ſt well enough 
for a Hift. 

Lenr. [ aſcde.] An he had been a dog, that ſhalt 
Lave howI'd thus, they would have hang'd him: and, | 
piay God, his bad voice bode no miſchief! J had 28 li 
have heard the night-raven, come what plague could hax 
come after it. 

D. Pedro. Vea, marry; [Le Claudio! — Doſt thou hea, 
Palthazar? I pray thee, get us ſome excellent muſic; for to 
morrow night we would have it at the Lady Hero's chamber 
window. | 

Halib. The beſt I can, my Lord. [Exit Balu. 

D. Fedro, Do ſo: farewell. Come hither, Leonato; 
Wat was it you told me of to-day, that your nicee Beatrice 
was in love with Signior Benedick ? 

Claud, O, ay ;—Stalk on, ſtalk on, the fowl ſits!, 
[afide-ts Den Pedro. ] I did never think that lady would hae 
loved any man, 

Leon. No, nor 1 neither; out moſt wonderful, that ihe 
ſhould fo dote on Signior Benedick, whom (he hath in al 
outward behaviours ſeem'd ever to abhor. 

Bene, Is't poſſible? Sits the wind in that corner? Lg 

Leon. By my troth, my Lord, I cannot tell what both 
of it; but that ſhe loves him with an enraged affectioa—it l 
pail the infinite of thought“. 

D. Pedro. May be ſhe doth but counterfeit. 

Claud, Faith, hke enough. 

Lecn. O God! counterfeit! There never was counter 


4 


(Ie 
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ſic 


3 — Stall os, falk on, the ſoaul fits ] This is an alluſion to the foul 
berſe ; a horſe either real or factitious, by which the ſow ler ancicn] 
ſhelter'd himſelf from the fight of the game. S1EEVENS. 

So in New Shreds of the Old Swan, by John Gee, 4to. ' + 23 * 
thinks | behold the cunning fowler, ſuch as 1 have knowue in the * 
countries and elſe-where, that doo ſhoot at woodcockes, [nupe5, a 
wilde fowle, by ſneaking behind a painted cloth, which ey ma Ne 
fore them, having pictured in it the ſbape of a boſe; whic 004 dhe 
ſilly fowle gazeth on is knockt downe with hale ſhot, and ſo py: 
fowler's budget.” Rern. RE 

4 — but thet ſte loves bim with an enraged affection—it 1 py 
nite A thought.) The plain ſeuſe is, I now not wwhat to - ion) b pl 
* but that foe loves him with an enraged action :* 1: (this ance” - 


- : 3 - 1 ul wrnecrs “ 
the inſinite of thought. Jrfnite is uſed by more careful W. . 


2 « its 


„ A qZ , 


the inh- 
herwile, 


ti 
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bin of paſſion came ſo near the life of paſſion as ſhe diſ- 
T3 . Why, what effects of paſſion ſhews ſhe ? 

:-d, Bait the hook well; this fiſh will bite. [afide. 

[um What effects, my Lord! She will fit you Lou 
bead my daughter tell you how. 

Clad, She did, indeed. 

D. Pedrs, How, how, I pray you? You amaze me: I 
would have thought her ſpirit had been invincible againſt all 
aaults of affection, 

In. I would have ſwora it had, my Lord: eſpecially 
wainſt Benediek. ; ; 

Bene. Caſide.] 1 ſhould think this a gull, but that the 
uhite-hearded fellow ſpeaks it: knavery cannot, ſure, hide 
himſelf in ſuch reverence. 

(ld, He hath ta'en the infection; hold it up. [afide. 

D. Pedro. Hath ſhe made her affection known to Be- 
nedick ? 

Lun, No; and ſwears ſhe never will: that's her torment. 

lud. 'Tis true, indeed; fo your daughter fays : Shall J. 
lars ſhe, that have /o often encounter*'d him with ſcorn, write to 
wm that I love him? 

Len, This ſays ſhe now when ſhe is beginning to write 
thin: for ſhe'll be up twenty times a night; and there 
will ſhe fit in her ſmock, till ſhe have writ a ſheet of paper 5 : 
my daughter tells us all. 

Claud, Now you talk of a ſheet of paper, I remember a 
ty jet your daughter told c of, 


- 


pi 


les and the ſpeaker only means, that ought, though in itſelf 
Wan, cannot reach or eſtimate the degree of her paſſion. 

g | Jouxsox. 
Le meaning, [ think, is, but with what an enraged affeftion foe loves 
un, & 1s gui the power of thought to corceive, NALGNE. 

Vi fays ſhe ww when foe is beginniny to vurite ta him: for eU be 
wp trocaty times a night; and there will ſhe ſit in her ſmech, till ſte bave 
wit a ſoret of puter] Shakſpeare has more than once availed himſelf 
if lach Inculents as occurred to him from hiſtory, &c. to compliment 
* Prince's before whom his pieces were performed. A ſtriking in- 
n latter y to James occurs in Macbeth; perhaps the paſſage here 
Pates was vot leſs grateful to Elizabeth, as it apparently alludes to an 
ny — in one af the letters pretended to have been written 
ſl * Mary to Bothwell. : 
* 5 5 = gwging to Necp, and zit I ceaſe not to ſcribble 
e = * 0 meide as relt is thairof” That is, I am naked, 
* Eto Leep. and yet I ceaſe not to ſcribble to the end of my 

be Nach as there remains of it unwritten on. HENLEY, 


F 5 Leon. 
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7 . . 

Leon. O,—When ſhe had writ it, and was reading i 
over, ſhe found Benedick and Beatrice between the ſheet! 

Claud. That. — 

Leon. O, ſhe tore the letter into A thouſand half-pences; 
rail'd at herſelf, that ſhe ſhould be ſo immodeſt to write to ons 
that ſhe knew would flout her: 7 meaſure him, avs ſhe y 

> : * J ll 
my own ſpirit ; for, I ſhould flout him, if he corit 10 me ; jth 
though I love: him, I ſhould. 

Claud. Then down upon her knees ſhe falls, weeps, ſobz 
beats her heart, tears her hair, prays, curſes ;—0 feel Bas 
aick ! God give me patience ! 

Leon. She doth indeed; my daughter ſays fo: and th 
ecſtacy hath ſo much overborne her, that my daughter 
ſometime afeard ſhe will do deſperate outrage to herklf; 
It is very true. | 

D. Pedro. It were good, that Benedick knew of ithr 
ſome other, if ſhe will not diſcoyer it. 

Claud. 'To what end ? He would but make a ſport of it, and 
torment the poor lady worſe. 

D. Pedro. An he ſhould, it were an alms to hang him: 
She's an excellent ſweet lady; and, out of all ſuſpicion, ſhe i 
virtuous, 

(laud, And ſhe is exceeding wile. 

D. Pedro, In every thing but in loving Bened ek. 

Jenn. O my Lord, wiſdom and blood ? com bating in (6 
tender a body, we have ten proofs to one, that blood |.atlithe 
victory. I am ſorry for her, as I have juſt cauſe, being be 
uncle and licr guardian, 

6 0, foe tore the leiler into a tho ſund half-pence;] i. e. into a thou: 
pieces of the ſame bigneſs. So, in As you Like it..“ they were al 
one another, as balf-pence are.” VuEO0BALD. 

See 1Aortimeriados, by Michael Drayton, 4to. 1596: 

« She now begins to write unto her lover,— 
Ihen turning back to read what ſhe had writ, 
« She teyrs the paper, and condemns her wit.“ 
Mar ok. ; 
A farthing, and perhaps a ha!j-pennv, was uſed te fignily any mY 
particle or diviſ.on, So, in the character of the Prior fs in Goaucer? 
„That in hire cuppe was no ferthing ſene £ 
« Of greſe, whan ſhe dronken hadde hire draught. by 
Proel. to the Cant. Tales, late edit. v. 135. Srrryt; if 

” — and the ecſtacy] Eaoſtacy formerly ſignified a violent pertur _ 
mind. So, in Macbeth, *—in reſtleſs ecſtacy.” MALONE. * 

7 — wiſdom am blood —] Blood is here as in many other places ui 


; in the ament of lech. 
ky our author in the ſenſe of paſſion, or rather temper 5 


D. Tadian 
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7). Pedro. I would, ſhe had beſtow'd this Cotage on me: 
[would have daff'd ® all other reſpects, and made her half 


myſelf: I pray you, tell Benedick of it, and hear what he 


il ſay. 
| * Were it good, think you? 

(lud. Hero thinks ſurely, ſhe will die: for, ſhe ſays, 
de will die if he love her not; and ſhe will die ere ſhe 
ike her lore known; and ſhe will die if he woo her, 
eher than ſhe will *bate one breath of her. aceuſtom'd croſſ- 


” 
nels, 


o her love, tis very pofſible, he'll ſcorn it ; for: the man, 
5 you know all, hath a contemptible ſpirit ?. 

(lud, He is a very proper man“. 

D. Pedro. He hath, indeed, a good outward happineſs. 

Clad. Fore God, and in my mind, very wile. 

D. Pedro. He doth, indeed, ſhew ſome ſparks that are 
e it, 38 : 

Claud. And I take him to be valiant. 

D. Pedro. As Hector, I aſſure you: and in the managing 
of quarrels you may ſay he is wiſe ; for either he avoids thein 
vith great diſcretion, or undertakes them with a moſt Chrit- 
fun. lixe fear. | 

len. If he do fear God, he mutt neceſſarily keep peace; 

he break the peace he ought to enter into a quarrel with. 
car and trembling. 
D. Pedra. And ſo will he do; for the man doth ſear God, 
howloever it ſeems not in him, by ſome large jeſts he will 
mae, Well, Laar ſorry for your niece: Shall we go ſeek 
v:n:dick, and tell him of her love? 

Claxd, Never tell him, my Lord; let her wear it out, 
with good counſel, 


de. STEEVEXS, 

nen ftw? . "Wn © 
I 1 That is, a temper inclined to ſcorn and con- 
LWNN., F 13g 9 , . 
- Jo has been before remarked, that our author uſes his verbal 
Net VOL We 1 2 , . . 
* wy ich great ncence. There is therefore no need of changing 
de word with Sir T. Hanmer to contemptuous. JORNSON, 

0 Un 5 -nt to Darius, a tragedy, by Lord Sterline, 160g, it eis 
* Ain 1 ex 1 1 1 4 
n irs wow to Alexander “ in a proud and contempliblc 
U FS place conlemptiòle certainly means coniemptuous. 

3 N STEEVEN., 
very Proper man. ] i. e. a very han Iſome man. MaLoxe. 


Leon. 


love daff'd—] To is the ſame as to dof, to do off, to put 


la the ærgume 


JD. Pedro. She doth well: if ſhe ſhould make tender 
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l . Nay, that's impoſſible ; ſhe may wear her beat an 
rſt, 
D. Pedro. Well, we will hear further of it by you 
daughter; let it cool the while. - 1 love Benedick well; and 
I could wiſh he would modeſtly examine himſelf, to fee hox 
much he 1s unworthy to have fo good a lady. 
Leon. My Lord, will you walk ? dinner is ready, 
Claud. If he do not dote on her upon this, I will never 
truſt my expectation. . 
D. Pedro, Let there be the ſame net ſpread for her, znd 
that muſt your daughter and her gentlewomen carry. The 
ſport will be, when they hold one an opinion of another 
Cotage, and no ſuch matter ; that's the ſcene that I woull 
ſee, which will be merely a dumb ſhow. Let us fend her t 
call him to dinner. [aſe 


[Exeunt Don Pepro, Claudio, and Lroxano, 


Bene. (advancing. ) This can be no trick: The co 
ference was ſadly borne *.—They have the truth of thi 
from Hero. They ſeem to pity the lady; it ſeems, her 
affections have the full bent“. Love me! why, it miſt be 
requited. I hear how I am cenfured : they fay, I will tar 
myſelf proudly, if I perceive the love come from her; they 
lay too, that the will rather die than give any ſign of affection 
II did never think to marry :—1I muſt not ſeem proud. — 
happy are they that hear their detractions, and can put them 
to mending. They ſay, the lady is fair; tis a truth, I cz 
bear them witneſs: and virtuous ;— tis ſo, I cannot reprove 
it : and wife, but for loving me ;— By my troth, it is no add. 
tion to her wit ;—nor no great argument of her folly, for ! 
will be horribly in love with her. —I may chance have ſome 
odd quirks and remnants of wit broken on me, becauſe 1 hae 
rail'd ſo long againſt marriage: But doth not the appetite 
alter? A man loves the mcet in his youth, that he cannot 
endure in his age: Shall quips, and ſentences, and 7 
paper bullcts of the brain, awe a man from the career 5 1 
humour? No: The world muſt be peopled. When! ſa * 
would die a batchelor, 1 did not think I ſhould live til le 
marry'd.— Here comes Beatrice: By this day, ſhe's 4 * 
lady: I do ſpy ſome marks of love in her. 


- 2 £, 
1. was ſadly borne ] i. e. was ſeriouſly carried on. STERVENS ” 
* — have the full bent] A metaphor from archery. 90, in Hani 


5 8 b 
They tuci me to the top of my Lent.” MALONE. Cut 
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Enter BEATRICE., 


Brat, Againſt my will, I am ſent to bid you come in to 
dinner. 

g. Fair Beatrice, I thank you for your pains. 

Beat. I took no more pains for thoſe thanks, than you 
be pains to thank me; if it had been painful, I would not 


have come. 
Bene. You take pleaſure then in the meſſage ? 


Beat. Yea, juſt ſo much as you may take upon a knife's 


point, and choke a daw withal :—You have no ſtomach, 
Senior ; fare you well. [ Exit. 

ere, Ha! Againfl my ill J am ſent to bid you come in 
n dinuer—there's a double meaning in that. / tool no 
more pains for thoſe thanks, than you took pains to thank me 
that's as rauch as to ſay, Any pains that I take for you 1s 
W ealy as thanks: — If I do not take pity of her, I am a 
viln; if I do not love her, I am a Jew: I will go get 
der picture, [ Exit, 


III. 


— 


Leonato' Garden. 


Enter H xxo, MaxcAREZT, and URsULA. 


Herd. Good Margaret, run thee into the parlour; 
There ſhalt thou find my confin Beatrice 
'opoſing with the prince and Claudio *; 
Whiſper her ear, and tell her, I and Urſula 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole diſcourſe 
Ls all of her; ay, that thou overheard'ſt us; 
=y bid her ſteal into the pleached bower, - 
ber noney-ſnckles, ripen'd by the ſun, 
* the ſun to enter ;—like favourites, 
lade proud by princes, that advance their pride 


1 Pronofine ©... f , . 
roofing dt the prince and Claudio :] Propaſiug 8 converſing, from 


Ur Franc! war : 
ca WOrg——prepos, Gilcourſe, talk. STEEVESS, 


Againſt 


wy LM. * © — — 3 | 
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Againſt that power that bred it: — there will ſhe hide her, 

To liſten our propoſe * : This is thy oſſice; 

Bear thee well in it, and leave us alone. 
Marg. I'll make her come, 1 warrant you, preſentl, 

Exit 

Hero, Now, Urſula, when Beatrice doth come, | 

As we do trace this alley up and down, 

Our talk muſt only be of Benedick: 

When I do name him, let it be thy part 

To praiſe him more than ever man did merit: 

My talk to thee muſt be, how Benedick 

Is fick in love with- Beatrice: Of this matter 

Is little Cupid's crafty arrow made, 

4 lat only wounds by hear-ſay. Now begin; 


Enter BEATRICE behind. 


Vor look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 
Coir by the ground, to hear our conference. 
Ur/. The pleaſaut'ſt angling is to ſee the fiſh; 
Cut with her golden oars the ſilverfſtream, 
And greed:ly devour the treacherous bait ; 
So angle we for Beatrice; who even now: 
Is couched in the woodbine coverture : 
Fear you not my part of the dialogue. 
Hero. Then go we near her, that her ear loſe nothing 
Of the falie ſweet bait that we lay for it.— 
[ They advance to the l,. 
No, truly, Urſula, ſhe is too diſdainful: 
I know her ſpirits are as coy and wild 
As lzggards 3 of the rock. | 
Ur/. But are you ſure, 
That Bencdick loves Beatrice ſo entirely? 
Hero. So ſays the prince, and my new-trothed loid. 
„. And did they bid you tell her of it, Madam? 
Hero. "They did intreat me to acquaint her of it: 
But I perſuaded them, if they lov'd Bencdick, 
To with him wreſtle with affection, 
And never to let Beatrice know of it. 


Urſ. Why did you ſo? Doth not the gentleman 


2 — u propoſe :] Thus the quarto. Ihe folio read our fupye 
Propoſe is Tight. See the preceding note, 8 EEVENS., 3 
- laggards—] The wildeſt of th: haws ij ecic. Mz 10! 


Deſcrr: 
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Deſerve as full, as fortunate a bed , 
A;ever Beatrice ſhall couch upon? 

Hero. O God of love! I know, he doth deſerve 
As much as may be yielded to a man: 

ut nature never fram'd a woman's heart 
Of prouder {tuff than that of Beatrice: 
Diſdain and ſcorn ride ſparkling in her eyes, 
Mipriing 5 what they look on; and her wit 
Values itfelf fo highly, that to her 
All matter elſe ſeems weak: ſhe cannot love, 
Nor take no ſhape nor project of aſfection, 
She is ſo ſelf-endeared. 

Ur. Sure, I think ſo; 
And therefore, certainly, it were not good 
She knew his love, leſt ſhe make ſport at it. 

Hero, Why, you ſpeak truth: I never yet ſaw man, 
How wiſe, how noble, young, how rarely featur'd, 
But the would ſpell him backward “: if fair-faced, 
Shed ſwear the gentleman ſhould be her ſiſter; 

It back, why, nature, drawing of an antic, 
Made a foul blot ? : if tall, a lance ill-headed; 


xif 


If 


er full, as fortunate a bed,] Full is uſed by our author and his 
enter rraries for oj lute, complete, perfett. So, in Antony and Cleopatra, 
" tle /4/f man and worthieſt;“ and in Otello, (as Mr. Steevens has 
vlerved,) ® What a ill fortune doth the thick- lips owe?” MaLong. 

* Mifprifſag—] Deſpiſing, contemning. Jounson. 

lo ice is to under value, or take in a wrong light. STEEVENS, 
| — ſpell lim backward +] Alluding to the practice of witches in utter» 
Wn prayers. 

The following paſſage, containing a ſimilar train of thonght, is from 
Lily's Ara'omy of Wit, 1581, p. 44. b: —© if he be cleanly, they [wo- 
men) term him proude; if meene in apparel, a ſloven; if tall, a lungis; if 
morte, a dwarfe ; if bold, blunte; if ſhamefaſt, a coward; &c. P. 8e. 
it the be well ſet, then call her a boſſe ; if fender, a haſil twig; if he 
„ pleaſant, then is ſhe wanton ; if ſullen, a clowne; if honeſt, then is 
ce . STEEVENS, 

1 ack, — nature, Grazing of an antic, : 

Wald 3 blot ] The anti was a buſſoon character in the old 
I "+ aan with a blacked face, and a patch-work habit. W hat I 
4 werb. from hence is, that the name of antic or antique, given 
3 thews that the people had ſore traditional ideas of its 
© Ba towed from the ancient mimes, Who * thus deſcribed by 

1 Wd : . wins centunculs, Juligine Jactem oduftt, W ARBURTON, 
er here laid of the old Engliſh farces, is ſaid at random. 
arton was thinking, I imagine, of the modern Harlequin. 

I kave 
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If low, an agate very vilely cut * : 

If ſpeaking, why, a vane blown with all winds ; 

If filent, why, a block moved with none. 

So turns ſhe every man the wrong ſide out; 

And never gives to truth and virtue, that 

Which ſimpleneſs and merit purchaſeth. 
Ur/. Sure, ſure, ſuch carping is not commendable, 
Hero. No: not to be ſo odd, and from all faſhions, 

As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable; 

But who dare tell her ſo? If ! ſhould ſpeak, 

She'd mock me into air ; O, ſhe would laugh me 


have met with no proof that the face of the antic or vice cf te 
old Englith comedy was blackened. By the word black in the text 
only meant, as I conceive, ſwarthy, or dark own. MarLoxr. 

exo, on agate very vilely cut: Dr. Warburton reads »olet, vid 
was adopted, I think, too haſtily, by the ſubſequent editors, Ife m 
rcaſon for departing from the old copy. Shakſpeare's compare 
ſcarcely ever anſwer completely on both fides. Dr. Warburton ak 
What likeneſs is there between a little man and an ogat ?” No ode 
than that both are /ma/l. Our author has himſelf in another plat 
compared a very little man to an agate. * Thou whorſon mand 
(days Falſtaff to his page, ) thou art fitter to be worn in my cap, tial 
to wait at my heels. I was neverſo mar'd with an agate till now = 
Hero means no more than this: © Tf a man be low, Beatrice Wha hf 
that he is as diminutive and unhappily formed as an ill- cut agate. | 

It appears both from the paſſage juſt quoted, and from one of Sir ob 
Harrington's epigrams, 4to. 1618, that agates were commonly wort 4 
Shakeſpezre's time: 


Tur AUTBOR TO A DAUGUTER NINE vans OLD. 


Though pride in damſels is a hateful vice, 
** Yet could I like a noble-minced girl, 
* That would demand me things of coftly price, | 
Rich velvet gowns, pendents, and chains of peatle. 
« Cark'nets of agats, cut with rare device,” Kc. ; 
Theſe lines, at the ſame time that they add ſupport to the ol * 
ſhew, I think, that the words © vilely ct,” are to be underſton J 
their uſual ſenſe, when applied to precious ſtones, viz. awoherar") > * 
by a todl, and not, as Mr. Steevens ſuppoſcd, groteſucl) weined by 1 
ture, Malo. : , 
9 — 4 ware blown with oll winds ;] This compariſon mi 
been borrowed from an ancient bl. let. ballad, entitled 4 . 
the life of man : 


Ls * 
cht w 


1 
re 
9 


may compare a man againe 

« Even like unto a twining vaine, 

* That changeth even as doth the wind; 

„ Inderd fo is man's feeble mind,” STEEVENS. 


ut 


— ' 
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hut of myſelf, preſs me to death * with wit. 

kerefore let Benedick, like cover'd fire, 

onlume away in fighs, waſte inwardly : 

t were a better death than die with mocks* ; 

hich is as bad as die with tickling. 

Urſ. Yet tell her of it; hear what ſhe will ſay. 

Hero. No; rather I will go to Benedick, 

ad counſel him to fight againſt his paſſion: 
And, truly, III deviſe ſome honeſt ſlanders 
Fo tain my couſin with: One doth not know, 
How much an ill word may erapoiſon liking. 

Ur, O, do not do your couſin ſuch a wrong. 
She cannot be ſo much without true judgment, 
(Having ſo ſwift and excellent a wit, 
Az the 13 priz'd to have,) as to refuſe 
$ rare a gentleman as Signior Benedick, 

Hero, He is the only man of Italy, 
Always excepted my dear Claudio. 

IV. I pray you, be not angry with me, Madam, 
Speaking my fancy; Signior Benedick, 
For ſhape, for bearing, argument *, and valour, 

Goes foremoſt in report through Italy, 

Hero. Indeed, he hath an excellent good name. 

Urſ. His excellence did earn it, ere he bad it.— 
When are you marry'd, Madam ? 

Hero. Why, every day ;—to-morrow : Come, go in, 
I bew thee ſome attires; and have thy counſel, 
Which is the beſt to furniſh me to-morrow, 


e me to death -] The alluſion. is to an ancient puniſhment of 
our lur, called feine fort et dure, which was formerly inflicted on thoſe 
perions, who, being indicted, refuſed to plead, In conſequence of their 
Hence, they were proſſed to death by a heavy weight laid upon their 
Romach, This puniſhment the good ſenſe and humanity of the legiſ- 
Kure have within theſe few years aboliſhed, MALONE. 

. better death than die with mocks 31 Thus the quarto. 80 

1 o wiſh him o-#/e with aſſection.“ The folio reads —a 
ter deatg to die with mocks. MALONE. 

ns _ tickling, ] The author meant that zicling ſhould be pro- 
«a as a triſylable ; tickeling. So, in Spenſer's F. Q. b. ii. c. 12. 


« —— a ſtrange kind of harmony; 
Which Gayon's ſenſes ſoftly tickeled, &, MALONE. 


4 

T armument his * 7 2 . 
13 This word feems here to ſignify diſcourſe, or, the 
kcaloning. 10 i N SON. 


Uh 
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Ur/. She's limed 5, I warrant you; we have caught he 
Madam. | 
Hero. If it prove fo, then loving goes by haps: 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, ſome with traps, 


[Exeunt HRRO and URSULA. Beatrice dba. 


Beat. What fire is in mine ears 6? Can this be true? 
Stand I condemn'd for pride and ſcorn ſo much? 

Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride, adieu! 
No glory lives behind the back of ſuch. 

And Benedick, love on, I will requite thee ; 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand * ; 

If thou doſt love, my kindneſs ſhall incite thee 
'To bind our loves up in a holy band : 

For others ſay, thou doſt deſerve : and I 

Believe it better than reportingly. 


Ke I. 
A Room in Leonato's Houſe. 


Enter Don Pzpro, CLavnpio, Brxtnick, and Ltoxaro, 


D. Pedro. I do but ſtay till your marriage be conſun 
mate, and then go I toward Arragon. 

Claud. VI bring you thither, my Lord, if you'll vouck 
ſafe me. 

D. Pedro. Nay, that would be as great a foil in the 


new gloſs of your marriage, as to ſhew a child lis ue 4 


Ss She's limed,] She is enſnared and entangled, as a ſparrow with bird 
lime. Jonuns0N. 

The folio reads—She's ta'en. STEEVENS, 

Mat fire is in mine ears ?] Alluding to a proverbial ſaying of the 


common people, that their ears burn when others are talking of them. 
WarBuatoN 


The opinion from whence this proverbial ſaying is derived, is of res 


antiquity, being thus mentioned by Pliny : “ Moreover is not this a 
opinion generally received that when our ears do glow and ting! 2 
there be that in or abſence doo talke of us,” P. Holland's Tray 
B. xxviii. p. 237. Sce alſo Brown's Yulgar Errors, REED- * 
7 Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand :] This image 15 taken * 
falconry. She had been charged with being as wild as haggords of 1 
rock; ſhe therefore ſays, that 20% as her beart is, ſhe will tame # to 
band, Jouns0N, ol 
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-vat, and forbid him to wear its. I will only be bold 
wth Benedick for his company; for, from the crown of 
his head to the ſole of his foot, he is all mirth ; he hath 
twice or thrice cut Cupid's bow-ſtring, and the little hang- 
nan dare not ſhoot at him“; he hath a heart as ſound as a 
bell, and his tongue is the clapper; for what his heart thinks, 
his tongue ſpeaks *. 

B-mz, Gallants, I am not as I have been. 

Lean. So ſay I; methinks, you are ſadder. 

Chad. I hope, he be in love. 

D. Pedro. Hang him, truant; there's no true drop of 
Wood in him, to be truly touch'd with love; if he be ſad, he 
wants money. 

Benc. I have the tooth- ach. 

D. Pedro. Draw it. 

Pere, Hang it! 

Claxvd, You muſt hang it firſt, and draw it afterwards, 

D. Pedro, What? ſigh for the tooth-ach ? 

Lean. Where is but a humour, or a worm? 
| Bac. Well, every one can maſter a grief? but he that 
Aas lk. 

Claud. Yet ſay I, he is in love. 

D. Pedro, There is no appearance of fancy 3 in him, un- 


— er to gero a child his new coat, and forbid bim to wear it,] So, in 
Lanes an. Jalict: 
As is the night beſore ſome ſeſtival, 
To an impatient child, that hath new robes, 
And may not wear them.“ STEEVENS. 
e lle hangman dare not ſboot at him] This character of Cupid 
Que lrom the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney: 
Millions of years this old drivel Cupid lives; 
* While till more wretch, more wicked he doth prove: 
* Till now at length that Jove him office gives, 
* (At Juno's ſuite, who much did Argus love,) 
In this our world a hangman for to be. 
* Of all theſe fooles that will have all they ſee.” 
B. ii. ch, 14 FARMER, 
135 a bell, and bis longue is the clapper ; &c. ] & covert alluſion to 
the old proverb: 
As the fool thinketh, 
* 50 the bell clinketh.” Srrrvzxs. 
3 a gr The old copies read corruptly cannot. 
>a wh was made by Mr. Pope. MALoNE. 
* 3 2 of fancy, &c.] Here is a play upon the word 
72 aklpeare uſes for /ove as well as for humour, caprice, or 
Walen. Jouxsox. 
leſs 


22 
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leſs it be a fancy that he hath to ſtrange diſpuiſes; a6 
be a Dutchman to-day; a Frenchman to-morrow; « f 
the ſhape of two countries at once, as, a German from t% 
waiſt downward, all flops“; and a Spaniard from the hip u 

ward, no doublet *; Unleſs he have a fancy to this foolery, 
it appears he hath, he is no fool for fancy, as you would el 
to appear he is. 

Claud. If he be not in love with fome woman, there j 
no believing old ſigns; he bruſhes his hat o'moring 
What ſhould that bode ? 

D. Pedro. Hath any man feen him at the batber's? 

Claud. No but the barber's man hath been ſecu wit 
him; and the old ornament of his cheek hath already luft 
tennis-balls 5. 

Leon. Indeed, he looks younger than he did, by the li 
of a beard. 

D. Pedro, Nay, he rubs himſelf with civet ; Can you fad 
him out by that ? | 

Claud. That's as much as to ſay, The feet youtl's i 
love. 

D. Pedro. The greateſt note of it is his melancholy, 

Claud. And when was he wont to waſh his face? 

D. Pedro, Yea, or to paint himſelf? for the which, I! 
what they ſay of him. | 3 

Claud. Nay, but his jeſting fpirit ; which is now e 
into a lute- ſtring , and now govern'd by W 

D. Pedro. Indeed, that tells a heavy tale for him; Cat 
clude, conclude, he is in love. 

Claud. Nay, but I know who loves him. 

D. Pedro. That would 1 know too; 1 warrant, one tat 
knows him not. 


' 4 — all flops;] Slops are looſe breeches. STEEVENS» 

* — n0 daublet :] Or, in other words, all cloak. 

The words—* Or in the ſhape of two countries, &c; to | 
were omitted in the folio, probably to avoid giving an) To 
Spaniards, with whom James became a friend in 1604- 1 

5 — and the old ornament of his cheek hath already ſtuff d 75 100 
So, in A W, onderful=— Prognoſiication for this Year of = 11 N 
written by Naſhe, in ridicule of Richard Harvey: — 97 
their haire by the pound to flue tennice balles,” STEEVERS: tine wel 

® — crept into a lute fring] Love-ſongs in our _ 7 . 
generally ſung to the muſic of the lute. So, in Ring 475 
„us melancholy as an old lion, or a /over's Jute, Matrox. 


« n doubt, 
0 thi 


Clan 1 
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Clud. Ves, and his ill conditions“; and, in deſpight of 


dies for him. US 

D. Pedro. She ſhall be buried with her face upwards 8. 

Bene. Vet is this no charm for the tooth-ach.—Old Sig- 

or, walk afide with me; T have ſtudied eight or nine wiſe 

ore to ſpeak to you, which theſe hobby-horſes mult not 

ear, [Exeunt BENE. and LEONATO. 
D. Pedro. For my life, to break with hun about Beatrice. 

Claud, *Tis even fo : Hero and Margaret have by this 

ad their parts with Beatrice; and then the two bears will 

ot bite one another, when they meet. 


Enter Don Jonn. 


D. John. My Lord and brother, God ſave you. 

D. Pedro, Good den, brother. 

D. Jobn. If your leiſure ſerv'd, I would ſpeak with you. 
D. Pedro. In private ? 

D. John. If it pleaſe you; yet Count Claudio may hear; 
vr what I would ſpeak of, concerns him. | 

D. Pedro, What's the matter? 

D. Jahn. Means your Lordſhip to be marry'd to-mor- 
w! [ To Claudio. 
D. Pedro. You know, he does. 


' — {is ill conditions: ] i. e. qualities. MALONE. 
* She /tall be buried with ber face upwards] Mr. Theobald's emenda- 
« [with her b-els upwards] appears to be very ſpecious. The mean- 
ng ſeems to be, that ſhe who acted upon principles contrary to others, 
hald be buried with the ſame contrariety. Jonxsox. 
Theovald's conjecture may be ſupported by a paſſage in Te #:14 
Je Chace of Bcaum. and Fletcher: 

if I die o' th' firſt it, | am unhappy, 
8 And worthy to be buried with my heels upꝛuardi. 
lie paſſage, indeed, may mean only—She fall be buried in ber lovers 
u. S0, in The Winter's Tale: 

* Flo, What? like a corſe ? 

Per. No, like a bank for love to lie and play on; 

Not like a corſe :—0: if,—not to be buried, 
Op Bat quick, and in my arms. STESVENS. 
ds laſt is, I believe, the true interpretation. Our author often 
any Lily's Grammar; (ſee p. 268.) and here perhaps he remem- 
pro a phraſe that occurs in that book, p. 59, and is thus interpreted: 
1 tu cuber ſupinus, thou lieſt in bed with thy face upwards.” '—— Heels 
e never could have been confounded by either the eye or the ear. 
* Don Pedro is evidently playing on the word dies in Claudio's 
yh wich Claudio uſes metaphorically,and of which Don Pedro avails 
- to introduce an allufion to that conſummation which he ſuppoles 
le was dying for, MALONE, 


D. Juln. 
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D. John. I know not that, when he knows what! know, 

Claud. If there be any impediment, I pray you, dil. 
cover it. 

D. John. You may think, I love you not; let that 25. 
pear hereafter, and aim better at me by that I now will man 
feſt : For my brother, I think, he holds you well; and in des. 
neſs of heart hath holp to effect your enſuing marriage; ſurely 
ſuit ill ſpent, and labour ill beſtowed ! 

D. Pedro. Why, what's the matter ? 

D. John. I came hither to tell you, and, circumſtance 
ſhorten'd, (for ſhe hath been too long a talking of,) the lady 
is diſloyal. 

Claud. Who? Hero? 

D. John. Even ſhe; Leonato's Hero, your Hero, ev 
man's Hero?. 

Claud. Diſloyal? 

D. Jobn. The word is too good to paint out her wick 
edneſs; I could ſay, ſhe were worſe; think you of a worl 
title, and I will fit her to it. Wonder not till further war- 
rant; go but with me to-night, you ſtall fee her chamber 
window enter'd; even the night before her wedding-day; 
if you love her then, to-morrow wed her; but it would better 
fit your honour to change your mind. 

Claud, May this be ſo? 

D. Pedro. I will not think it. 

D. Jahn. If you dare not truſt that you fee, confels not 
that you know; if you will follow me, I will ſhew you 
enough; and when you have ſeen more, and heard more, 
proceed accorcingly. 

Claud. If l ſee any thing to-night why I ſhould not mar) 
her; to-morrow, in the congregation, where | ſhould wee, 
there will I ſhame her. . 

D. Pedro And, as I wooed for thee to obtain her, I will 
join with thee to diſgrace her. | 

D. Joln. 1 will diſparage her no farther, till you 1 
witneſfes: bear it coldly but till midnight, and let the 19K 
ſhew itſelf, 

TN. Pedro. O day untowardly turned! 

Claud. O miſchief ſtrangely thwarting! 


, nel N Neri. 
9 Leonalo's Jlero, your Hero, every man's Here.] Dryden bas! 


planted this ſarcaſm into his A/! for Love: © Your Cleopatra; Den- 
bella's Cleopatra, every man's Cleopatra.“ STETVIFs. 
D Yn, 
. S o 
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D. John. O plague right well prevented ! 
$ vill you ſay, when you have ſeen the ſequel, [ Exeunt. 


SCT. 
A Street. 


Enter DocnerRRyY and VERGES, with the Watch. 


Dig. Are you good men and true? 

Vir. Yea, or elſe it were pity but they ſhould ſuffer ſal- 
tion, body and foul. 

Dig. Nay, that were a puniſhment too good for them, if 
hey ſhould have any allegiance in them, being choſen for the 
prince's watch. 

Vir. Well, give them their charge“, N Dogberry. 
Drg. Firſt, who think you the moſt defartleſs man to be 
conſtable ? | 
if, Hatch. Hugh Oatcake, Sir, or George Seacoal ; for 
ey can write and read. 

D's. Come hither, neighbour Seacoal : God hath bleſſed 

u with 2 good name; to be a well-favoured man is the gift 

df fortune ; but to write and read comes by nature. 

2M, Match. Both which, maſter conſtable, 
Us. You have; I knew it would be your anſwer. Well, 
bor pour favour, Sir, why, give God thanks, and make no' 
hal of it; and for your writing and reading, let that appear 
en there is no need of ſuch vanity. You are thought here 
u de the moſt ſenſeleſs and fit man for the conſtable of the 

| ach; therefore bear you the lanthorn : "Chis is your charge; 

ied, Ju hall comprehend all vagrom men; you are to bid any 

| Mn !land, in the prince's name. 

wil 2 Hatch. How if he will not ſtand ? 
De: Why then, take no note of him, but let him go; and 
my preently call the reſt of the watch together, and thank God 
{ue un zre rid of a knave. 

%% It he will not tand when he is bidden, he is none of 
ue prince's ſubjects, 

Dr. True, and they are to meddle with none but the 


Hucc's n GH y . . 
Races ubjets:—You ſhall alſo make no noiſe in the ſlreets; 


"= 
* 


% 


— 82 ö MN, 
My bs their charge, ] It appears from ſeveral of cur old come- 
Ne his fellows was a regular part of the duty of the 
% the Watch, MALoxs, 
for, 
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| | for, for the watch to babble and to talk, is moſt tolerable 10 


not to be endured. 

| 2d. Watch. We will rather ſleep than talk; we ky 
| what belongs to a watch. 
Dog. Why, you ſpeak like an ancient and moſt quie 
1 watchman ; for I cannot ſee how ſleeping ſhould offend; 
| only have a care that your bills be not ſtolen * ;—Well, xa 
| are to call at all the ale-houſes, and bid them that are dnk 
| get them to bed. 
| zd. Watch. How if they will not? 

| Dog. Why then, let them alone till they are ſober; if 
they make you not then the better anſwer, you may {ay 
they are not the men you took them for. 


2 — bills be net ſtollen:] A Lill is ſtill carried by the watchmen a 
Litchfield. It was the old weapon of the Engliſh infantry, which, ſay 
Temple, gave the moft gbaſily and deplorable wounds, It may be called 


feruris faleata., Jouxsox. 
The following are examples of ancient bills, 
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al. Match. Well, Sir, 7 f 
N:r. If you meet a thief, you may ſuſpect him, by virtue 
[ our office, to be no true man: and, for ſuch kind of men, 


4 


the |ſs you meddle or make with them, why, the more 1s for 
our honeſty. ; ; 
. Match. If we know him to be a thief, ſhall we not lay 
hands on him? ; 

Dez. Truly, by your office you may; but, I think, they 
that touch pitch will be defiled ; the moſt peaceable way for 
you, if you do take a thief, is, to let him ſhew himſelf what, 


1 be is, 2nd Real out of your company. 
a, Yer. You have been always called a merciful man, 


artner, 
7% Truly, T would not hang a dog by my will ; much 
more a man who hath any honeſty in him. 4 

Ver, If you hear a child ery in the night“, you muſt call 
to the nurſc, and bid her ſtill it. 

zd. Watch, How if the nurſe be aſleep, and will not 
bear us? 

Dig. Why then, depart in peace, and let the child 
wake her with crying: for the ewe that will not hear 


ber lamb when it baes, will never anſwer a calf when he 
beats. 


Fer. Tis very true. 


gen bear e child cry, &.] It is not impoſſible but that part of 
s ene was intended as a burleſque on The Satutes of the Streets, im- 
prntec by Wolfe, in 1595. Among theſe I find the following: 

.“ No man ſhall blowe any horne in the night, within this cittie, 
A alle alter the hour of nyne of the clock in the night, under paine 
Nan: wbament. 


% No man ſhall uſe to goe with viſoures, or diſguiſed by night, 
under life ping of impriſonment. 

„ Made that night-walkers, and eviſdroppers like puniſhment. 
55. © No anmar-man, as a ſmith, a pewterer, a founder, and all 
FUCTS ning great found, ſhall not worke after the houre of nyne at 
ue | whe, &c. 
e. „ No mn Mall, after the houre of nyne at night, keepe any rule, 
en lach ſuddaine out- cry be made in the till of the night, as 
pally any zfir:y, or beating his wyle, or ſervant, or ſinging, or revyl- 
e houſe, to the diſturbance of his neighbours, under payne of 
WS, 111 d. &e. &c.“ 6 

* . 
In _ appears to have ridiculed this ſcene in the Induction to 
* dee * And then a ſubſtantial watch to have ſtole in 
. „ N ang taken them away with miſtaking words, as the ſaſhion is in 
ur lage practice.“ STEEVENS. 


Vor. IV. G Dog. 
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Dog. This is the end of the charge. You, conflalle, w 
to preſent the prince's own perſon ; if you meet the princely 
the night, you may Ray him. 

Ver. Nay, by'r-lady, that, I think, he cannot. 

Jig. Five flillings to one on't, with any man that know 
the ſtatues, he may ſlay him: marry, not without the prince 
be willing : for, indeed, the watch ought to offend no max; 
nd it is an offence to ſtay a man againit his will. | 

Ver. By'r-lady, 1 think, it be ſo. | 

Deg. Ha, ha, ha! Well, maſters, good night ; an they 
he any matter of weight chances, call up me: keep yar 
fellows” counſels and your own“, and good night. Con: 
neighbour, 

2d. Watch. Well, maſters, we hear our charge: let u 
go ſit here upon the church-bench till two, and tha d 
to bed. 

Dog. One word more, honeſt neighbours: I pray you 
watch about Signior Leonato's door; for the wedding be 
ing there to-morrow, there is a great coil to-night : Adieu; 
Le vigilant, 1 beſeech you. 

i Exeunt DoGBERRY and Vet 


£uter BPorRacnio and CONRADE. 


Hora. What i Conrade— 
zd. Watch. Peace, ſtir not. [ {fi 
Bora. Conrade, I fay ! 

Cen. Here, man, I am at thy elbow. 

Bora. Maſs, and my elbow itch'd ; I thought, ther 
would a ſcab follow. 

Con. IT will owe thee an anſwer for that; and now forwar 
with thy tale. 

Bora. Stand thee cloſe then under this pent- houſe, fr 
it drizzles rain; and I will, like a true drunxard, utter 
to thee. 

2d. Hatch. [ofd:.] Some treaſon, maſters ; yet Rand cole, 

Bora. Therefore know, I have earned of Don John 4 
thouſand ducats. | 

Con. ls it poſſible that any villainy ſhould be ſo dear! 

* — beep vour fellows" coumfels and your own,] This is pt 4 g 
oath of a grand juryman; and is one of many proofs ot Sable 
having been very couverſant, at ſome period of his lite, with legal Fer 
ceedings and courts of juſtice. MALONE, 
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irg. Thou ſhould'ſt rather aſk, if it were poſſible any vil- 


bar ſhould be ſo rich; for when rich villains have need of 
gr ones, poor ones may make what price they will. 

Cn. I wonder at it. 

Pra, That ſhews, thou art unconfirm'd“: Thou 
dowelt, that the faſhion of a doublet, or a hat, or a cloak, 
| nothing to a man. 

(on, Ves, it is apparel. 

Bra. 1 mean, the faſhion. 

(am. Ves, the faſhion is the faſhion, 

ern. Tuſh! I may as well fay the fooPs the fool. But 
ef thou not, what a deformed thief this faſhion 1; ? 

if, Watch, I know that Deformed; he has been a vile 
ief this ſeven year; he goes up and down like a gentleman : 
remember h1s name. 

ra. Didſt thou not hear ſome body? 
Cn. No; *twas the vane on the houſe. 
Herd. Seeſt thou not, I ſay, what a deformed thief this 
ion e? how giddily he turns about all the hot bloods, 
tween fourteen and five and thirty? ſometime, faſhion- 
g them ce Pharaoh's ſoldiers in the reechy paintings; 
pmet.ne, like god BePs prieſts in the old church-window : 
metiine, like the ſhaven Hercules © in the? ſmirch'd worm- 
en tapetury, where his cod-piece ſeems as maſſy as his 


Cn. Allthis I ſee; and ſee, that the faſhion wears out 
ye apparel than the man: But art not thou thyſelf giddy 
the 22/h10n too, that thou haſt ſhifted out of thy tale into 
lr me ofthe faſhion ? 


BD = . 
_ bio. Not ſo neither: but know, that I have to-mght 
1.37, 
wo nargaret, the Lady Hero's gentlewoman, by the name 
fe Leto; tic leans me out at her miſtreſs? chamber-window, 
r al 


une d:] i e. unpractiſed in the ways of the world. 
WARBURTON, 
- —reechy peinting;] is painting ſtain'd by ſmoke; irom Recan, 
een do ce, funare. STEEVENS, 
7 elle, lil. the ſhaven Hercules, &c.) I believe that Shakſpeare 
ee Herentes meant oniy Hercules when ſbaven to make him look 
4 en oy remained in the ſervice of Omphale, his Lydian 
Na oe / Ar: Hercules been meant to repreſent Sampſon, ſas 
tan lappolech,] he would probably have been equipped with 
e IDteatt of a lb. STEEVENS. 
e gg | Ymirch'd is ſoiled, obſcured. So, in As you Lile it: 

and with a kind of umber ſmirch my face.” STEEveENS, 
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bids me a thouſand times good night, —! tell this tale vileh; 
I ſhould firſt tell thee, how the Prince, Claudio and w 
maiter, planted and placed, and poſſeſſed by maſter Don Jon 
ſaw afar off in the orchard this amiable encounter, | 

Con. And thought they, Margaret was Hero? 

Bora. Two of them did, the Prince and Claudio; but th 
devil my maſter knew ſhe was Margaret ; and partly by hi 
oaths, which firſt poſſeſſed them, partly by the dark night 
which did deceive them, but chiefly by my villamy, which did 
confirm any fander that Don John had made, away wet 

audio enraged ; ſwore he would meet her, as he was ap 
pointed, next morning at the temple, and there, before th 
whole congregation, ſhame her with what he ſaw o'er night, 
and ſend her home again without a huſband. 

I. TVaich, We charge you in the prince's name, ſtand, 

2d. aich. Call up the right maſter conſtable : We hare 
here recovered the moſt dangerous piece of lechery that e 
was k1own in the common-wealth, 

1/7. Watch. And one Deformed is one of them; I h 
him, ke wears a lock 8. 

Con. Maſters, malters— 

2d. Watch. You'll be made bring Deformed forth, I war 
rant you. 

Con. Maſters, — 

IJ. Watch. Never ſpeak ; we charge you; let us obey yu 
to go with us?. 55 

Bora. We are like to prove a goodly commodity, bein 
taken up of theſe mens bills *. 

Con. A commodity in queſtion, I warrant you. Cont 


we'll obey you. [ Excat 


8 wears d lect.] See Dr. Warburton's Note, AQ v. — 
TECvENG 


9 Never ſpeat ; fc.) Theſe words in the old copies are by the _ 
of the tranſcriber or printer given to Conrade. The preſent regung 
is Mr, Theobald'ss MaLoNx. . 

s bills.) Here 81 
the uſual term! : 


an article of merchandiſe. To take up, beſides its common mcaningy 
{to apprehend) was the phraſe for obtaining g \h 
man is thorough with them in honeſt taking , (ſays F 2 
they muſt ſtand upon ſecurity.” Bill, was the term both for 3 15 
bond, and a halberd. „ « My Lord, wit 
We have the ſame conceit in X. Henry VI. P. ii. $9 ” 
ſhall we go to Cheapſide, and tale up commod;tic; upon our _ 


eCENz 


ABOUT NOTHING. 


Ke. 
A Room in Leonato's Honſe. 


Euter HERO, MarGareET, and URSULA. 


irs, Good Urſula, wake my couſin Beatrice, and de- 


fre her to riſe. 

Urſ. I will, Lady. 

Hire, And bid her come hither. 

Urſ, Well. [Lait Ungvria. 

Mar, Treth, I think, your other rabato “ were butter. 

Hera, No, pray thee, good Meg, I'll wear this, 

Mar. By my troth, it's not fo good: and I warrant, year 
couſin will ſay fo. | 

Hero. My couſin's a fool, and thou art another; Þ!1 wear 
none but this. 

Mar, I like the new tire within excellently, if the bair 
dere 3 thought browner “: and your gown's a mult rare 
faſtion, faith, I faw the Gutcheſs of Milan's gowu, that 
they praiſe to, 

Herr, O, that exceeds, they ſay. 

Har. By my troth it's but a night-gown in refed ek 
yours; Cloth of gold, and cuts, and laced with ſilver; fot with 
pearl, down ſlee ves, ſide ſleeves, and ſkirts round, underburnsy 
vith a blueiſh tinſel: but for a fine, quaint, graceful, and c. 
lent faſhion, your's is worth ten on't. 

Hers, God give me joy to wear it, for my heart is ex- 
ceding heavy! 

Mar. Twill be heavier ſoon, by the weight of a man. 

Hero, Fie upon thee ! art not aſhamed ? 

Mer. Of what, Lady? of ſpeaking honourably ? Is u: 
marriage honourable in a beggar? Is not your lord honoure- 
de without marriage? I think you would have me ſay, ſaving 
Jour reverence, —a huſband an bad thinking do not wrett 
ine ſpeaking, I'll offend no body: Is there any harm in 


Ir 
* 2 ornament for the neck, a collar band or kind of ruff. 
3 5 ; _ faith it COMes irom rabattre, to put back, becavſ- 
Eis but the collar of the ſhirt or ſhift turned back to- 
les the ſhoulders. T. Hawkins, 
le hair were a thought browner :] See p. 102, note 9. 
MaALONE. 


G 3 the 
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the heavier for a Pujtand by None, I think, an it be the nge 
huſband, and the right wife; otherwiſe, »tis light and un 
heavy: Aſk my Lady Beatrice elſe, here ſhe comes, 


Re-enter BeEATRICE, 


Hero, Good morrow, coz. 

Heut. Good morrow, {weet Hero, 

ſiero. Why, how now! do you ſpeak in the ſick tune? 

Brat. I am out of ail other tune, methinks. 

Mar. Clap us into {Light o'lev,,; that goes without 2 
burden; do you Fng it, and I'll dance it. 

Beat. Lea, 1.75ht &teve, with your heels! then if your 
huſband have itables enough, you'll look he hail lack ng 
barns 3, 

Mar. O illegitimate conſtruction ! I ſcorn that with ny 
hecls. 

Leal. Tis almoſt five o'clock, couſin ; *tis time you were 
ready. Ey my troth, I am exceeding ill hey ho! 


? 7.izbt ole; This is the name of an old dance tune which has 66 
cutre c zlready in the Tao Gentlemen of Ferond. 


have lately re ccvered it fre m an anciegt MS. and it is as follows: 


4 


11144 


1 


81 R Joux Ha wis“ 


. * 0 1 and 
3 — n0 barnt,] A quibble between barns, repoſitories of corn, 


bairrs, the old word for children, Jouns0N, 


Mai ' 
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, For a hawk, a horſe, or a huſband 4 ? 

Z-at, For the letter that begins them all, H. 

Har. Well, an you be not turn'd Turk“, there's no 
nore ſailing by the ſtar. 

Baal. What means the fool, trow ? 

Har. Nothing I; but God fend every one their heart's 
jefire ! 

{:ro, Theſe gloves the count ſent me, they are an excel- 
ent perfume. 

Bit. I am ſtuſf'd, coulin, I cannot ſmell. 


MN 


a0! 


cold! 

Bent. C, God help' me! God help me! how long have 
row proiels'd apprehenſion ? 

Har. Ever ſince you left it: Doth not my wit become 
me rarely ? 

Brat, It is not ſeen enough, you ſhould wear it in your 
eb. y my troch, I am ſiek. 

lar. Get you ſome of this dilliPd Cardnus Bene- 
(i%us, and lay it to your heart; it is tue only thing for a 
Malm. 

Hera, There thou priek' l her with a thiſdle. 

Bea. Benedictus! why Beuedictus? you have foie 
moral ? in this Benedictus. 


141144 


hey ho! 

Mu. For 3 Lau-, a borſe, or a huſband 23 Wy Heigs he for a Lund, 
the willing maid's wants made known,“ is the title of an old balls 
8 the Fepyſiin Collection, in Magdalen College, Cambridge. | 

MAatoNE. 

'# Fir the letter that begins them all, H.] This is a poor jeſt, ſomewhat 
buicured, and not worth the trouble of elucidation. Margaret aſks 
Beatrice for what ſhe cries, hey be; Beatrice anſwers, for an , that is, 
I 1 ache. or fan, Jo HNSON, 

e Turk,) Hamlet uſes the ſame cxpreſſion, and talks of his 
ant lurnins Turk, To turn Turk was a common Thraſe for a 
bange of condition or opinion. STEEVENS, 

„ere moral] That is, ſome ſecret meaning, like the moral of a 
Ade. Jouxsox. 

1 explanation is certainly the true one, though it has 
* dadted. In the Rape of Lucree our author uſes the verb to mo- 
ale in the ſame ſenſe * | 

% ee 2 5 = moralize his wanton fight.” 

Again, in e A of his looks. 

8 he "ng of the Shrew : © — and has left me Here be- 
pound the meaning or moral of his ſigns and tokens.” 

Malone. 


G 4 Nar. 
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ain 


Mar, A maid, and ſtuff'd ! there's goudly caching of 
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Mar. Moral? no, by my troth, I have no moral new 
ing; I meant, plain holy-thiſtle. You may think, pe. 
chance, that I think you are in love: nay, by'r-lady, I 
not ſuch a fool to think what I lift ; nor I liſt not to this 
what I can; nor, indeed, I cannot think, if I would think 
my heart out o'thinking, that you are in love, or that wa 
will be in love, or that you can be in love: yet Bencdick m 
ſuch another, and now is he become a man: he ſwore l 
would never marry ; and vet now, in deſpight of his beat 
be eats his meat without grudging 5 : and how you may k 
converted, I know not; but, methinks, you look with jou 
eyes as other women do.“ 

Heal, MW. hat pace is this that thy tongue keeps? 

Mar, Not a falſe gallop. 

Re-enter URSULA. 

Ur/. Madam, withdraw; the Prince, the Count, Sigun 
Benedick, Don John, and all the gallants of the town, ar 
come to fetch you to church. 


Hero, Help to dreſs me, good coz, good Meg, gu 
Urſuia, * 


E 
Proiher Room 1 Leonato's Houſe, 


Zuter LEOVATO, DoGBERRY, and VERGES. 


Tian. What would you with me, honeſt neighbour? 

Dog. Marry, Sir, I would have ſome confidence with jo 
that decerns you neatly, | 

Jesu. Brief, I pray you; for you ſee, 'tis a buly tut 
with me. 

Deg. Marry, this it is, Sir. 

Ver. Yes, in truth, it is, Sir. 


4 

J. een. What is it, my good friends? 0 
Deg. Goodman Verges, Sir, ſpeaks a little of the mater d 

& be eats bis meat without grudging ] Perhaps, to eat rea: ile 4 
grudging, was the ſame as to do as others do, and the meaning 15, be is 05 ; 
tent to live by eating like other mortals, and will be content, notwitl Sanding ii Ko: 
be, like other mortels, to have a wife, JOANSON, _ An 
The meaning, 1 think, is, © and yet now, in ſpight of his reſoiut® * 


to the contrary, he feeds on love, and likes his ſood. Matoxk. 
al 
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u old wan, Sir, and his wits are not ſo blunt, as, God help, 
would defire they were! but, in faith, honeſt, as the ſkin 
tween his brows ?. ; 

Pr. Yes, I thank God, I am as honeſt as any man Iv- 
ag, that 18 an old man, and no honefter than I. 5 

Dog. Compariſons are odorous : falabras *, neighbour 
Verges. ; 

Len. Neighhours, you are tedious. 

Dog. It pleaſes your worſhip to ſay fo, but we are the 
door duke's officers ; but, truly, for mine own part, if I were 
bs tedious as a king, I could find in my heart to beſtow it all 
your worihip. 

Lon. All thy tedioufneſson me! ha! 

Dig. Yea, an 'twere a thouſand times more than ' tis: 
for 1 hear as good exclamation on your worſhip, as of any 
wan in the city; and though I be but a poor man, I am glad 
to hear it. 

Ver. Andſoam I. 

Lun. I would fain know what you have to ſay. 

Ver. Marry, Sir, our watch to-night, excepting your 
worhip's preſence, have ta'en a couple of as arrant knaves as 
ary in Meſſina. 

Jg. A good old man, Sir; he will be talking; as they 
kr, When the age is in, the-wit is out; God help us! it is 
6 world to fee * !-—Well ſaid, faith, neighbour Verges :;— 
weil God's a good mans; An two men ride of a horſe, one 


mall ride behind“: — An honeſt ſoul, i'faith, Sir; by my 


— lo»? as the Ain between bis Jrots.] This is a proverbial expreſ- 
len. ST EEVENs. 

'— palabras,] So, in the Taming of the Shrew, the Tinker ſays, pocas 
uni. e. few words. A ſcrap of Spaniſh, which might once have 
Ken Current amor g the vulgar; STEBVENS., 

a world to fre “] i. e. it is wonderful to fee. The ſame phraſe 
Men occurs with the ſame meaning in Holinſhed, Srervrxs. 

'— well, God's a good man ;] This expreſſion (as Mr. Steevens has 
. frequently occurs in the old 4doralitier,* MALONE. 
I 0 ts nen vide, Kc.) This is not out of place, or without meaning. 
ber, in bis vanity of ſuperior parts, apologizing for his neighbour, 
eh, that of lr men on an borſe, ane mit ride bebiag. The firſt 
Pe of rank or underſtanding can belong but to exe, and that happy 
ſought not to defpiſe his inferior. Joux sox. | £5 0 
drei beare might have caught this idea from the common ſeal of the 
nugtts Templars; the device of which was two riding upon one horſe. 


A _ 
u, wing the ſeal is preſerved at the end of Matt. Paris Hilt. 
K. 1040. STEEVENS, | 
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troth he is, as ever broke bread : but, God is to be wor 
ſhipp'd: All men are not alike; alas, good neighbour! 

Leon. Indeed, neighbour, he comes too ſhort of you, 

Dog. Gifts, that God gives. 

Leon. I muſt leave you. 

Dog. One word, Sir: our watch, Sir, have, indeed, con- 
prehended two aſpicious perſons, and we would have then 
this morning examined before your worſhip. 

Leon. Take their examination yourſelf, and bring it ne; 
I am now in great haſte, as may appear unto you. 

Dag. It ſhall be ſuffigance. 


Leon. Drink ſome wine ere you go: fare you well. 


Enter a Meſſenger, 


Me. My Lord, they ſtay for you to give your daughter 
to her huſband. 

Leon, 1 will wait upon them; I am ready. 

[Exeunt LROVATO and Meſſenger 

Dog. Go, good partner, go, get you to Francis Seco, 
bid him bring his pen and inkhorn to the jail ; we are non t. 
examination theſe men. | 

Ver. And we muſt do it wiſcly. 

Dog. We will ſpare for no wir, I warrant you; here'stlut 
[ touching his forehead.]} (hall drive ſome of them to a nan 
com 3; only get the learned writer to ſet down our excom- 
munication, aud meet me at the jail. [ Exeurt, 
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A Church. 


Enter Don Pedro, Don Joux, LROVATo, Friar, Cx Aung 
| BENEDICk, HERO, and BEATRICE» 


Leon. Come, Friar Francis, be brief; only to the plan 
form of marriage, and you ſhall recount their partie 


lor 


. 2 heil 
S — à non-com: ] i. e. to a un compor mentis; put them out F 
wits: —or perhaps he couſounds the term with no=pluss Matovt. 


Tra- 
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rar. You come hither, my Lord, to marry this lady? 
Cla li J. No. 
Lan. To be marry'd to her, Friar; you come to marry 


ter, a : 
Taf. Lady, you come hither to be marry'd to this count? 


Hero. I do. : : 

Friar, If either of you know any inward impediment 
why you ſhould not be conjoined, I charge you, on your ſouls, 
to ter it. 

Claud. Know you any, Hero? 

Hera, None, my Lord. 

Friar. Know you any, Count ? 

lem. I dare make his anſwer, none. 

Claud, O, what men dare do! what men may do! what 
men daily do! not knowing what they do. 

Jene. How now! Interjections? Why, then ſome be of 
kuohing *, as, ha! ha! he! 

Claud, Stand thee by, Friar: — Father, by your leave; 
Will you with free and unconſtrained foul 
Gire me this maid your daughter? 

Leon. As freely, ſon, as God did give her me. 

Claud. And what have J to give you back, whoſe worth 
Way counterpoiſe this rich and precious gift? 

V. Fedro. Nothing, unleſs you render her again. 

Claud. Sweet Prince, you learn me noble thankfulneſs.— 
Ilere Leonato, take her back again; 
ie not this rotten orange to your friend; 
die's but the ſign and ſemblance of her honour ;— 
Lchold, how like a maid ſhe bluſhes here: 
0, what authority and ſhew of truth 
Can cunning fin cover itſelf withal! 
Comes not that blood, as modeſt evidenee, 
lo witnels fimple virtue? Would you not ſwear, 
all you that lee her, that ſhe were a maid, 
4 tele exterior ſhews? But ſhe is none: 
vie knows the heat of a luxurious bed * ; 
Her bluſh is guiltineſs, not modeſty. 


Of» 
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plan | 
culat = ſome be of laughing, ] This is a quotation from the Accidence, 
$ = luxurious bod . 8 JounsoN. 
hu. ous Lede] That is, laſcivious. Luxury is the confeſſor's term 
aw. plcaſures of the ſex, Jounson, 
o, in King Lear: 


thei 'T* 
[he 9946 an 1 . 
h αEj,ͤNPell-mell, for I lack ſoldiers.” STEEVENS, 
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Leon. What do you mean, my Lord ? 

Claud. Not to be marry'd, 

Not to knit my ſoul to an approved wanton. 

Leon. Dear my Lord, if you in your own proof 3 
Have vanquiſh'd the reſiſtance of her youth, 
And made defeat of her virginity— 

Claud. I know what you would ſay; If I have known her 
You'll ſay, ſhe did embrace me as a huſband, 
And fo extenuate the forehand fin : 

No, Leonato, 

I never tempted her with word too large“: 
But, as a brother to his ſiſter, ſhew'd 
Baſhful Gncerity, and comely love. 

Hero. And ſeem'd I ever otherwiſe to you? 

Claud. Out on thy ſeeming 5! I will write againkit*: 
You feem to me as Dian in hcr orb ; 

As chaſte as is the bud 7 ere it be blown; 
But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thoſe pamper'd animals 
That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. . 

Hero. Is my Lord well, that he doth ſpeak ſo wide! n 

Leon. Sweet prince, why ſpeak not you? Ik 

D. Pedro. What ſhould 1 ſpeak ? | 
I ſtand diſhonour'd, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common ſtale. Wii 

Leon. Are theſe things ſpoken, or do I but dream! 

D. John. Sir, they are ſpoken, and theſe things are tut 

Bene. This looks not like a nuptial. L 

Hero. True! O God! | 0 


3 Dear my Lord, if you in your oxvn proof] It. your own proof may bp 
nify in your own trial of her. TTRWII Tx. 
Dear, like door, fire, hour, and many ſimilar words, is here uſed as 
diſſyllable. MaLons. f = | 
4 — werd too large ;] So he uſes large je in this play, for lima Abou 
reſtrained within due bounds. Jon x SON. Au | 
S — thy ſeeming.) The old copies have thee, The emen * 
Mr, Pope's. In the next line Shakſpeare probably 3 Ion. Fort] 
6 7 ill write againſt it :] So in Cymbeline Poſthumus, ſpeaking © 
women, fays, =43 
66 I'll xorite againſt them, 
« Deteſt them, curſe them.“ STFEVENS. 


7 —choſle es is the bud] Before the air has taſted its as” 


Clo 
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Cl:xd, Leonato, ſtand I here? 
; this the prince? Is this the prince's brother? 
this face Hero's? Are our eyes our own ? 
Leon. All this is fo : But what of this, my Lord? 
Claud, Let me but move one queſtion to your daughter; 
And, by that fatherly and kindly powers 
[hat you have in her, bid her anſwer truly. 
Len. 1 charge thee do ſo, as thou art my child. 
Hiro. O God defend me! how am | beſet !l— 
"at kind of catechizing call you this ? 
(had. To make you anſwer truly to your name. 
Hero. Is it not Hero? Who can blot that name 
(ith any juſt reproach ? 
(had. Marry, that can Hero; 
Jero itſelf can blot out Hero's virtue. 
What man was he talk'd with you yeſternight 
at at your window, betwixt twelve and one? 
ow, if you are a maid, anſwer to this. 
Hers, I talk'd with no man at that hour, my Lord. 
D. Pedro. Why, then are you no maiden.—Leonato, 
am ſorry you mult hear; Upon mine honour, 
Hef my brother, and this grieved Count, 
id fer her, hear her, at that hour laſt night, 
alk with a ruffian at her chamber-window 
Who hath, indeed, moſt like a liberal villain ?, 
ontels'd the vile encounters they have had 
thonſand times in ſecret. 
V. 7:hn. Fie, fie! they are 
to be nar3'd, my Lord, not to be ſpoke of; 
lere is not chaſtity enough in language, 
Without offence, to utter them: Thus, pretty Lady, 
am ſorry for thy much miſgovernment. 
Claud. O Hero! what a Hero hadſt thou been 
half thy outward graces had been placed 
about the thoughts and counſels of thy heart! 
Pit, fare thee well, moſt foul, moſt fair ! farewel! 
zou pure impiety, and impious purity ! 


FOrthee I'll lock up all the gates of love, 


99 5 i Rd 
= Undly power} That is, natural power. Kind is nature. Jonws, 


ay orgs a ö 
2 liberal vil/ain,] Liberal here, as in many places of theſe plays, 
* 's, frank beyond modeſty or decency. Free of tongue. JountsoN, 


/ "{ * * . 
a aha Hero badſ thou been} I am afraid here is intended a poor con- 
4 upon dae Word Here. Jo N 80a. 
And 
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And on my eye: lids ſhall conjecture hang ?, 

To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm, 

And never ſhall it more be gracious 3. 
Leon. Hath no man's dagger here a point for me“) 

[ Hero f 
Beat. Why, how now, couſin, wherefore fink you down? 
D. Fohn, Come, let us go; theſe things, come thus u 
light, 
Smother her ſpirits up. 


[ Exeunt Don PEDRO, Don Jonx, and CLavny, 


Bene. How doth the Lady? 

Beal. Dead, I think ;—Help, uncle ;— 
Hero! why, Hero !—Uncle !—Signior Benedick !— 
Friar |! 

Jean. O fate, take not away thy heavy hand! 
Jeath is the faireſt cover for her ſiame, 
That may be wiſh'd for. 

Heut. How now, couſin Hero? 

Hriar. Have comfort, Lady. 

Lern. Doſt thou look up? | 

Friar. Vea; Wherefore ſhould ſhe not? 

Leon. Wherefore ? Why, doth not every earthly thing 
Cry ſhame upon her ? Could ſhe here deny 
The ſtory that is printed in her blood 5 ?— 
Do not live, Hero; do not ope thine. eyes: 
For did 1 think, thou would'ſt not quickly die, 
Thought J, thy ſpirits were ſtronger than thy ſhames, 
Myſelf would, on the rearward of reproaches, 


Strike at thy life. Griev'd I, I had but one? 


Chid I for that at frugal nature's frame * ? 


2 — all conjecture bang,] Cenjefture is here uſed for ici. 


MaLoxh 


3 And never ſball it more be gracious.) i. e. lovely, attractive. 
MaL OX 


4 Hath no man's dagger here a point for mes 
« A thouſand daggers, all in honeſt hands! 
« And have not J friend to ſtick one here?“ 
Fenice Preſerv'd. ren 
5 The flory that is printed in her bluod?} That is, the fory win is 
bluſbes diſcover to be true. JOHNSON. ; 3{-ofin 
6 — frugal nature's frame ?] Frame is contrivance, order, : py 
of things. So afterwards : “in frame of villanics. ne wan 
The meaning, I think, is,—Grieved at Nature's being lo frig® 
have framed for ime only one child? MArOR E. * 
, 


XI. 
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), one too much by thee! Why had I one? 


Why ever waſt thou lovely in my eyes? 
Why had 1 not, with charitable hand, 
ook up a beggar's iſſue at my gates; 
Tho ſmeared thus, and mired with infamy, 
might have ſaid, No part of it ts mine, 
This /hame deri ves iſelf from unknown loins ? ; 
+ mine, and mine I lov'd ?, and mine J prais'd,. 
id mine that I was proud on; mine fo much, 
Nat I myſelf was to myſelf not mine, 
ling of her; why, ſhe,—O, ſhe, is fallen 
ito a pit of ink ! that the wide ſea 
lach drops too few to waſh her clean again; 
And {alt too little, which may ſeaſon give 
To her foul tainted fleſh ! 
Jene. Sir, Sir, be patient: 
ur my part J am fo attir'd in wonder, 
x10w not what to ſay. 
Brat, O, on my ſoul, my couſin is bely'd ! 
Bere. Lady, were you her bedfellow laſt night? 
Gaz, No, truly, not; although, until laſt night, 
bare this twelvemonth been her bedfellow. | 
Ln. Confirm'd, confirm'd ! O, that is ſtronger made, 
hich was before barr'd up with nbs of iron! 
Lou! the two Princes lie? and Claudio lie? 
+10 lov'd her fo, that ſpeaking of her foulneſs, 
Vaſ'0 it with tears? Hence from her; let her die. 
Frizr. Hear me alittle ; 
For nave only been filent ſo long, 
id given way unto this courſe of fortune, 
py noting of the lady: I have mark'd 
tnouand bluſhing apparitions 
P Kert into her face; a thouſand innocent ſhames 
angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes ; 
ad in her eye there hath appear'd a fire, 
o burn the errors that theſe princes hold 
gan her maiden truth: Call me a fool; 
1 not my reading, nor my obſervations, 
Tl ch with experimental ſeal do warrant 
c tenor of my book ; truſt not my age, 


3 a ; i ; 
en mine I low'd,] i. e. mine that 1 loved. Joxxsox. 
n book;] i. e. of what I have cad. Mazione, 


My 
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My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 
If this ſweet Lady lie not guiltlels hee 
Under ſome biting error. 

Leon. Friar, it cannot be: 

Thou ſeeſt, that all the grace that ſhe hath left, 
Is, that ſhe will not add to her damnation 

A ſin of perjury; ſhe not denies it: 

Why ſeek'ſt thou then to cover with excuſe 
That which appears in proper nakedaecſs ? 

Friar. Lady, what man is he you are accus'd of! 

Hero. They know that do accuſe me; I know none: 
If I know more of any man alive, 

Than that which maiden modeſty doth warrant, 
Let all my ſins lack mercy ! O my father, 

Prove you that any man with me convers'd 

At hours unmeet, or that I yeſternight 
Maintain'd the change of-words with any creature, 
Refuſe me, hate me, or torture me to death. 

Friar. There is ſome ſtrange miſpriſion in the princes 

Bene. Two of them have the very beat of honour”; 
And if their wiſdoms be miſled in this, 

The practice of it lives in John the baſtard, 
Whoſe ſpirits toil in frame of villainies. 

Leon. I know not; if they ſpeak: but truth of her, 
Theſe hands ſhall tear her; if they wrong her honour, 
The proudeſt of them ſhall well hear of it. 

1 ime hath not yet fo dry'd this blood of mine, 
Nor age ſo eat up my invention, 

Nor fortune made ſuch havoc of my means, 
Nor my bad life reft me fo much of friends, 
But they ſhall find, awak'd in ſuch a kind, 
Both ſtrength of limb, and policy of mind, 
Ability in means, and choice of friends, 

To quit me of them thoroughly. 

Friar. Pauſe a while, 

And let my counſel ſway you in this cauſe. 
Your daughter here the princes left for dead; 


/ ” 
9 bent of henour ;] Pent is uſed by our author for ths * 1 
gree of any paſſion, or mental quality. In this play before: — 
1:ys of Beatrice, Her affettion has it full bent. The expre 7 * 
rived from archery; tue bow has its bent, when it is drawn # 
can be. JouNs0N. | es hart 

Tour daugiter here the princes left for dead J The old cop 

princeſs, I he corr:Aion was made Ly Mr. Tacobald. Matoxt: Lt 
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Let her awhile be ſecretly kept in, 
And publiſh it, that ſhe 18 dead indeed : 
Maintain a mourning ofentation * ; 
And on your family's old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
That appertain unto a burial, | 
Laar. What ſhall become of this? What will this do? 
Frizr, Marry, this, well carry'd, ſhall on her behalf 
Change ſlander to remorſe ; that is ſome good : 
Rat not for that dream I on this ſtrange courſe, 
But on this travail look for greater birth. 
She dying, as it mult be ſo maintain'd, 
Upon the inſtant that ſhe was accus'd, 
Shall be lamented, pity'd, and excus'd, 
Oferery hearer: for it ſo falls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whites we enjoy it; but being lack'd and loſt, 
Why, then we rack the value 3 ; then we find 
The virtue that poſſeſſion would not ſhew us 
Whiles it was ours :z—So will it fare with Claudio: 
When he ſhall hear ſhe dy'd upon his words, 
The idea of her life ſhall ſweetly creep 
Into lis Rudy of imagination; 
And every lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparel'd in more precious habit, 
More moving-delicate, and full of life, 
Ito the eye and proſpect of his ſoul, 
than when ſhe liv'd indeed: then ſhall he mourn, 
erer love had intereſt in his liver, ) 
And wiſh he had not ſo accuſed her; 
a9, though he thought his accuſation true- 
33 ſo, and doubt not but ſucceſs 
Wil taſhion the event in better ſhape 
ian | can lay it down in likelihood. 
bat it all aim but this be levell'd falſe, 
the ſuppoſition of the Lady's death 
Vl quench the wonder of her infamy: 


, © Yentalian ;] Show; appearance. Joussox. 
. w we rack the value 31 We exaggerate the value, The allufion 
', 0 ract-rents, The ſame kind of thought occurs in Antony and 


0 
* "otra . 
. 


2 What our contempts do often hurl from us, 
Wc with it ours again,” STEEVENS, 


And 
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And, if it ſort not well, you may conceal her 
(As beſt befits her wounded reputation,) 
In ſome recluſive and religious life, 
Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and injuries, 
Bene. Signior Leonato, let the Friar adviſe vou: 
And though, you know, my inwardneſs and love 
Is very much unto the Prince and Claudio, 
Yet, by mine honour, I will deal in this 
As ſecretly, and juſtly, as your ſoul 
Should with your body. 
Leon. Being that 
I flow in grief, the ſmalleſt twine may lead me“. 
Friar, *Tis well conſented ; preſently away; 
For to ſtrange ſores ſtrangely they ſtrain the cure.— 
Come, Lady, die to live : this wedding day, 
Perhaps, is but prolong'd ; have patience, and endure, 
[Exeunt Friar, HERO, and Lroxane! 
Bene. Lady Beatrice, have you wept all this while! 
Beat. Nca, and Iwill weep a white longer. 
Jene. I will not deſite that. 
Beue. You have no reaſon, I do it freely, 
Bene. Surcly, I do believe your fair couiin is wrong , 
Beat. Ah, how much migbit the man deſerve of me, thu 
would right her! 
Bene. Is there any way to ſhew ſuch ſriendihip? 
Beat. A very even way, but no ſuch friend. 
Bene. May a man do it ? 


LV 


+ — the ſinalliſi twine may lad me.) This is one of our author's it 
ſervations upon life. Men overpowered with diftrets, e:ger;y Heng 
the firſt offers of relief, cloſe with cvery ſcheme, and believe everf]Þ 
miſe. He that has no longer any confidence in himfelf, is glad to 96 
his truſt in any other that will undertake to guice him. Joussn, 

5 Exeunt, f:c,] The poet, in my opinion, has ſhewn a gre? true 
addrels in this ſcene, Beatrice here engages her lover to rec 
injury done her couſin Hero: and without this very natural inci 
conſidering the character of Beatrice, and that the ſtory of her py 
for Benedick was all a fable, ſhe could never have been ca) - 
turally brought to confeſs ſhe loved him, notwithſtanding all 2 pY 
going preparation, And yet, on this conſeſſion, in this very Y 
pended the whole ſucceſs of the plot upon her and Benedick. „ 
ſhe not owned her love here, they muſt have ſoon found out = 
and then the deſign of bringing them together had been defeated; th 
ſhe would never have owned a pallion ſhe had been only ericked ih 
had not her deſire of revenging her couſin's wrorg made her drop & 
Faprictous humour at once, WARBURTON, * 

2 
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gen. It is a man's office, but not yours. | | 
Pn, I do love nothing in the world ſo well as you; is 
Lot that range? | 

Brat, As ſtrange as the thing I know not: It were as poſ- 
"le for me to ſay, I loved nothing ſo well as you; you be- 
ie me not; and yet I lie not; I confeſs nothing, nor 1 
ny nothing: — I am ſorry for my couſin. 

Gene, By my ſword, Beatrice, thou loveſt me. 

Beat, Do not ſwear by it, and eat it. 

me. I will ſwear by it, that you love me; and I will 
uke him eat it, that ſays, I love not you. 

Beat, Will you not eat your word? 

Bene. With no ſauce that can be deviſed to it: I proteſt, 
love thee. 

Brat. Why then, God forgive me | 

Bane, What offence, ſweet Beatrice? 

Beat, You have ſtaid me in an happy hour ; I was about 
p proteſt, I loved you. 

Bene, And go it with all thy heart. 

Beat, Llove you with ſo much of my heart, that none 1s 
ft to proteſt. 

hene. Come, bid me do any thing for thee, 

Beat. Kill Claudio. 

Bene. Ha! not for the wide world. 

Beat, You kill me to deny it: Farewel. - 

benz, Tarry, ſweet Beatrice. 

beat, Jam gone, though I am here“; There is no love 
Jou: —nay, I pray you, let me go. 

Bene. Beatrice 

Peat, In faith, I will go. ; : 
Gere, We'll be friends firſt, 

beat, You dare eaſier be friends with me, than fight with 
Ine enemy, 

bene. Is Claudio thine enemy ? 


Peat Is he not approved in the height a villain ?, that 
ln flander'd, ſcorn'd, diſhonour'd my kinſwoman:—0, 


1 ” ne, thong J am here:] i. e. T am out of your mind already, 
vg": | remain here in perſon before you. STEEVENS. 

Ur, perhaps, my affection is withdrawn from you, though I am yet 
re, Malone, 

— 5 the height a villain,] So, in King Henry III. 

He's traitor tothe height.” 

e heel vitium ſtetit. 81 KEVENS. 


that 
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that I were a man! What, bear her in hand until they cams 
to take hands; and then with public accuſation, uncover 
ſlander, unmitigated rancour—O God, that I were a man!! 
would eat his heart in the market- place. 

Bene. Hear me, Beatrice. | | 

Beat. Talk with a man out at a window —2 proper 
ſaving ! 

Bene. Nay, but Beatrice ;— 

Beat. Sweet Hero! ſhe is wrong'd, he is ſlander d, fr 
is undone. 

Bene, Beat 

Beat. Princes and counties?! Surely, a princely teh. 
mony, a goodly count-comfe&t? z a ſweet gallant, {urdy! 
O that I were a man for his ſake! or that J had any fit 
would be a man for my ſake ! But mankocd is melted ints 
courteſies, valour into compliment, and men are only turn 
into tongue, and trim ones too * ; he is now as valiant g. 
Hercules, that only tells a lie, and ſwears it ;—l candt 
be a man with wiſhing, therefore I will die a woman wit 
grieving. 
Bene. Tarry, good Beatrice: By this hand, I love (let 

Beal. Uſe it for my love ſome other way than twearag 
by it. | 
Bene. Think you in your ſoul, the Count Claudio all 
wrong'd Hero ? 

Beat, Yea, as ſure as J have a thought, or a ſoul. 

Bene. Enough, I am engaged, I will challenge hum; 
will kiſs your hand, and ſo lcave vou: By this hand, Claud 
ſhall render me a dear account : As you hear of me, ſo tl 
of me. Go, comfort your couſin: I muſt ſay ſhe 1 dead! 
and ſo farewel. { Excun 


8 — aza counties ]] County was the ancient gener] term for a # 
Bleman. See note on the County Paris in Romeo and Julict. 3s 
STI xs 

9 goodly count-comfet] i. e. a ſpecious nobleman made out 
ſugar. STrEvans. 

' — and men are only turned into tongue, and trim 01 f 
would read tongues, but he miftakes the conſtruction of th 
which is—not only men, but trim ones, are turned into tens 
not only common but clever men, &c. STEEVENS. 


1 
ones 150 ;] Mr. Heal 
e ſentence 
ue, 1. 6 
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SCENE U. 
A Priſon. 


Tir DossEAR V, VERGES, and SEXTON, in gowns * : 
Boxacaro, CONRADE, and the Watch, 


Dag. Is our whole diſſembly appear'd ? 

Vr. O, a tool and a cuſhion for the ſexton * ! 
Fx, Which be the malefactors? 

Dog. Marry, that am I and my partner. | 
Vir. Nay that's certain; we have the exhibition to ex- 
amine. | 

ger. But which are the offenders that are to be examined; 
+ them come before maſter conſtable. 

Dig. Vea, marry, let them come before me. —What is 
your name, friend ? 

Hera. Borachio. 

Dig. Pray write down—Borachio.—Yours, Sirrah ? 

Cm, 1am a gentleman, Sir, and my name is Conrade. 
Dig. Write down—maſter gentleman Conrade. 
Naters, do you ferve God? 

Um. Bora, Yea, Sir, we hope. 

Dig. Write down—that they hope they ſerve God :— 
and write God firſt ; for God defend but God ſhould go be- 
fore ſack villains 3 !— Matters, it is proved already that you are 
little 


*—in gowns;] It appears from The Black Boot, to, 1604, that this 
ms tae Grels of a conſtable in our author's time: — when they miſt 
oy enable, and ſawe the black gowne of his office lye full in a 
14K 

Ide ſexton (as Mr. Tyrwhitt obſerved) is ſtyled in this ſtage- direction, 
rell copies, the Towne-lerb, „probably from his doing the duty of 
2 20 officer. But this error has only happened here; for through- 
Lethe [rene itſelf he is deſcribed by his proper title, By miſtake alfo 
ce gusto, and the folio, which appears to have been printed from 
e lame of Kempe (an actor in our author's theatre) throughout 
3 prefixed to the ſpeeches of Dogberry, and that of Cowley to 
3 Iges, except in two or three inſtances, where either Conſtable 
Kae are ſubctituted for Kempe. MALONE. 


1 0, p ſtoo! and a cuſttion for the Sexton.] Perhaps a ridicule was 
e umed at The Spaniſo Tragedy: 
g 2 What, are you ready ? 
1 PIN : Bring a chaire and a crſhion for the king, g Matoxx. 
1 Te, This paſſage, which was omitted in the folio, was 
warca oy Mr. Theobald, MaLroNe. 
The 
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little better than falſe knaves, and it will go near to þ 
thought ſo ſhortly ; How anſwer you for yourlelves! 

Con. Marry, Sir, we ſay we are none, 

Dog. A marvellous witty fellow, I aſſure you; but I wi 
go about with him.—Come you hither, Sirrah; a word in 
your ear, Sir; I ſay to you, it is thought you are falſe knaveg, 

Bora. Sir, I ſay to you, we are none. 

Dog. Well, ſtand aſide.— Fore God, they are both in x 
tale: Have you writ down—that they are none? 

Sex, Maſter Conſtable, you go not the way to exariine; 
you mult call forth the watch that are their accuſers. 

Dog. Yea, marry, that's the efteſt way * ;—Let the 
watch come forth:—Maſters, I charge you in the prince' 
name accule theſe men. 

1. Watch. This man ſaid, Sir, that Don John, the 
prince's brother, was a villain, 

Dog. Write down—prince John a villain :=Why this is 
flat perjury, to call a prince's brother—villain, 

Bora. Maſter Conſtable— ' 

Dog. Pray thee, fellow, peace! I do not like thy look, 
I promiſe thee. 

Sex. What heard you lim fay elſe ? 

2d. Match. Marry that he had received a thouſand dueats 
of Don John, for accuſing the Lady Hero wrongfully. 

Deg. Plat burglary, as ever was committed. | 

Per. Tea, by the maſs, that it is. 

Sex. What elſe, fellow? | 

1. Watch. And that Count Claudio did mean, upon ti 
words, to diſgrace Hero before the whole aſlembh, and not 
marry her. | 

Dog. O villain! thou wilt be condemned into everlabing 
redemption for this. 

Sex. What ele ? 

2d, Walch. I his is all. 

Sex. And this is more, maſters, than you can ceny: 
Prince John is this morning ſecretly ſtolen away; Hero 
was in this manner accuſed, in this very manner © 
tuſed, and upon the grief of this, ſuddenly died, — Mat 


The omiſſion of this paſſage ſince the edition of 1600, may be = 
counted for frem the ſtat. 3 Jac. I. c. 21. the ſacred name being J.. 
ingly uſed ſour times in one line, BLACKSTONE | 6 

4 — the efteſt way :] Dog berry mcans 4/1; i, e. the moſt bt 2! 
commodious way. MALONE., 


ter 
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ww Conſtable, let theſe men be bound, and brought to 
-onato's ; 1 will go before, and ſhew him their examina- 


Leon [ Exit. 


non. 2 
Doc. Come, let them be opinion'd. 


Ver, Let them be in the hands 

(in, Off, coxcomb 5 ! 

Dag. God's my life! where's the ſexton? let him write 
Yown—the prince's officer, coxcomb.—Come, bind them ;— 
Thou naughty varlet : 

(on. Away! you are an aſs, you are an aſs. 

Dag. Doſt thou not ſuſpect my place? Doſt thou not 
upeit my years?—O that he were here to write me down 
en af —but, maſters, remember, that I am an aſs; 
thongh it be not written down, yet forget not that I am 
in 2';——No, thou villain, thou art full of piety as 
ſhall be proved upon thee by good witneſs: J am a wiſe 
Flow, and, which is more, an officer; and, which is more, 
a houſeholder; and, which is more, as pretty a piece of 
feht as any in Meſſina; and one that knows the law, go to; 
ud a rich fellow enough, go to; and a fellow that hath had 
fs; and one that hath two gowns, and every thing hand- 
me about him :—Bring him away. O, that 1 had been 


ats writ Cown—an aſs ! [Exeunt. 


f, coxcormb ] The old copies read—of, and theſe words make a 
"ot ine laſt ſpeech, © Let them be in the hand of coxcomb.”” The 
went regulation was made by Dr. Warburton, and has been adopted 
f the tublrquent editors, OF was formerly ſpelt of. Sce p. 149, 
. J. in the early editions of theſe plays a broken ſentence (like that be- 
ure ts, © Let them be in the hands“ —) is almoſt always correpted by 
ez tacked through the ignorance of the tranſcriber or printer, to 
10Cquent words, So in Cortolanas, inſtead of 

Lou iharacs of Rome | you herd of—Boils and plagues 

| Pluitzer you o'er ! 

Fe Lure in the 1010, 167 3, and the ſubſequent copies, 

de bames of Rome, you! Herd of boils and plagues, &c. 

Ne 2:19 derſare for EAraſure. 


Icro ehe ne ver we ſhould read and regulate the paſſage thus: 
res %. Let them be in the hands of—{ile law, he might have in- 
al. tended to lay. 


a CLxyums! Mato. 


ACE 
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38S 5 TCL NFTE 
— 


Before Leonato's Houſe. 


Enter LxonaTo and Ax rio. 


Ant. If you go on thus, you will kill yourſelf; 
And 'tis not wiſdom, thus to ſecond grief 
Againſt yourſelf. 

Leon. I pray thee, ceaſe thy counſel, 

Which falls into mine ears as profitleſs 

As water in a fieve: give not me counſel ; 

Nor let no comforter delight mine ear, 

Put ſuch a one whoſe wrongs do ſuit with mine, 
Bring me a father, that ſo lov'd his child, 
Whole joy of her is overwhelm'd like mine, 


And bid him ſpeak of patience ; 

Meaſure his woe the length and breadth of mine, 
And let it anſwer every ſtrain for ſtrain ; 

As thus for thus, and ſuch a grief for ſuch, 

In every lineament, branch, ſhape, and form: 

If ſuch a one will ſmile, and ſtroke his beard ; 


Ia forrow wag ; cry hem, when he ſhould groan *; 
Patd 


In ſorrow wag; cry hem, when be ſbould grean;] This is one of thi 2 
paſſages from which an editor can hardly eſcape without cenſure. 1 
eld copies read: 

And ſorrow, wag, cry hem, when he ſhould groay. 5 

To print abſolute nonſcnie is ſurcly no part of his duty. To fone 
tute any word in the room of thoſe furniſhed by ancient copies (thou 
ſanctioned in ſome meaſure by the numerous emendaticns which 4 
various times have been happily made, ) is certainly undeſirable: J 
all hazards one would wiſh for ſome glimmering of meaning. 108 
tain this, Dr. Johnſon printed this line thus (in which he has been K 
lowed in the late editions): 

And, ſorrow, wag, cry ; hem when he ſhould groan; ; 
but this punctuation (to ſay nothing of the unexampled harſhves of fu 
a phraſeology) is certainly inadmiſſible ; it appearing from a pale 
K. Henry IV. and from other examples, that to * cry bem” Was 
author's time a cant term of feſtivity. See Mr, Tyrwhitt's note bel 
Again, in As you Like it : = If I could cry Lem, and have him. 00 | 
other hand, to cry woe is uſed in the Winter's Tale to denote F 
So alſo, in X. Aichard 111 ; «i 
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uch grief with proverbs z make misfortune drunk 
Fah candle-waſters * 3 bring him yet to me, 


And 


« You live, that ſhall cry woe for this hereafter.” : 

ror the emendation now made the preſent editor is anſwerable. And 
1 1s, haſtily or indiſtinctly pronounced, might have been eaſily con- 
unded, ſuppoſing (what there is great reaſon to believe) that theſe 
ws were copied for the preſs by the car; and by this flight change 
dear ſenſ: is given, the latter part of the line being a paraphraſe on 
lor going. So afterwards : Charm ach with air, and agony, &c.“ 
This emendation may derive ſome ſupport from X. Henry V. edit. 
23, where we find 8 

So many a thovſand actions once a foct 

And in one purpoſe 
lead of Eud in one purpoſe; the tranſeriber's ear having deceived 
n, a5 | ſuppoſe it did in the preſent inſtance. 
With refpe& to the word wag, the uſing it as a verb, in the ſenſe of 
pley the rwag, is entirely in Shakſpeare's manner. There is ſcarcely one 
bis plays in which we do not find ſubſtantives uſed as verbs. Thus we 
6 -to teſtimony, to boy, to couch, to grave, to bench, to voice, to 
per, to page, to dram, to Rage, to fever, to fool, to palate, to mounte- 
jk, to god, to virgin, to paſſion, to monſter, to hiſtory, to fable, to 
ull, to period, to ſpaniel, to ſtranger, &c, &c. 
| ſhall ſubjoin the conjectures of Mr. Fyrwhitt and Mr. Steevens on 
s difficult paſſage, as the emendations ſuggeſted by them depart very 
tle from the old copies. The reading propoſed by the latter gentleman 
nd, ſerry wag, &c.) appears {0 probable, that I know not whether it has 
tas good a title to a place in the text. as that which I have adopted. 
tme however obſerve, that, though the punctuation of the old copies 
do great authority, yet in ſo doubtful a matter as the preſent it 
i be worth attending to. In both the quarto and folio there is a com- 
d alter roco, which, though unneceſſary, is not inconſiſtent with the 
hevcation now made, but entirely adverſe to the ſuppoſition that that 
rd was a milprint for any epithet applied to wag. 


for the latter word Mr, Theobald reads wage, and Sir 'T. Hanmer 
Mr. Warburton <vaive, 
1 he toll 


aowing errors of the preſs, in the old copies, which I had not 


thou erte, when this note was written, incline me to prefer Mr. Stee- 
hich t 1 mmendation of this paſſage [And, ſorry wag, &c.] to my own. 
yet e, Act v. ſc. ult. we find in the original copy, © 1 am ſorrow 
Tod 


tüte, inftead of © I am ſorry,” &c. And in one of the quarto co · 
t K. Lear, printed in 1606, the ſame miſprint is found ia Ad iv. 
„VI. 

„ lam only /orrow 


1 * He had no other deathſman.“ 

E ener quzrto, printed in the ſame year, and alſo the folio, read 

il 1 

A * lam only forry,” &c. 

* n wor, as a ſubſtantive, however unſuitable to the gravity of 
Pacer, may be alſo confirmed by a paſſage in Cymbeline : 

Ver. IV, | 


. 
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And Jof him will gather patience. 


But there is no ſuch man: For, brother, men 
Can counſel, and ſpeak comfort to that grief 


cc 


change fear and niceneſs 
"y into a waggi/h courage, 
* Ready in gibes, quick-anſwer'd, ſaucy,” &c, 
i. e. to the courage of a gay, lively, young ſellow, one who woll 
* cry bem, when he ſhould groan. Ma toNR. 
I think we might read 
And ſorrow gagge; cry hem, when he ſhould groan ;"— 
but leaving this conjecture to ſhift for itſelf, 1 will ſay a ſew work 
on the phraſe, cry bem. It is uſed again by our author in the F4 
Part of Henry IV. Add ii. fc. vii. © They call drinking deep, ering 
c arlet; and when you breathe in your watering, they cry bem, and hi 
you play it off.” —In both places to cry bem, ſeems to ſignify the ſamc 
as fo cry courage; in which ſenſe the interjection hem was ſometing 
alſo uſed by the Latins. TrR wirr. 
What will be ſaid of the conceit I ſhall now offer, I know not; ld, 
we ver, take its chance. We might read: 
If ſuch a one will ſmile, and ſtroke his beard : 
And, forry wag ! cry hem, when he ſhould groan.— 
i. e. unfeeling bumouriſt / to employ a note of Faſtivity, when bir job 
ought to expreſs concern, Both the words I would introduce, are- ulcd by 
Shakſpeare. Falſtaſf calls the prince, ſtocet ⁊vag / and the epithet ju 
is applied, even at this time, to denote any moderate deviation fray 
propriety or morality; as, for inſtance, a ſorry feilt. Othello ſprak 
of a ſalt and. ſorry rheum. $S1rtveNs. 
2 make misfortune drunk, 
With cendle-wwafters ;} This may mean, either waſh away his las 
row among thoſe who fit up all night to drink, and in that ſenſe mif 
be ſtyled waſters of candles; or overpower his misfortunes by was 
lowing flap-dragons in his glaſs, which are deſcribed by Falltai asm 
of candles ends, STEEVENS. | 
This is a very difficult paſſage, and hath not, I think, been lier 
torily explained. The explanation I ſhall offer, will give, | dcuew% 
as little ſatisfaction ; but I will, however, venture it. Canale 
is 2 term of contempt ſor ſcholars; thus Jonſon in Cynbia, Au, 
AQ iti, ſc. ii.—“ ſpoiled by a whoreſon book-worm, a can 
In the Antiquary, Act iii. is a like term of ridicule : © He ſhould more 
catch your delicate court-ear, than all your head-ſcratcuers, 2 | 3 
biters, /amp-waſjlers of them all.” The ſenſe then, which! van ” 
ſign to Shakſpeare, is this: © If ſuch a one will patch grief with pr mt 
verbs. —caſe or cover the wounds of bis grief. ⁊viti proverbial Jayne 
make misfortune drunk with candle-waſters,—/*4pi/y misfortune, "A 
der bimſelf inſen ible to the Aroles of it, by the converſation Or 9 
of ſebhalurs ; the production of the lamp, but not fitted to buman nature. 1 
in the ſenſe of mending a defect or breach, occurs in Hani, AR v. K. 5 
O that the earth which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall, to expel the winter's flaw. Watt? Math y, 


Whicl 


bumô⸗ 
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Wich they themſelves not feel; but, taſling it, 
Their counſel turns to paſſion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 
Fetter trong madneſs in a ſilken thread, 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words ; 
No, no; 'tis all men's office to ſpeak patience 
Tothoſe that wring under the load of forrow ; 
But no man's virtue, nor ſufficiency, 
To he ſo moral, when he ſhall endure 
The like himſelf : therefore give me no counſel : 
My griefs cry louder than adrertiſement 3, 
Ant, Therein do men from children nothing differ. 
Lan. I pray thee peace; I will be fieſh and blood; 
For there was never yet philoſopher, 
That could endure the tooth-ach patiently ; 
However they have writ the {lyle of gods“, 
Aud made a piſh at chance and ſuflerance 5, 
Hal. Yet bend not all the harm upon yourſelf ; 
Make thoſe, that do offend you, ſuffer too, 
lan. There thou ſpeak'ſt reaſon : nay, I will do ſo: 
My {out doth tell me, Hero is bely'd; 
An that ſhall Claudio know, ſo ſhall the Prince, 


2nd all of them, that thus diſhonour her, 


Enter Don PeprRo and CLavuDo. 


4. Here comes the Prince, and Claudio, haſtily. 
Din Pedro, Good den, good den. 
Claud. Good day to both of you. 
Ian. Hear you, my Lords 
Dn Pedro, We have ſome haſte, Leonato. 
Lein. _ haſte, my Lord ?—well, fare you well, my 
ord t— 
ae you ſo hafty now ?—well, all is one. 


n advertiſement. 1 That is, than admonition, than moral iaſtruc- 
OANSUN * 
4 H. er Ka , - - 3 
ba terer they have tvrit the ſtyle of gods,] This alludes to the extra- 
= Urs the Stoics gave their wiſe men. Wax BURTON. 
dhak! VC 9 . 3 . * . 
peare might have uſed this expreſſion, without any acquaintance 


1640 it} th 5 * A wy 
* ' Te Lypuboles of ſloiciſm. By the ſtyle of g24:, he meant an ex- 
* Ale Uebe? - — - 
wm . * ; 1 as we may ſuppoſe would be written by beings ſu- 
10 or to human calamiti i 
(«i "Yirwr1 es, and therefore regarding them with neglect 


9 TEEVENS. 


; Aud 12035 4 
. p 3 piſh at chance and ſuferance.} Alludes to their fameus 
pathy, BURTON, 


— 


Old Cop: * V 
ICopies— 2%, Corrected by Mr. Pope. MarLons. 
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Don Pedro. Nay, do not quarrel with us 
Ant. If he could right hünſelf with REY *" 
Come of us would lie low. g 
Claud. Who wrongs him? 
Leon. Marry, 
Thou doſt wrong me, thou diſſembler, thou ;— 
Nay, never lay thy hand upon thy ſword, 
1 fear thee not. 
Claud. Marry, beſhrew my hand, 
If it ſnould give your age ſuch cauſe of fear: 
In faith my hand meant nothing to my ſword. 
Leon. 'Tuſh, tuſh, man, never fleer and jelt at me: 
I ſpeak not like a dotard, nor a fool; 
As, under privilege of age, to brag 
What I have done being young, or what would do, 
Were I not old : Know, Claudio, to thy head, 
Thou haſt ſo wrong'd my innocent child, and me, 
That I am forc'd to lay my reverence by; 
And, with grey hairs, and bruiſe of many days, 
Do challenge thee to trial of a man. 
I ſay, thou haſt bely'd mine innocent child; 
Thy flander hath gone through and through her hear, 
And ſhe lies bury'd with her anceſtors : 
O, in a tomb where never ſcandal ſlept, 
Save this of hers, fram'd by thy villainy ! 
Claud. My villainy ? 
Leon. Thine, Claudio; thine I ſay. 
Don Pedro. You ſay not right, old man, 
Leon. My Lord, my Lord; 
I'll prove it on his body, if he dare ; 
Deſpight his nice tence, and his active practice, 
His May of youth, and bloom of luflihood. 
Claud. Away, I will not have to do with you. Kn 
Leon. Canſt thou ſo daffe me“? Thou haſt kill 
child ; 
If thou kill'ſt me, boy, thou ſhalt kill a man. 
Ant, He ſhall kill two of us, and men indeed“: 


© Canft thou fo ca fe me?) To die and dig are ſynonimcus n 
that mean to put . THEOBALD. . . N 
7 Ant. He ball kill tuo of un, &c.] This brother Anthony is ti 1 J angr 
picture imaginable of human nature, He had aſſumed the chen Er. 
of a ſage to comfort his brother, o'erwhelmed with grief for fi 0 ence « 


daugl.t:r's zffront and diſhonour; and had ſeverely reproved lin * det ref 
com 


LIT 
We ee 
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put that's no matter; let him kill one firſt; — 

Vin me and wear me let him anſwer me — 

one, follow me, boy; come, Sir boy, come, follow me: 

& bor, I' whip you from your foiuing fence z 

ay, as J am a gentleman, I will. 

Lean. Brother : 

J. Content yourſelf : God knows, I lov'd my miece 
nd ſhe is dead, flander'd to death by villains ; 

dat dare as well anſwer a man, indeed, 

e dare take a ſerpent by the tongue: 

hors, apes, braggarts, Jacks *, milkſops !— 

Lan. Brother Anthony — , 

Au. Hold you content; What, man! I know them, vea, - 
nd what they weigh, even to the utmoſt ſcruple ? 

eambling ?, out- facing, faſhion-mong*ring boys, 

hat lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and ſlander, 

o antickly, and ſhow outward hideouſneſs, 

Ind ſpeak off * half a dozen dangerous words, 

oy they mig lit hurt their enemies, if they durſt, 

ad this is all. 

Lan. But, brother Antony 

Aal. Come *tis no matter; 

o not vou meddle, let me deal in this. 

D. Fedro. Gentlemen both, we will not wake your ba- 
tience *, 

mmanding his paſſion better on ſo trying an occaſion, Yet, im- 
lately aſter this, no ſooner does he begin to ſuſpect that his age 
var are lighted, but he falls into the mot intem erate fit «of 
imfclf; and all he can do or ſay is not of power to pacify him. 
copying nature witlr'a penetration and exactneſs of judgment pe» 
War to Snaklpeare. As to the expreſſion, too, of his paſſion, nothin 
be more higlity painted, WARBURTON. 

= brave-rts, Jacks,] See p. 78. n. 5, Maro. 

Funllis i. c. ſ-rab/ing. The word is more than once uſed 
Makipcare, Sce Dr. Percy's note on the firſt ſpeech of the play of 
ery V, and likewiſe the Scots proverb“ It is well ken'd your fa- 
rs lon was never a ſcambler.” A ſcambler, in its literal ſenſe, is one 


goes about among his friends to get a dinner, by the Iriſh call'd a 
wer. STEEVENS. b 

<4 'k offt—] The old copies have. Mr. Theobald made the 
on, In the books of our author's age, of is very frequently printed 
cad of of. MaLoxe, | 

* wil not wake your patience.) The old men have been buth 
a outrageous; the Prince tells them that he and Claudio 
A * I their patience, will not any longer force them to endure the 
LAIC . 
vt thoſe whom, though they look on them as encmies, they 


dot reſiſt, Jouxsox, 
11 3 My 
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My heart is ſorry for your daughter's death; 
But on my honour, ſhe was charg*d with nothing 
But what was true, and very full of proof, 

Leon. My Lord, my Lord 

D. Pedro. 1 will not hear you. 

Leon. No? 
Come, brother, away :—1I will be heard; — 

Ant. And ſhall, 
Or ſome of us will ſmart for it. 


Enter BEN Diex. 
D. Pearo. See, ſce, 
ere comes the man we went to ſeek. 


[Zxeunt LeOxATO and Ax TO 

Claud. Now, Signior! 

Wat neus? 

Bene. Good day, my Lord. 

D. Peuro. Welcome, Signior: 

You are almoſt came to part almoſt a fray. 

Claud, We had like to have had our two noſes ſazpt df 
with two old men without teeth. Py 

D. Peilro, Leonato and his brother: What think * 
thou? Had we fought, I doubt, we ſhould have been to 
vaung for them. 

n. in a falſe quarrel there is no true valour, 

1 come is ſeck you both, 

(uu, We have been up and down to ſeek thee ; for it 
ave ligh-proof melancholy, and would fain have it bet 
away: Wilt thou uſe thy wit? * 

gene. It is in my ſcabbard; Shall I draw it? | 

D. Pedro. Dolt thou wear thy wit by thy fide? 

Claud. Never any did ſo, though very many have bi 
belide their wit.—I will bid thee draw, as we do the mi 
ſtrels; draw, to pleaſure us. i 

D. Pedro. As I am an honeſt man, he looks pak 
Art thou fick, or angry ? _ 

Claud. What! courage, man! What though. care 
a cat, thou haſt mettle enough in thee to kill care. 

Bene. Sir, I ſhall meet your wit in the e 
charge it againſt me: I pray you chooſe another — 

Claud. Nay, then give him another ſtaff; thus la 
broke croſs 3, 


- . F . ! tiltin% 
3 Nay, then give him anoiver fla; &c ] An alluſion to 0 
note, A you Like it, AG ii. ſc. ive WARBURTON, D Pan 
9 it 


an os 


det 
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1. Pero. By this light, he changes more and more; I 
tink, he be angry indeed. Ds 

Chad. If he be, he knows how to turn his girdle “. 

Bene. Shall I ſpeak a word in your ear? 

Claud. God bleſs me from a challenge! 


Bene. You are a villain I. jeſt not: — I will make it 
od how you dare, with what you dare, and when you dare : 

Do me right, or I will proteſt your cowardice. You have 
Abd a ſwect lady, and her death ſhall fall heavy on you: 
me hear from you. 

(bad. Well, I will meet you, ſo I may have good cheer. 

D. Pedro, What, a feaſt ? a feaſt ? 

(lad. I'faith, I thank him; he hath bid? me to a 
As-head and a capon ; the which if I do not carve motk 
urioully, fay, my knife's naught.——Shall I not find a wood- 


ock 00 6 ? 


Bene. Sir, vour wit ambles well; it goes eaſily. 

D. Pedro, I'll tell thee how Beatrice prais'd thy wit the 
ther day: I ſaid, thou hadit a fine wit; True, ſays ſhe, 4 
elk one e No, ſaid I, a great wit ; Right, ſaid ſhe, a great 
preſs one; Nay, ſaid I, a good wit; Juſt, ſaid ſhe, it hurts 
v body : Nay, ſaid J, the gentleman is wiſe ; Certain, ſaid he, 

wile rentleman? ; Nay, laid I, Le Laib the tongues ; T hat 


( 9 turn his girdle.) We have afproverbial ſpeech, 77 1s 5: on--y, 
lim turn the buckle of bis girdle, But I do not know its original or 
heating, Joux so. 

A correſponding expreſſion is uſed to this day in Ireland. 2: ls 
wry, let bim tie up bis brozues. Neither proverb, I believe, bas any other 
Meaning than this: If he is in a bad humour, let him employ himl{cif 
Wl leis ina better. S1ERVENS. 

| believe the mcaning is—1f he be angry, he knows how to prepare 
—unlcif for combat, and to obtain redreſs. Wreſtlers (as is obſerved 
In the Gentleman's AM<gazine, 1783) formerly before they engaged, 
modadly turned the buch le of their girdle behind,—In a letter from Sir 
Ralph Winwood to Secretary Cecil, dated Dec. 17, 1602, we mect with 
e cxpreſſion mentioned by Dr. Johnſon : “I ſaid, what I ſpake was 
ate make him angry. He replied, J 7 were angry, I might turn the 
Bulle of my girdle bebind me.” MALONE. 

1 — i. e. invited. Reep. 
| Shall I not find a woodcock too ?] A woodcock, being ſuppoſed to 
= brains, was a proverbial term for a fooliſh fellow. See the 

Prodigal, t6ogs, and other comedies, Malo. n 
. hy ſe 28 This jeſt depending on the colloquial uſe of 
gn or cure; perhaps we ſhould read a wiſe gentleman, or a 
. 1 -noogs to be a coward. Perhaps 20/7 gentleman was in that 
lcd romcally, and always ſtood for /illy fellore. Jounsox, 


H 4 believe, 
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believe, ſaid the, for he ſore a thing to me on Monday nigl 


which he forſwore on Tueſday marning ; there's a doull: m 
there's two tongues. Thus did ſhe, an hour together, tral. 
ſhape thy particular virtues; yet, at laſt, ſhe concluded with 
a ſigh, thou wait the propereſt man in Italy. 

Claud. For the which ſhe wept heartily, and ſaid, fl 
cared not. 

D. Pedro, Yea, that ſhe did; but yet, for all that, an 
it the did not hate him deadly, ſhe would love him death: 
the old man's daughter told us all. 1 

Claud. All, all; and moreover, God ſaw him wha h 
was hid in the garden. 

D. Pedro. But when ſhall we ſet the ſavage bull's hom 
on the ſenſible Benedick's head? 

Claud. Yea, and text underneath, Here dwells Nadi 
the married man? 

Lene. Fare yon well, boy; you know my mind; I nil 
leave you now to your goſſip-like humour: you break jelsa 
braggarts do their blades, which, God be thanked, hurt 
not. My Lord, for your many courteſies I thank you; | 
muſt diſcontinue your company: your brother, the baſtard 
is fled from Meſſina; you have, among you, kill'd a fret 
ond innocent lady: For my Lord Lack-heard there, he and! 
al meet; and till then, peace be with him! 

[ Exit Bex»0iCt, 

79. Pedro. He is in earneſt. 

Claud. In molt profound earneſt ; and, I'll warrant yoh 
for the love of Beatrice. 

D. Pedro. And hath challeng'd thee ? 

Claud. Moſt ſincerely. 

D. Pedro. What a pretty thing man is, when he goes u 
his doublet and hoſe, and leaves off his wit?! p 

nic 


s What a pretty thing man is, when he goes in Lis doublet and 175 8 
leaves off his wit ] it was eſteemed a mark of levity and want of * 
coming gravity, at that time, . go in the doublet and heſe, and leave 4 
cloak ; to which this well turned cee alludes, The thought 15 3 
love makes a man as ridiculous, and expoſcs him as naked as being if 
the doublet and haſe without a cloak. WArBUKTON, 


. * ” . - jou k eas 
I doubt much concerning this interpretation, yet 2m 99 10m 


ords reid 


confident that my own is right, | believe, however, thele w ber 4 
to what Don Pedro had faid juſt heſore —“ And hath en p L 
—and that the meaning is, What a pretty thing a man is, when i hav: 


. * . hole, 0 
ly enough to throw off his cloak, and go in his doublet and be! 
ſi } oO 0 » g hen Sir Hugh 


fight fora woman? In the Merry Wives of Windſor, W x 
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Cd, He is then a giant to an ape; but then is an ape 
doctor to {uch a man. 

J. Pro, But, ſoft you, uet be? ; pluck up my heart, 
bod be fad : Did he not ſay, my brother was fled ? 

e. Come, you, Sir; if juſtice cannot tame you, ſhe 
hall ne'er weigh more reaſons in her balance: nay, an you be 
| curſing hypocrite once, you mult be look'd to. 

J). Pedro. How now, two of my brother's men bound 
orachio, one! 

(ll, Harken after their offence, my Lord! 

D. Pedro, Officers, what offence have theſe men done? 

Dig. Marry, Sir, they have committed falſe report; more- 
xr, they have ſpoken untruths: ſecondarily, they are ſlan- 
rs; fixth and laſtly, they have bely'd a lady; thirdly, they 
have verify'd unjult things: and, to conclude, they are lying 
knares. "PENN B 


5 


ur | ; 
| V. Tedra. Firſt, I aſk thee what they have done; third- 
a j, | alk thee what's their offence ; fixth and laſtly, why 
et ley are committed; and, to conclude, what you lay to their 


1 
clarge ! 


gung to engage with Dr. Cains, he walks about in his doublet and 
ele. Page. And youthiul ſtill in your daublet and hoſe, this raw 
Wummie day!” © — There is reaſons and cauſes for it,” ſays Sir Hugh, 
Bun to the due! he was going to fight I am aware that there 
Wis 2 pirticutar ſpecies of ſingle combat, called Rapier and cloak ; but 1 
pole, nevertheleſs, that witen the ſmall ſword came into common uſe, 
we cloak was generally laid aide in duels, as tending to embarraſs the 
mdatants. MaitoNg, 

* but, ee 564, let baz] The quarto and firſt folio read corruptly— - 
It » be, which the editor of the ſecond folio, in order to obtain ſome 
WIN, averted tonelct me ce. 1 was once idle enough to ſuppoſe that 
py was of lome authority; but a minute examination of it has ſhewn 
We tet all the alterations made in it were merely arbitrary, and ge- 
rally very WN1KCcious. Let be were without doubt the author's words. 
Ihe lame expretfion occurs again in XK. Henry VIII: 

and they were ratified, 
As he cried, thus let be,” 
Aran, in Antony and Cleopatra, Act iv. ſc. iv. 


«K Urne. A 
"= What's this for ? Ah, /et Je, let le.“ MALONE. 
Oo Fo - 
os tve inter Tale, Leon:.to lays, “ let be, let be,” Reep. 
et be is tl 


e 8 13 le true reading, It means, 45. things remain as they are, I 
0 Acacd the phraſe uſed by Dr. Johnſon himſelf, STEEVENS, 
up 


1 5 Claud. 
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Claud. Nightly reaſoned, and in his own divifio 
by my troth, there's one meaning well ſuited *. 
D. Pedro. Whom have you offended, maſters, that wy 

are thus bound to your anſwer? this learned conſtable is tw 
cunning to be underſtood : What's your offence? 

Bora. Sweet Prince, let me go no farther to mine anſwers 
do you hear me, and let this Count kill me. I hae 
ceived even your very eyes: what your wiſdoms could ng 
diſcover, theſe ſhallow fools have brought to light; who, 
the night, overheard me confeſſing to this man, how Du 
John your brother incens'd me“ to ſlander the Lady Hay; 
how you were brought into the orchard, and ſaw me cour 
Margaret in Hero's garments ; how you diſgraced her, when 
you ſhould marry her: my villainy they have upon record; 
which I had rather ſeal! with my death than repeat over t 
my ſhame : the lady is dead upon mine and my maſter's falk 
accuſation ; and briefly, I defire nothing but the reuad aft 
villain. x 

D. Pedro. Runs not this ſpeech like iron through you 

blood ? | 

Claud. I have drunk poiſon, whiles he utter'd it. 

D. Pedro, But did my brother ſet thee on this! 

Bora. Yea, and paid me richly for the practice of it. 

D. Pedro. He is compos'd and fram'd of treachery 
And Red he is upon this villainy. 

Claud. Sweet Hero! now thy image doth appear 
In the rare {emblance that I lov'd it firſt. 

Dog. Come, bring away the plaintiffs ; by this ume * 
Sexton hath reform'd Signior Leonato of the matter: And 
maſters, do not forget to ſpecify, when time and place ſ:al 
ſerve, that I am an aſs. | 1 

Verg. Here, here comes maſter Signior Leonato, andt 
Sexton too. 


n; and, 


Re-enter LxOxATOo, and ANTONIO with the Sexton. 


Leon Which is the villain ? Let me ſee his eyes: 
That when I note another man like him, 


I may avoid him: Which of theſe is he? 


. . 1 11:10 r 
I — one meoning ell ſuited.] That 15, one meaning © oy - * 
different dreſſes 5 the Prince having aſked the ſame queſtion 11 10 
ef ſpeech Jouneox, : _ 
. . . 5 — ALO0: 
* incons'd mem) ir ſtigated me. Ece Minſheu's Dict. in v. N 


ard, 
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bird. If you would know your wronger, look on me. 
Ian. Art thou the ſlave, that with thy breath haft kill'd 
Ine innocent child? 

Pra, Yea, even I alone. 

Lan. No, not fo, villain ; thou bely'ſt thylelf ; 

lere ſtand a pair of honourable men, 
\ third is fled, that had a hand in it :— 
I thank you, Princes, for my daughter's death ! 
lecord it with your high and worthy deeds ; 
Mas bravely done, if you bethink you of it. 

Chad. J know not how to pray your patience, 
et 1 muſt ſpeak : Chooſe your revenge yourſelf ; 
Impoſe me to what penance * your invention 
n lay upon my fin : yet ſinn'd I not, 
But in miſtaking. 
D. Pedro. By my ſoul, nor I; 
And yet, to ſatisfy this good old man, 
| wound bend under any heavy weight 
That he'll enjoin me to. 

Len. I cannot bid you bid my daughter live, 
That were impoſſible ; but, I pray you both, 
Polels the people in Meſſina here i 
How innocent the dy'd: and, if your love 
Can labour aught in ſad invention, 
Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb, 
And ling it to her bones; ſing it to-night :— 
To-morrow morning come you to my houſe ; 
And hace you could not be my ſon-1n-law, 
be jet my nephew: my brother hath a daughter, 
Almolt the copy of my child that's dead, 
And the alone is heir to both of uss; 
nie her the right you ſhould have given her couſin, 
Aud fo dies my revenge. | 
| ( laud, Q noble Sir, 
Tour orer-Eindneſs doth wring tears from me ! 


— 


==> Ch = 


* Iapoſe me to cla penance] F. e. command me to undergo whatever 
. &. A taſc or exerciſe preſcribed by way of puniſhment for 
uw. committed at the univerſities, is yet called (as Mr. Steevens has 
reel in a former note) an impoſition. MAL od. 

* * alone is heir to both of us 5] Shakſpeare ſcems to have forgot 
XxX had made Leonato ſay in the fifth ſcene of the firſt act to An- 


too, „ By... x 
cy, ow RoW, brother; where is my couſin your ſon ? bath be pro- 
lle Muſee?” AxORx Mos. 


I & 


— — — — — — —— — 
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I do embrace your offer; and diſpoſe 
For henceforth of poor Claudio. 

Leon. To- morrow then I will expect your coming ; 
To-night I take my leave, —This naughty man 
Shall face to face be brought to Margaret, 

Who, I believe, was pack'd in all this wrong #, 
Hir'd to it by your brother 

Bora. No, by my ſoul, ſhe was not ; 

Nor knew not what ſhe did, when ſhe ſpoke to me; 
But always had been juſt and virtuous, 
In any thing that I do know by her. 

Dog. Moreover, Sir, (which, indeed, is not under whit 
and black,) this plaintiff here, the offender, did call me ak: 
I beſeech you, let it be remember'd in his pruniſhmet 
And alfo, the watch heard them talk of one Deforms: 
they fay, he wears a key in his ear, and a lock hanging by 
it; and borrows money in God's names; the which he hath 
uſed ſo long, and never paid, that now men grow hard- heat, 
and will lend nothing for God's ſake : Pray you, examine hin 
upon that point. 


4 — pack'd i all ibis ⁊vrong, ] i. e. combined; an accomplice. 
| Miz ove 
5 — be Tears a hey in his ear, and hath a lock hanging by it; and of 
rows money in God's name;} The alluſion is to a fantaſtical ſaſfion d 
that time, the men's wearing rings in their ears, and indulging à fr 
vourite lock of hair which was brought before, and t ed with bn, 
and called a /ove-lock. Againſt this faſhiou William Prynne wrote wu 
treatiſe, called, The Unlovelineſs of Love-locks, WARBURTON, 
Dr. Warburton, I believe, has here (as he frequently docs) refed 
a little too much. There is no alluſion, I conceive, to the falkion & 
wearing rings in the ears (a faſhion which our author himſelf followed) 
The pleaſantry ſeems to conſiſt in Dogberry's ſuppoſing that tac i 
which DezrozmMEeD wore, muſt have a key to it. ; 
Fynes Moryſon, in a very particular account that he has given * 
dreſs of Lord Montjoy, (the rival, and afterwards the friend of Ro - 
Earl of Eſſex,) ſays that his hair was © thinne on the head - J 
wore it ſhort, except a /och under his left care, which he nouriſhe X 
time of this warre, [the Iriſh War in 1599,] and being woven wh, 
it in his neck under his ruffe.” ITzxarary, P. ii. p. 45. Wie 3 
was not on ſervice, he probably wore it in a different faſhion — Ie Pa 
trait of Sir-Edward Sackville, Earl of Dorſet, painted by you * 
at Knowle) exhibits this lock with a large knotted ribband at t m 
N. It hangs under the ear on the left ſide, and reaches as low 35 
the ſtar is now worn by the knights of the garter. : 5 
The fame faſhion is alluded to in an epigram quoted in Vol. i.: : 
© Or what he doth with ſuch a horſe-tail-lent. &c. "TY : 
0. 
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Lan. I thank thee for thy care and honeſt pains, 

Dis, Your worſhip ſpeaks like a molt thankful and re- 
nend youth: and J praiſe God for you. 

Lem. There's for thy pains. 

Doe. God fave the foundation! 

Len. Go, I diſcharge thee of thy prifoner, and I thank 
hee. 

Dig. I leave an errant knave with your worſhip ; which, 
beſcech your worſhip, to correct yourſelf, for the exam- 
Je of others. God keep your worſhip; I wiſh your worſhip 
el; God reſtore you to health: I humbly give you leave 
depart ; and if a merry meeting may be wiſh'd God, pro- 
bit it, —Come, neighbour. 

[Exeunt DoqBERRY, VERGES, and Watch. 


Lan. Until to-morrow morning, Lords, farewel. 

Au. Farewel, my Lords; we look for you to-morrow. 

D. Pedro. We will not fail. 

Card, To-night I'll mourn with Hero. | 
[Exeunt Dow PeDRO and CLAUDIO. 


Len Pring you theſe fellows on; we'll talk with Mar- 
garct, 
ow her acquaintance grew with this lewd fellow. [ Excunt. 


SCHEME MM 
A Room in Leonato's Houſe. 


Enter BEXBDIck, and MaxGarer, meeting. 


Baue. Pray thre, ſweet miſtreſs Margaret, deſerve well at 


FF hands, by helping me to the ſpeech of Beatrice, 
5 - * 2 
Mar. Will you then write me a ſonnet in praiſe of my 


„ane 
amv ? 


Bee. In ſo high a ſtyle, Margaret, that no man living 


al : . 
( * over it; for, in moſt comely truth, thou de- 
ae it, 


Mt 
Mar. To have no man come over me? why, ſhall I al- 
9s kcep below ſtairs 6? 

a Lene. 

to 3 
2 m man come over me? why, ſpall T always lee below 
rd ncobald with ſome probability reads—above ſtaire; yet belorw 
13 not ixely to be confounded either by the ti anſcriber or 

mor, MAlLoxx. 

I ſuppoe 


| 
| 
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Bene. Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound's mouth; i } 
catches. ] 
Mar. And your's as blunt as the fencer's foils, whichli, ] 


but hurt not. 
Bene. A moſt manly wit, Margaret, it will not hurt 2 w 
man; and fo, I pray thee, call Beatrice: I give tleeth 
bucklers 7. 
Mar. Give us the ſwords, we have bucklers of our own 
Bene. If you uſe them, Margaret, you muſt put in te 
pikes with a vice; and they are dangerous weapons for maik 


Mar. Well, I will call Beatrice to you, who, I thik 


hath legs. [Exit Marcum, Ge 
Lene, And therefore will come. m, 

T he god of love, [ing * 

T hat ſits al ove, B 


And knows me, and bnows me, 


How pitiful I d:forve— 


I mean in finging ; but im loving—Leander the good fm 
mer, Troilus the fr employer oi pandars, and a whole hat 
full of theſe quondam carpet-mongers, whoſe names yet m 
ſmootlily in the even road of a blank verſe, why they wt 
never ſo truly turn*d over and over, as my poor ſelf, in lo 
Marry, I cannot ſhew it in rhime ; I have try'd; I can nl 
out no rhime to /ady but ly, an innocent rhime ; for ſom 
horn, a hard rhime ; for ebe, fool, a babbling rhime: W 
ominous endings : No, I was not born under a rliming planch 
nor I cannot woo in feitival terms. — 


Enter PEATRICE. 


Sweet Beatrice, would'ſt thou come when I call'd thee! 


I ſuppoſe every reader will find the meaning. Jours0v. | 
Leſt he ſhould not, the following inſtance from Sir Aſhon Cockamt 
Poems is at tus ſervice : 
© But to prove rather he was rot beguil'd, 
« Her he oer-came, for he got her with child.” 
And another, more appoſite, from Marſton's //:t/zte Countfſ, 
« Alas! when we are once o'the falling hand, 
* A man may eaſily come over us. COLLINS. 10 
7 I give thee the bucklers ] I ſuppoſe that to give the bucKiers * N te 
or to lay by all thoughts of defence : to clypeum abjicere. lhe te — | 
no comment. JoaNns0N, — 
The expreflion (as Mr. Steevens has ſhewn) occurs ver} cquem 
our eld comedies. MALoNE. , 


1613 
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Beat. Yea, Signior, and depart when you bid me. 

Benz, O, ſtay but till then! 

Beat. Then is ſpoken; fare you well now: —and yet ere 
go, let me go with that I came for *, which is, with know- 
jo what hath paſs'd between you and Claudio. 

'B:nz Only foul words; and thereupon 1 will kiſs thee. 
Bra. Foul words are but foul wind, and foul wind is but. 
ul breath, and foul breath is noiſome ; therefore I will de- 
ut unkiſs'd. 

Bee. Thou hat frighted the word out of his right ſenſe, 
forcible is thy wit: But I muſt tell thee plainly, Claudio 
Kergoes my challenge; and either I muſt ſhortly hear from 
m, cor I will ſubſeribe him a coward. And, I pray thee 
bw, tell me, for which of my bad parts didft thou fall in love 
th me? 

Beat. For them all together; which maintaiu'd fo politic 
ſtate of evil, that they will not admit any good part to inter- 
ole with them. But for which of my good parts did you 
| luffer love for me? 

Bene, Suffer lyve 3 a good epithet ! I do ſuffer love, indeed, 
r | love thee againſt my will. 

Peat. In ſpight of your heart, I think ; alas! poor heart! 
you ſpight it for my ſake, I will ſpight it for yours; for 
will never love that, which my friend hates. 

Bee. "Thou and I are too wiſe to woo peaceably. 

Peat, It appears not in this confeſſion: there's not one 
Pe man among twenty, that will praiſe himſelf. 

Dear, An old, an old inſtance, Beatrice, that lived in the 
re of good neighbours? : if a man do not erect in this age 
$ own tomb ere he dies, he ſhall lire no longer in monument, 
an the bell rings, and the widow weeps. 

beat. And how long is that, think you ? 

Bere, Queltion * ? Why an hour in clamour, and a quar- 
i eum: Therefore it is moſt expedient for the wile, 
Don Worm, his conſcience, find no impediment to the 
IMtrary,) to be the trumpet of his own virtues, as I am 


mylelf; 80 much for praiing myſelf, (who, I myſelf 


= with that I came for,] For, which is wanting in the old copy, was 
ed by Mr. Rowe. Matrox E. 
2 = time of goed neighbeurs :] 1, e. When men were not envious, 
A . gave another his due. WARBURTON, 
Won! by, an bour, &c.] i. e. What a queſtion's there ? 
WAKEURTON, 


will 
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will bear witneſs, is praiſe worthy, )—and now tell me, hoy 
doth your coulin ? 

Beat. Very ill. 

Bene. And how do you? 

Beat. Very ill too. 

Bene. Serve God, love me, and mend: there will I lr 
you too, for here comes one in haſte. 


Enter UxsULA. 


U. Madam, you muſt come to your uncle; yonder's dl 
coll at home: it is proved, my Lady Hero hath been fich 
accuſed, the Prince and Claudio mightily abuſed; and Dua 
John is the author of all, who is fled and gone: Will yu 
come preſently ? 

Beat. Will you go hear this news, Signior? 

Bene. I will live in thy heart, die in thy lap, and be 
bury'd in thy eyes; and, moreover, I will go with ther h 
thy uncle's. Ex. 


SCENE. III. 
A Church. 


Enter Don Pevro, CAU pio, and Attendants with mij 
and tapers. 


Claudio. Is this the monument of Leonato? 
Auen. It is, my Lord. 
Claud. Freads from a ſerull.] 


Done ta death * by flanderous tongues 
Var the Hern that here lies © 
Death, in guerdon of her worcngs, 
Grves ber fame evhich never ies 2 
Ss the ltfe, that dy 4 with ſhame, 
Lives in death with glerinus fame. 


Hang thou there upon the tomb, CA 
Praiſing her when I am dumb.— 
2 Done to Heath} This obſolete phraſe occurs frequently in our aud 
dramas. Thus, in Marlowe's Luft Dominicn : 
« His mother's hand ſhall ſtop thy breath, 
Thinking her own ſon is done to death,” IMALONE 


No 


muſic, ſound, and ſing your ſolemn hymn. 


S O0 N 6. 


Pardon, Goddeſs of the night, 
T hoſe that flew thy virgin knight 3 ; 
For the wh:ch, with ſongs of woe, 
Round about her tomb they go. 
Midnight, aſſiſt our moan ; 
Help us to ſigb and groan,, 
Heavily, heavily : 
Graves, yawn, and yield your dead,, 
Till death be uttered, 
Heavily, heavily. 


ow, 


Cuad. Now *, unto thy bones good night! 
Yearly will 1 do this nite, 


7. that foro thy virgin Fnight ] Fnixht, in its original ſigniſica- 
bon, means fu later or pupil, and in this fenſe may be feminine. He- 
w, in All's Well that Eads Well, uſes knight in the ſame ſignification. 
OHNSON, 
Virgin Lnight is virgin hero. In the times of chivalry, a E knight 
35 one who had as yet atchieved no adventure. Hero had as yet at- 
ſieved no matrimonial otic, It may be added, that a virgin knight 
ere no device on his ſhield, having no right to any till he had deſerved 
On the books of the Stationer's Company in the year 1594, is en- 
pred, * — Pheander the mayden knight.” 
It zppears, however, from ſeveral paſſages in Spencer's Faerie Queen, 
c. 7. that an id-a/ order of this name was ſuppeſed, as a compliment 
Gen Elizabeth's virginity 3 
* Of doughtic knights whom facry land did raiſe 
hat noble order hight of maidenhed.” 
Fin, B. ii. c. 2. SreEVENT, 
do not believe that ary allufion was here intended to Hero's having 
tatchieved © no matrimonial adventure. Diana's taight, or Virgin 
, was the common poctical appellation of virgins, in Shakſpeare's 
me. 
de, in The Two Noble Kinſmen, 1634: 
* Ofacred, ſhadowy, cold and conſtant queen, 
Z 2 who to thy female knight: 
l —— it no more blood than will make a bluſh, 
uch is their order's robe, —.“ 
oy appolitely in Spenſer's Faery Dueene, B. itt. c. 12. 
- ag as that Virgin Agb t he ſaw in place, 
nat — wicked bookes in haſt he overthrew, Maloxx. 
under or ro, = In the old copy theſe lines, by a miſtake of the 
3 compoutor, are given to an attendante Mr. Rowe made 
cetion now adopted, MALONE, 
D. Pedrea. 
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D. Pedro. Good morrow, matters ; put your torches oy! 

The wolves have prey'd ; and look, the gentle day, | 
Before the wheels of Phœbus, round about 

Dapples the drowſy eaſt with ſpots of grey: 
Thanks to you all, and leave us; fare you well, 

Claud. Good morrow, maſters ; each his ſeveral war. 

D. Pedro. Come, let us hence, and put on other weeds: 
And then to Leonato's we will go. 

Claud. And Hymen now with luckier iſſue ſpeed's, 
Than this, from whom we render'd up this woe! [L 


SCENE lv. 


A Room in Leonato's Houſe, 


Enter Leoxatc, AxTox1o, BEexepicx, BeaTrics, Nu 
GARET, URSULA, FxiAR, and HERO, 


Friar. Did I not tell you ſhe was innocent? 
Leon. So are the Prince and Clandio, who accus's bet, 
Upon the error that you have heard debated ; 
But Margaret was in ſome fault for this; 
Although againſt her will, as it appears 
In the true courſe of all the queſtion. 
Ant. Well, I am glad that all things ſort fo well, 
Bene. And fo am I, being elſe by Faith enforc'd 
To call young Claudio to a reckoning for it. 
Lern. Well, daughter, and you gentlewomen all, 
Withdraw into a chamber by yourſelves ; 
And, when I ſend for you, come hither maſk'd : 
The prince and Claudio promis'd by this hour 
To viſit me :—You know your office, brother; 
You muſt be father to your brother's daughter, 
And give her to young Claudio, [ Exeunt Lada 
Ant. Which I will do with confirm'd countenance. 


Bene. Friar, I mutt entreat your pains, 1 think. 


5 —ſpeed's,] i. e. ſpeed us! The old copy reads Head. Con 
and explained by Dr Thirlby. Claudio, as he obſerves, could mr 
that the propoſed match would have any luckier event than that a 
with Hero, Yet I confeſs, the contraction introduced is lo _ 
harſh, that I doubt whether it was intcuded by the author. Hen 
I have lollowed former editors in adopting it. Marx. 4 

[is 
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Friar. To do what, Signior ? 

Bene. To bind me, or undo me, one of them. — 

gnior Leonato, truth It is, good Signior, 

our niece regards me with an eye of favour. 

Lim, That eye my daughter lent her; Vis moſt true. 
Benz, And I do with an eye of love requite her. 

Lem. The fight whereof, I think, you had from me, 
wm Claudio, and the Prince; But whaz's your will? 
Bene, Your anſwer, Sir, is enigmatical : 

but, for my will, my will is, your good will 

w ſand with ours, this day to be conjoin'd 

h the eſtate of honourable marriage ;— 

which, 7004 Friar, I ſhall defire your help. 

Lin. My heart is with your liking. 

Frigr. And my help. 

le comes the Prince, and Claudio. 


ct, 


Enter Don PREDRO, CLAupio, and Attendants. 


D. Pedro, Good morrow to this fair aſſembly. 
Len. Good morrow, Prince; good morrow, Claudio; 
e here attend ou; Are you yet determin'd 
day to marry with my brother's daughter ? 
Claud, I'll hold my mind, were ſhe an Ethiope. 
Leon. Call ber forth, brother, here's the Friar ready. 
F Exit ANTONIO. 
D. Pedro. Good morrow, Benedick : Why, what's the 
matter, 
at you have ſuch a February face, 
bo full of froſt, of ſtorm, and cloudineſs ? 
| Cloud, I think, he thinks upon the ſavage bull * ;— 
Tah, fear not, man, we'll tip thy horns with gold, 
nd all Europa ſhall rejoice at thee ; 
once Europa did at luſty Jove, 
ben he would play the noble beaſt in love. 
| Bene, Bull Jove, Sir, had an amiable low ; 
| ng {ome ſuch firan ge bull leapt your father's cow, 
id got a calf in that ſame noble feat, 
lech ike to you, for you have jult his bleat. 


* 7 5 
= upon tbe ſavage dull :] See p. 81. n. 8. MALONE. 
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Re-enter AnTox1o, with the Ladies mf d. 


Claud. For this I owe you: here come other reel dig 
Which is the lady I muſt ſeize upon? 

Ant. This ſame is ſhe, and 1 do give you hers, 

Claud. W then ſhe's mine: Sweet, let me ſee you 

ace. 

Leon. No, that you ſhall not, till you take her hand 
Before this Friar, and ſwear to marry her. 

Claud. Give me your hand before this holy Friar; 
I am your huſband, if you like of me. 

Hero. And when I liv'd, I was your other wife: 


| [ unmaſtin, 
And when you lov'd, you were my other huſband, 
Claud. Another Hero? 
Hero. Nothing certainer: 
One Hero dy'd defil'd; but I do live, 
And, ſurely as I live, I am a maid. 
D. Pedro. The former Hero! Hero that is dead! 
Leon. She dy'd, my Lord, but whiles her flanderky'd. 
Friar. Allthis amazement can 1 qualify ; 
When, aſter that the holy rites are ended, 
I' tell you largely of fair Hero's death: 
Mean time let wonder ſeem familiar, 
And to the chapel let us preſently, 
Bene, Soft and fair, Friar :;— Which is Beatrice? | 
Beat, | anſwer to that name; [unmaſking. ] what 1s your 
will ? 
Bene. Do not you love me? 
Beat. Why, no, no more than reaſon. | 
Bene. Why, then your uncle, and the Prince, a 
Claudio, 
Have been deceived ; for they ſwore you did”. 
Beal. Do not you love me? 
Bene. Troth, no, no more than reaſon. 


6 Ant. This ſame, &c.] This ſpeech is in the old copies given te _ 
nato Mr. Theobald firſt aſſigned it to the right owner- — 
in-a former part of this ſcene told Antonio,—that be * cult be * 
to his brother's daughter, and give her to young Claudio. F. 1 

7 — for they ſwore you did.] For, which both the ſenſe and me 
quire, was inſerted by Sir 'Thomas Hanmer. 80 below : 1018 

« Are much deceiv'd; for they did ſwear you did.“ Mate: 
Bea. 
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But, Why, then my couſin, Margaret, and Urſula, 
Are much deceiv'd ; for they did ſwear you did. 

Bene, They fwore that you were almoſt fick for me. 

Beat, They ſwore that you were well-nigh dead for me. 

Baue. ?Tis no ſuch matter :— Then, you do not love me. 
Feat, No, truly, but in friendly recompence. 

Lem. Come, couſin, 1 am fure you love the gen- 
tleman. 

(ld, And I'll be ſworn upon't, that he loves her; 

Fir here's a paper written in his hand, 
halting ſonnet of his own pure brain, 
Fahion'd to Beatrice. 

Hers, And here's another, 
nt in my couſin's hand, ſtolen from her pocket, 
ontaining her affection unto Benedick. 

Bac. A miracle! here's our own hands againſt our hearts! 
Come, 1 will have thee ; but, by this light, I take thee for 
Pty, 

Bat, I would not deny you“ ;—but, by this good day, I 
ad upon great perſuaſion ; and, partly, to ſave your life, for 
I was told you were in a conſumption. 

Jene. Peace, J will ſtop your month ?. Ding her. 
L. Pedro. How doſt thou, Benedick the married man? 
Je, PI tell thee what, Prince; a college of wit- crackers 
cannot flout me out of my humour: Doft thou think, I care 
bor a ſatire, or an epigram? No: if a man will he beaten with 
brains, he hall wear nothing handſome about him: In brief, 
Ince do purpoſe to marry, I will think nothing to any pur- 
pote that the world can fay againſt it; and therefore never 
wut at me for what J have faid againſt it; for man is a giddy 
lung, and this is my concluſion — For thy part, Claudio, I 
6G think to have beaten thee; but in that thou art like to 
le ny kinſman, live unbruis'd and love my couſin. 

Claud. I had well hoped, thou wouldſt have denied 
bextrice, that I might have cudgell'd thee out of thy 
wage lle, to make thee a double dealer; which, out of quef - 


four 


your 


aud 


e en . 
 Tronuld not deny you, &c.} I cannot find in my heart to deny you 
Wt i0 , 


2 * all that 1 yield, aſter having ſtood out great perſuaſions to ſub- 

_— He had faid, 7 take thee for pity ; ſhe replies, I 2would not deny 

wer r e. I take thee for pity too: but as I live, I am won to this com- 

ce by mmportunity of friends. WARBURTON. 

I — Peace, I will flop your month,] In the old copies theſe words 

1 } milake given to Leonato, The preſent regulation was made by 
„Theobald. Maron k. 


tion 


light on it. The following however may aſſiſt the future commes 
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tion, thou wilt be, if my couſin do not look exceeding m 
rowly to thee. 

Bene. Come, come, we are friends : — let's have a d 
ere we are marry'd, that we may lighten our own hears 
and our wives? heels. 

Leon. We'll have dancing afterward. 

Bene. Firſt, o' my word; therefore, play muſic.—Prixy 
thou art ſad ; get thee a wife, get thee a wife: there is n 
ſtaff more reverend than one tipp'd with horn *. 


L.— as aff ere revercad than cas tipp'd with horn.) This pallgh 
may admit of ſome explanation that I am unable to furniſh, By wit 
dent I loit ſeveral inſtances I had collected for the purpoſe of th 


tatcr. 
MS. Sloan, 1691. THaT A FELON MAY WAGE zart 
WITH TUE ORDER THEREOF.” by order of the lawe both theyws 
ties mult at theire own charge be armed withoute any yron or lap 
.armoure, and theire heades bare, and bare-handed, and bare-footed, ey 
one of them having a %% n herned at ech ende, of one length.“ 
Srtutm 
Mr. Steevens's explanation is undoubtedly the true one. Ile ah 
ſion is certainly to the antient trial by *vager of battel, in ſuits bot 
criminal and civil. The quotation above given recites the form in tl 
former caſe,—viz, an appeal of felony. Ihe practice was nearly mil 
in civil caſes, upon iſſue joined in a writ of right. Of the laſt trialolthy 
kind in England, (which was in the thirteenth year of Queen Elizabetay 
gur author might have read a particular account in Stowe's A 
Henry Nailor, maſter of defence, was champion for the demandak 
Simon Low and John Kyme ; and George "Thorne for the terant, (6 
defendant,) Thomas Paramoure. The combat was appeinted tn be 
fought in Tuthill-felds, and the Judges of the Common Pleas and x8 
jcants at Law attended, Put a compromiſe was entered into hetwccnt6 
parties, the evening before the appointed day, and they only wa 
through the forms, for the greater ſecurity cf the tenant, Among aan 
ceremonies Stowe menticns, that “ the gauntlet that was cal (00 
by George Thorne was horne before the ſayd Nailor, in his pay 
through London, upon a ſword's point, and his baſton (a ſaſ of ant 
long, made taper-wiſe, it «ith born,) with his ſhield of Hard kd 
was borne aſter him, &c.” See alſo Minſheu's Dict. 1617, it v. C 
from which it appears that Nailor on this occaſion was introcucev 
the Judges, with “ three ſolemn cungees,”” by a very peverend „ 
« Sir Jerome Bowes, ambaſſador from Queen Elizabeth into Un 
who carried a red baſion of an ell-long, tipped with lere. —1 
very ancient law-took entitled Britton, the manner in which the : | 
batants are to be armed is particularly mentioned, The quotation 
the Sloanian MY. is a tranſlation from thence. By a ridiculous me 
the words, © ſauns loge arme,“ are rendered in the modern „ 
tion of that book, printed a few years ago, —“ without linen _ 
and “a mains nues & pies” ſbarc-handed and barc-footed] is tra 
* and their hands naked, and on ft.“ MALONE. To 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


U My Lord, your brother John is ta'en in flight, 

[nd brought with armed men back to Meſſina. 

Bae. Think not on him till to-morrow ; I'll deviſe thee 
re puniſhments for him.—Strike up, pipers. 

1 { Dance. Lxeunt. 


: This play may be juſtly ſaid to coutain two of the moſt ſprightly 
aradters that Shakſpeare ever drew. The wit, the humouriſt, the 
Aleman and the ſoldier, are combined in Benedick. It is to be 


Cage mented, indeed, that the firſt and moſt ſplendid of theſe diſtinctions 
hy lifyraced by unneceſſary profaneneſs ; for the goodneſs of his heart is 
"y ly ſufficient to atone for the licence of his tongue. The too ſar- 


ic levity, which flaſhes out in the converſation of Beatrice, may be 
uſed on account of the ſteadineſs and friendſhip ſo apparent in her 
havicur, when ſhe urges her lover to riſque his life by a challenge to 
kudio, In the conduct of the fable, however, there is an imper- 
Yon ſimilar to that which Dr. Johnſon has pointed out in the Merry 
me of Windſor :—the ſecond contrivance is leſs ingenious than the 
t:—or, to ſpeak more plainly, the ſame incident is become ſtale 
rep-tition. I wiſh ſome other method had been found to entrap 
rice, than that very one which before had been ſucceſsfully practiſed 
| Benedick, 

Much Ai about Nothing, (as | underſtand from one of Mr. Vertue's 
DS.) formerly paſſed under the title of Benedict and Beatrix. Hem- 
lier the player received, on the 20th of May, 1613, the ſum of forty 
unds, and twenty pounds more as his majeſty's gratuity, for exhibit- 
Is lux plays at Hampton-Court, among which was this comedy. 
STEEVENS, 


LOVE'S 


LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 


PERSONS REPRESENTE d. 


— 
— —— — 


Ferdinand, King of Navarre, 


Biron, 

Longaville, | Lorts, omni hh the Niny. 

Dumain, 

— | Lords, attending on the Princeſs of France, 


Don Adriano de Armado, à fantaſtical Spaniard, 
Sir Nathaniel, a Curate. 

Holofernes, a Schoolmaſler. 

Doll, a Corftable. 

Coſtard, a Clown. 


Moth, Page to Armado. L 
A Foreſter. g 
Princeſs of France, . 


Rofaline, | 

Maria, | Ladies, attending on the Princeſs, 
Catharine, 

Jaquenetta, a Country Wench, 


Officers, and ethers, attendants on the King and Print 


S CE VME, Navarre, 


LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 


Aer SCENE I. 


—— 


Navarre. A Park, with a Palace in it. 


Enter the KinG, BriRon, LonGavible, and DuMAix. 


Xing, Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live regiſter” d upon our brazen tombs, 

And then grace us in the diſgrace of death 

When, fpight of cormorant devouring time, 

The endeavour of this preſent breath may buy | 
That honour, which ſhall bate his ſcythe's keen edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity. 

Therefore, brave conquerors—for ſo you are, 

That war againſt your own affections, 

And the huge army of the world's defires, — 

Our late edi& ſhall ſtrongly ſtant in force: 

Navarre ſhall be the wonder of the world ; 

Var court ſhall be a little Academe, 

Kill and contemplative in living ait. 

Lon three, Biron, Dumain, and Longaville, 

Ware {worn for three years? term to live with me, 

ply tlow-{cholars, and to keep thoſe ſtatutes, 

ut are recorded in this ſchedule here: 


" I have not hitherto diſcovered any novel on which this comedy ap- 
ears to have been founded; and yet the ſtory of it has moſt of the fea- 
tures of an ancient romance. SIEeEveNs. 

. Labeur's Loft | eonjecture to have been written in 1594. Ser Ar 
nt to ofcertain the order of Shakſpeare's Plays. Vol. I. Matoxx. 
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Your oaths are paſt, and now ſubſctibe your names; 

That his own hand may ſtrike his honour down, 

That violates the ſmalleſt branch herein: 

If you are arm'd to do, as ſworn to do, 

Subſcribe to your deep oath *, and keep it too, 
Long. I am reſolv'd : tis but a three years faſt; 

The mind ſhall banquet, though the body pine: 

Fat paunches have lean pates; and dainty bits 

Make rich the ribs, but bank'rout quite the wits. 
Dum. My loving Lord, Dumain is mortify'd; 

The groſſer manner ef theſe world's delights 

He throws upon the groſs world's baſer ſlaves : 

To love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die ; 

With all theſe living in philoſophy s. [ ſul 
Bir, I can but ſay their proteſtation over, 

So much, dear liege, I have already ſworn, 

That is, to live and ſtudy here three years. 

But there are other ſtrict obſervances: 

As, not to ſee a woman in that term ; 

Which, I hope well, is not enrolled there: 

And, one day in a week to touch no food; 

And but one meal on every day beſide; 

The which, 1 hope, is not enrolled there: 

And then, to ſleep but three hours in the night, 

And not be ſeen to wink of all the day; 

(When 1 was wont to think no harm all night, 

And make a dark night too of half the day ;) 

Which, I hope well, is not enrolled there. 

O, theſe are barren taſks, too hard to keep; 


Not to ſee ladies, ſtudy, faſt, not ſleep “. (tug 
King. Your oath is paſs'd to paſs away from theſe, E 


Bir. Let me ſay, no, my liege, an if you plcale; 


? — your deep oath,] The old copies have ale. Corrc&ed by 
Steevens. MaALoONE. 

3 With all theſe living in pbilgſopl y.] The ſtyle of the rhyaung — 
this play is often entangled and obſcure. I know net certainly to x 
all theſe is to be reſerred; 1 ſuppoſe he means, that he finds 45 
and wealth in pbilgſeby. JounsoN. 

By all theſe 9 the King, Biron, &c. to whom he * 4 
ſuppoſed to point, and with whom he is going to live in philolop 
retirement. A. C. 0 N _ 

4 Not to ſee ladies, ſludy, faſt, not l:ep.] That us, to ſee no ladies, to 
to faſt, and not to ſleep. MaroxE. 


| on 
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only wore, to ſtudy with your grace, 
And ay here in your court for three yearsꝰ ſpace. 
Ling. You ſwore to that, Biron, and to the reſt, 
Bir. By yea and nay, Sir, then I ſwore in jeſt.— 
"at is the end of ſtudy ? let me know. | 
King. Why, that to know, which elſe we ſhould not know. 
Bir, Things hid and barr'd, you mean, from common 
ſenſe ? 
King. Ay, that is ſtudy's ood-like recompence. 
h Come on then, I will ſwear to ſtudy fo, 
o know the thing J am forbid to know: 
thus To fludy where I well may dine, 
When I to feaſt expreſly am forbid 5 ; 
or, fivdy where to meet ſome miſtreſs line, 
When miſtreſſes from common ſenſe are hid: 
„ having ſworn too hard- a-keeping oath, 
alp to break it, and not break my troth. 
fludy's gain be thus, and this be fo, 
tuly knows that, which yet it doth not know : 
dear me to this, and J will ne'er ſay, no. 
King. Theſe be the ſtops that hinder ſtudy quite, 
Ind train our intelleQs to vain delight. | 
Bir. Why, all delights are vain ; but that moſt vain, 
ſich, with pain purchas'd, doth inherit pain: 
i painfully to pore upon a book, 
To ſeek the light of truth; while truth the while 
Voth ſallly blind the eye-fight of his look © : 
Light, ſeeking light, doth light of light beguile : 
Po, cre you find where light in darkneſs lies, 
our light grows dark by loſing of your eyes. 
udp me how to pleaſe the eye indeed, 
By fixing it upon a fairer eye; 
Who dazzling ſo, that eye ſhall be his heed, 
And pive him light that was it blinded by ?. 


wt, 


Study 
N ay T'to feaſt expreſly am forbid ;] The old copy has—to fa. This 
ary emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. MaALoNe. 
2 while truth the while : 
4 fab blind, &c.] Falſly is here, and in many other places, the 
. bony or treacheroufly. The whole ſenſe of this gingling de- 
ch Q 0 only this, that a man by too cloſe flady may read bimſelf blind, 
might have been told with leſs obſcurity in ſewer words. 


| | OHNSON, 
Who dazzling fo, that eye ſhall he ki heed, f 


dnd give him light that was it blinde by.] This is another paſſage 
13 unneceſſarily 
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Study is like the heaven's glorious ſun, FI 
That will not bedeep ſearch'd with ſaucy looks; 

Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save baſe authority from others* books. 

Theſe earthly godfathers of heaven's lights, 
That give a name to every fixed ſtar, 

Have no more profit of their ſhining nights, 
Than thoſe that walk and wot not what they are. 

Too much to know, is, to know nought but fame; 

And every godfather can give a name *, 
King. How well he's read, to reaſon againſt reading 
Dum. Proceeded well, to ftop all good proceeding ? ! 
Leng. He weeds the corn, and till lets grow the weeding. 
Bir. The ſpring is near, when green geeſe are a breeding, 
Dum. How follows that ? 
Bir. Fit in his place and time. 
Dum. In reaſon nothing. 
Bir. Something then in rhime. 
Ring. Piron is like an envious ſneaping troſt *, 

That bites the firit-born infants of the ſpring. 


9 Pm aol 


Bir. Well, fay I am; why ſhould proud ſummer boaſt, 1 
Before the birds have any cauſe to fing ? le 
Why ſhould I joy in an abortive birth? 
At Chriſtmas 1 no more deſire a roſe, 
Than wiſh a ſnow in May's new-fangled ſhows ? ; M 
Ay es But Fam! 
true 
vnnecefſarily obſcure: the meaning is, that when he dazzle, that i, & 
has his eye made weak, by fxing bis eye upon a fairer I, that fairer eye ſea 
be his heed, his direction or lod? flar, (See Midſymmer Night's Dream,) 1 
und vive him light that was blinded by it, Joux sex. 3 
The old copies read it 2025, Corrected by Mr. Steevens. Mato. * 
8 Too much to know, is tu know nevght but fame ; : ny 
And every godfather can give s name.] The cogſeguence, ſays Bu on, J 
too much knowledge, is not any real Tolution of doubts, but mere emp} 10 
reputation. That is, o much knowledge gives only fame, a name, webich every a 
Uber can give likewiſe, JonNnSON. : , | 
oT Preceeded well, to flop all good proceeding / ] To proceed is an 2 a 
eal term, meaning, 10 take a degreo; as he proceeded batehelor in f of 1 00 
The ſenſo is, 4% bas talen bis degrees on the art of hindering the degree! +4 
2thers. JounsoN. x whi 
} — fneaping /reft,} So ſneaping winds in the Wimter 5 Tate, Tofu] 9 — 
76 to check, to rebuke. STEEVENS. 0 = 
| ©. May's new-fangled ſhows;} My. Theobald era what 
earth, in order to rhyms with the laſt line but one. I rather fn Wann 


line to have been loſt after “ an abortive birth.“ — For an in that lng 
the old copies have any. Corrected by Mr, Fope. Ar 
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But like of each thing, that ia ſeaſon grows. 


& you, to ſtudy now it is too late, 
Climb o'er the houſe to unlock the little gate 3, 

King. Well, fit. you aut“: ga hame, Biron; adieu! 

Bir. No, my good Lord; 1 have ſworg to ſtay with you: 
And, though I have far barbariſm ſpoke more, 

Than for that angel knowledge you can ſay, 
Yet confident I'll keep what I have ſwoxe, 

And bide the penance of each three years day. 
Cire me the paper, let me read the {ame ; 
And to the ſtrict'ſt decrees I'll write my name. 

King. How well this yielding reſcues thee from ſhame ! 

Bir. [reads. ] Item, Thet ng waman ſhall come within a 
mule of my court —Hath this been proclaimed ? 

Long, Four days ago. 

Bir, Let's ſee the penalty. Craade.] -an pain of lofing 
ler tongue, Who deviſed this penalty ? 

Long. Marry, that did I, 

Bir. Sweet Lord, and why? | 

Lang. To fright them hence with that dread penalty. 

Bir. A dangerous law againſt gentility * ! Treads.)] 
lem, If any man be ſeen to talk with a woman within the _ of 

three 


Mr. Wharton is of opinion that Shakſpeare here alludes to the May 
games. But I have no doubt that the more obvious interpretation is the 
true one, So, in Chaucer's Knightes Tate : 

And freſher than May with floures new,” —. 

So alſo in our poet's X. Richard II. 

* She came adorxed hither, like ſweet May." 

i, e, 25 the ground is in that month enamelled by the gay diverſitꝶꝝ of 
lowers which the ſpring produces. 

Again, in The Deftruttion of Troy, 1619: At the entry of the month 
May, when the carth is attired and adorned with diverſe flowers, &c. 

MaLoNE. 

Climb o'er the bauſe, c.] This is the reading of the quarto, 1598, 
ul much preferable to that of the falio— 

That were to climb o'er the houſe to unlock the gate. MALone. 

*— it you out :] This may mean, hold you. aut, continue refrafery. But I 
ſpe, we ſhould read you out. MALONE. 

A dangerous law againſt gentility !] This and the four following lines, 
duch in the old copy are given to Longaville, were praperly attributed 
0 ron by Mr. Theobald. Malou 

Gutility, here, does nat ſignify that rank of people called, gertry 3 but 
Wat the French expreſs by, gentileſſe, i. e. elegantia, -urbanitas, And the 
meaning is this: Such a law for baniſhing wamen' from the court, is 
L 4 
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three years, he ſhall endure fuch public ſhame as the reſt of the coun 
can poſſibly deviſe. — : | 
This article, my liege, yourſelf muſt break; 
For, well you know, here comes in embaſſy 
The French King's daughter, with yourſelf to ſpeak— 
A maid of grace, and complete majefty— 


About ſurrender- up of Aquitain ] 
To herdecrepit, ſick, and bed- rid father: Thi 
Therefore this article is made in vain, | 
Or vainly comes the admired princeſs hither, [a | 
King. What ſay you, Lords? why, this was quite forgot, | 
Bir. So ftudy evermore is overſhot ; Ho 
While it doth ſtudy to have what it would, But 
It doth forget to do the thing it ſhould: And 
And when it hath the thing it hunteth moſt, 
"Tis won, as towns with fire; ſo won, ſo loſt. . 
King. We muſt, of force, diſpenſe with this decree; 
She muſt lie here 5 on mere neceſſity. 55 
Bir. Neceſſity will make us all forſworn no 
Three thouſand times within this three years? ſpace: fear 
For every man with his affects is born; cr ph 
Not by might maſter'd, but by ſpecial grace: pings 
tf ] break faith, this word ſhall ſpeak for me, we 
I am forſworn on mere neceſſity.— * 
So to the ws at large I write my name: [ ſubſcribes $0, 
And he, that breaks them in the leaſt degree, armin 
Stands in attainder of eternal ſhame: pulk | 
Suggeſtions ? are to others, as to me; T7 
But, 1 believe, although I ſeem ſo loth, faſe, 
I am the laſt that will laſt keep his oath. 
But is there no quick recreation * granted? : — 
King. Ay, that there is: our court, you know, is hauntes 5 
| tle, 
dangerous, or injurious, to politeneſs, urbanity, and the more refined ples» of $9 
fares of life. For men without women would turn brutal, and lavage cuntr 
in their natures and behaviour, 'THEOBALD. theſe 
5 She muſt lie here] To lie in old language is to ſojourn. Maovt.: Kracel 
6 Not by might maſter d, but by ſpecial grace :] Biron, amidſt his 1 | ba 
vagancies, ſpeaks with great juſlneſs againſt the folly of vows. * few 
are made without ſufficient regard to the variations of life, an in his ] 
thercfore broken by ſome unſoreſeen neceſſity. T hey proceed _— 1 
ly from a preſumptuous confidence, and a falſe eſtimate of 3 * 
7 Suppeſtions—)] Temptations. Jon x som. lf üg 
2 — Lively —— ſpritely diverſion, Jouxses. bt rela 


With 
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With a refined traveller of Spain 

4 man in all the world's new faſhion planted, 
That hath a mint of phraſes in his brain: 

One, whom the muſic of his own vain tongue 
Doch raviſh, like enchanting harmony; 

A man of complements, whom right and wrong 
Have choſe as umpire of their mutiny ? : 

This child of fancy *, that Armado hight ?, 
For interim to our ſtudies, ſhall relate, 

ln high-born words, the worth of many a knight 
From tawny Spain, loſt in the world's debate 3. 

How you delight, my Lords, I know not, I; 

But, I proteſt, I love to hear him lie, 


And I will uſe him for my minſtrelſy. 


A man of complements, whom right and wrong 
Have choſe as umpire of their mutiny : ] Thi; paſſage, I believe, means 
no more than that Don Armado was a man nicely verſed in ceremonial 
dlinctions, one who could diſtinguiſh in the moſt delicate queſtions of 
honour the exact boundaries of right and wrong. Compliment, in Shak- 
ſpeate's time, did not ſignify, at leaſt did not only fignify verbal civility, 
or phraſes of courteſy, but, according to its original meaning, the trap- 
pings, or ornamental appendages of a character, in the ſame manner, 
and on the ſame principles of ſpeech with accompliſhment, Complement 
s, as Armado well expreſſes it, the varniſh of @ complete nan. 
| Jonns0N, 
do, in the title- page to R. Braithwaite's Engliſh Gemtlewoman « *—what 
emaments do beſt adorn her, and what complements do beſt accom- 
puſh her,” Again, in Sir Giles Gooſcap, 1605: adorned with the 
ttelt cemplements belonging to everlaſting nobleneſs.” STEEveNs. 

This child of fancy,] This fantaſtic. The expreſſion, in another 

leaſe, has been adopted by Milton in his L. Allegro: 
Or ſweeteſt Shakſpeare, Fancy's child—,” MaLoNE. 

*— tet Armado hight,] Who is called Armado. MALone. 

* From tarzony Spain, leſt in the world's debate. i. e. he ſhall relate to 
u the celebrated ſtories recorded in the old romances, and in their very 
i. Why he ſays from tazeny Spain is, becauſe theſe romances, being 
el 9paniſh original, the heroes and the ſcene were gezerally of that 
watt. Why lie ſays, loft in the worlilia debate, is, becauſe the ſubject of 
dle romances were the cruſades of the European Chriſtians agajuſt the 
wacens of Aſia and Africa, WARBURTON. 

| have luF:red this note to hold its place, though Mr. Tyrwhitt has 
dean that it is wholly unfounded, betauſe Dr. Warburton refers to it 
n tis Diſſertation at the end of this play. Ma torx. 

Din the world ; debate.] The world ſeems to he uſed in a monaſtic 
= by the «ng, now devoted for a time to a monaſtic l:is, In the 
eee, in the buſtle of human aſſairs, frum Which We are now 

("7 qucſterod, in the world, to which the votal ies of ſolitude have 


b relation, Joux30N, 
1 5 Bir. 


lt 
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Bir. Armado is a moſt illuſtrious wight, 
A man of fire-new words, faſhion's own knight, 


Long. Coſtard the ſwain, and he, ſhall be our ſport ; 


And, ſo to ſtudy, three years is but ſhort. 4 
Enter DuLL, with a letter, and Cos ragb. (0 
Dull. Which is the Duke's own perſon 4? p 
Bir. This, fellow; What would'R ? E 
Dull. 1 myſelf reprehend his own perſon, for I am hi; 
grace's tharborough 5 : but I would fee his own perſon in fen 
fleſh and blood. | 
Bir. This 18 he. 
Dull. Signior Arme—Arme—commends you. There“ | 
villainy abroad ; this letter will tell you more. gel 


Coſt. Sir, the contempts thereof are as touching me. 

King. A letter from the magnificent Armado. | 

Bir. How low ſoever the matter, I hope in God for high 
words. a 


Long. A high hope for a low having “: God grant us N 
patience ! | ( 
Bir. To hear; or forbear hearing“? ue 
Long. To hear meekly, Sir, and to laugh moderately; or 1 
to forbear both. ( 
Bir. Well, Sir, be it as the ſtile ſhall give us cauſe to } 
chmb in the merrineſs. ( 
Cofi. The matter is to me, Sir, as concerning Jaquenetta. F 


The manner of it is, I was taken with the manners. 
Bir. 


4 — tbe Duke's ozon perſon ?] Theobald, without any neceſſity, rezds 
— ting's own perſon. The princeſs in the next act calls the king. this 
virtuous due; a word which, in our author's time, ſeems to have been 
uſed with great lazity. And indeed, though this were not the cafe, 
fuch a fellow as Coſtard may well be ſuppoſed ignorant of his * title, 

Latex. 

5 — tharborough;] i. e. Thiraborongb, a peace officer, alike in authority 
with a headborough or a conſtable. SIR J. HawxiNs. 

6 A bigh hope for a bow having ;] The old copies read—beaver. The 
emendation was made by Mr. Theobald, and has been adopted by al 
the ſubſequent editors. Haviag is acquiſition. MALONE. 

Heaven, however, may be the true reading, in alluſion to the grad. 
tion of happineſs promiſed by Mohammed to his followers. 80, in the 
comedy of Old Fortunatus, 1600: 

« Oh, how my ſcul is rapt to a third heaven!” STEEVENS. A 

7 To bear; or forbeer hearing ?] One of the modern editors, plavbbiy 
enough, reads, — Lo hear; or forbear laughing ?” MALONE. . 

Len 


8 — taken ich the marner.} A forenſic term. A thicf is ſaid 4 
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Bir. In what manner? ; 

0%. In manner and form folowing, Sir; all thoſe three: 
[ was ſeen with her in the manor houſe, fitting with her upon 
the form, and taken following her into the park; which 2 
together, is, in manner and form following. Now, Sir, for 
the manner —it is the manner of a man tg {peak te a woman: 
fr the form—in ſome form. 

Bir. For the following, Sir ? 

Co. As it ſhall follow in my correction; And God de- 
{end the right! 

King. Will you hear this letter with, attention? 

Bir. As we would hear an oragle., | 

Cot. Such is the ſimplicity of man to hearkeg after the 
fleſh, 

King. [reads.] Great deputy, the welfin's wice-gerent, and 
ſil: dominator of Navarre, my ſoul's earth's Cad, and. ady's 
ring patron ; 

ENG a word of Coſtard yet. 

King. $9 it Li 

C. It may he fo : but if he ſay it is ſo, be is, in telling 
true, but ſo, lo ?. 

King, Peace, 

Cof,—be to me, and every man that dares not fight ! 

King, No words. 

Cot, —of other men's ſeerets, I beſeech you. 

King. Sy it is, beſieged <yith ſable-colour'd melancholy, I did 
commend the b/ack opprefſing humour to the moſt wholeſome phyſic 
of thy ealth-giving air; and, as I am a gentleman, betook myſelf 
lp wat, The time, when ? About the fixth hour ; when beaſts 
ny? graze, birds teft peck, aud men fit down to that nouriſhment 
which is called ſupper. So much for the time when.s Now for 
the ground vic 5 which, I mean, I wallPd upon + it is ycleped, 
t'y park, Then for the place where ; where, I mean, I did en- 
turter that obſcene and moft prepoſterous event, that draweth 
en my /49ww-white pen the ebon=colour'd ink, which here thou 
way, beholdef » ſurveye}}, or ſeeſl: But to the place, where— 
It fandeth north-north-eaft and by eaſl from the weſt corner of thy 


uten with the manner, i. e. mainour or manour, (for fo it is written in 
ur od law-books,) when he is apprehended with the thing ſtolen in his 
Pefion. The tung that he has taken was called mainour, from the 
Ir. aner, manu tractare. MALONE. 

% fo, ſo,] "Che ſecond /+ was added by Sir T. Hanmer, and 
Kpted by the ſubſequent. editors. Maloxr. 


curious- 
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curious-knoited garden: There did I ſee that Iow-ſpirited ſwain, 
that baſe minnow of thy mirth *, 


C. Me. 
King.—that unietter d ſmall-knowing ſoul, 
Ct. Me. 


ing.—that ſhallow vaſſal, 

Co. Still me. 

King.—which, as I remember, hight Caſtard, 

Ct. O me! 

King. —ſorted and conſorted, contrary to thy eflabliſhed pri- 
claimed edidt and continent canon, with—evith - with lu 
with this I paſſion to ſay wherewith. 

Co. With a wench. 


King.—with a child of our grandmother Eve, a female; or, 


for thy more ſeveet underſlanding, a woman. Him I (as my ever- 
efteemed duty pricks me on) have ſent to thee, to receive the med 
of puniſhment, by thy ſweet Grace's officer, Anthony Dull; a mar 
of good repute, carriage, bearing, and eſtimation. | 

Dull. Me, an't ſhall pleaſe you; I am Anthony Dull. 

King. For Facquenetta, (ſo is the weaker weſſel called, 
which I apprehended with the aforeſaid ſwain, ) I keep her as d 
veſſel of thy laws fury ; and fhall, at the leaſt of thy ſeveet no. 
tice, bring her to trial. Thine, in all compliments of devoted and 


beart-burning heat of dut 
2 Fs Don Adriano de Armado. 


Bir. This is not ſo well as I Iook'd for, but the beſt that 
ever I heard. 

King, Ay, the beſt for the worſt. But, Sirrah, what 
ſay you to this? 

Co. Sir, I confeſs the wench. 

ing. Did you hear the proclamation ? ; 

Coft. I do confeſs much of the hearing it, but little of the 

marking of it 3, 


L — baſe minnow of thy mirth,j} The baſe minnow of thy mirth, is the 
contemptibly little object that cogtributes to thy entertainment. 7 . 
ſpcare makes Coriolanus charaQerife the tribunitian inſoler ce of Sici- 
nius, under the ſame figure: 

9 hear you not 
c This Tritoff of the minnows ?”* p 

Again, in Have with you to Suren Mulden, &c. 1596 : © Let him denie 
anat there was another ewe made of the little minnow, his brother, 
& Cc. STEEVENS, | | ; orreRtion 

2 — wWith—with—] The old copy reats-which with. Thec 
Ar. Thecbala'ss MaLoNE, | Ka 
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King. It was proclaim'd a year's impriſonment to be taken 
nith a wench. 2 

% I was taken with none, Sir; I was taken with a 
damoſel. 
* King, Well, it was proclaim'd damoſel. 

Cot. This was no damoſel neither, Sir; ſhe was a virgin. 

King. It is ſo varied too; for it was proclaim'd, virgin. 

Coſt. If it were, I deny her virginity ; I was taken with 
a maid, 

King. This maid will not ſerve your turn, Sir- 

Cot, This maid will ſerve my turn, Sir. 

King. Sir, I will pronounce your ſentence : You ſhall faſt 
a week with bran and water. 
Cl. 1 had rather pray a month with mutton and por- 
nage. 

King, And Don Armado ſhall be your keeper.— 
My Lord Biron, ſee him deliver'd o'er.— 
and go we, lords, to put in practice that 

Which each to other hath fo ſtrongly ſworn. 


[Exeunt Kix, LOVGAVIILIE, and DUMAiN. 
br, ÞIllay my head to any good man's hat, 


Theſe oaths and laws will prove an idle ſcorn, — 
dah, come on. | 
(ot, I ſuffer for the truth, Sir: for true it is, I was taken 
"th Jaquenetta, and Jaquenetta is a true girl; and therefore, 
Welcome the ſour cup of proſperity! Affliction may one 
G7 nil; again, and till then, Sit thee down, ſorrow ! 
[Exeunt. 


8C:E N64 
Aaal ber fart of the ſame. A Room in Armado's Houſes 


Enier Armanro and Mork. 


Arn. Boy, what fign is it, when a man of great ſpirit 
£5 melancholy? 


Moth. A great ſign, Sir, that he will look fad. 


J 

* 2 much of the hearing it, but little of the markieg of it.] So 
dn K. Henry IV. P. ii.: *—it is the diſeaſe of not liſtening, 
lady of not marking, that I am troubled withal.“ ST EEVENS, 


Arm. 
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ar. Why, ſadneſs is one and. the ſelf-ſame thing, dar 
imp“. ö 


Aa No, no; O Lord, Sir, no. 
rm. How can'ſt thou part ſadneſs and melanchgly, my 
tender juvenals ? | K 
Mata, By a familiar demonſtration of the working, n 
e amyliar demonſtration : working, my 
£*: Why tough Senior? why tough Senior? 
oth, Why tender Juvenal? why tender Juvenal! 
Arm. I ſpoke it, tender Juvenal as a congruent epitheton, 
appertaining to thy young days, which we may, nominate 
tender. | 
Moth. And I, tough Senior, as an appertinent title to 
your old tume ©, which, we may name tough 7. 
Arm. Pretty, and apt. | 


Moth. How mean you, Sir? I pretty, and my ſaying 
apt? or I apt, and my ſaying pretty? 4 
Arm. Thou pretty, becaule little. 
Meth. Little pretty, becauſe little: Wherefore apt? ter 
Arm. And therefore apt, becauſe quick. | 1s t 
Moth. Speak you this in my praiſe, maſter ? Wor 
Arm. In thy condign praiſe. 
Moth. I will praiſe an eel with the ſame praiſe. 
Arm. What? that an eel is ingenious ? . 
Moth. That an eel is quick. | Lit 
Arm. I do ſay, thou art quick in anſwers: I hov heat'l 7; 
my blood. 3k 
Moth. 1 am anſwet'd, Sir. apy 
Arm. I love not to be croſs'd. ry 
Cue « 
4 — dear imp.] Imp was anciently a term of dignity. Lord Crom- A 
well, in his laſt letter to Henry VIII. prays for /e imp bis fon. It's 40 
now uſed only in contempt or abhorrence; perhaps in our authors , 
time it was ambiguous, in which ſtate it ſuits well with this — 95 
Piſtol ſalutes King Henry V. by the ſame title. STEEVENS. [Ibo 
5 — my tender juvenal ?] Juvenal is youth. STEEVENS, : 
6 — tough ſenior, as an appertinent title to your old time, Here, and , 
two foceches above, the old copies have gr, which appears to =_ 
been the old ſpelling of ſenior. So, in the laſt ſcene of the Comedy of Y 
rors, edit. 1623: We will draw cuts for the /iznior; till then, kad tack f 
firſt.” In that play the ſpelling has been corrected properly by the „ : a 
dern editors, who yet, I know not why, have retained the old ſpelling! ? 1 
the paſſage before us. MATLORNE. a Ir. 
7 — tough.) Odd and tough, young and tender, is one of th ep 9 * 


phraſes collected by Ray. STEEVENS, * 
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Mb. He ſpeaks the mere contrary, croſſes love not 

lin ö. IT Ade. 

Aen. 1 have promiſed to ſtudy three years with the 

Duke. 1 | 

Math. You may do it in an hour, Sir. 

Arm. Impoſſible. : 

Moth, How many is one thrice told? 4 

Arn. I am ill at xeckoning, it fitteth the ſpixit of a 
ter. 

1 Vou are a gentleman and a gameſter, Sir. 

Arn. I confeſs both; they are both the varniſh of a Som- 

e man. 

Mah. Then, I am ſure, you know how much the grofs 

um of deuce-ace amounts to. 

Am. It doth amount to one more than two. 

Mb. Which the baſe vulgar do call, three. 


Arm. True. | 
Myh, Why, Sir, is this ſuch a piece of ſtudy? Now 
here is three ſtudied, ere you'll thrice wink: and how eaſy it 
b to put years to the word three, and ſtudy three years in two 
words, the dancing horſe will tell you“. s 
rm. 


i croſſes love nat bim.] By vroſſes he means money. So, in As you 
Lit it, the Clown ſays to Celia, © if ſhould bear you, 7 ſhould bear no 
rs,” JoauN$SON. ; 

I — and lor eaſy it is to put years to the word three, and ſtudy three years 
„ed, the dancing horſe «vill tell you.] Bankes's borſe, which play d 
nary remarkable pranks. Sir Kenelm Digby / A Treatiſe of Bodies, ch. 
nv, p. 393.) obſerves, “ That his horſe would reſtore a glove to the 
we nner, aſter the maſter had whiſpered the man's name in his ear; 
Vu tell the juſt number of pence in any piece of filver coin, newly 
ſewed him by his maſter; and even obey preſently his command, in 
Gidarging himſelf of his excrements, whenſoever he had bade him.“ 

GREY, 
Re alſo CLr-foloros, or Seven Bookes of Epigrames, written by T. B. 
Thomas Baſtard] 1598, lib. iii. ep. 17 : | 
« Of Bankes's Horſe. 
* Zankes hath a horſe of wondrous qualitie, 
For he can fight, and piſſe, and daunce, and lie, 
* and finde your purſe, and tell what coyne ye have : 
* Zut Vanles, who taught your horſe to ſmel a knave?“ 

Amony other exploits of this celebrated beaſt, it is ſaid that he went 
Wt» the top of St. Paul's, 

among the entries at Stationers'-Hall is the following : Nov. 14, 
59s, *A Ballad ſhewing the ſtrange qualitics'of a young nagg called 

rec, STEEVENS, 

In 
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Arm. A moſt fine figure! 
Moth. To prove you a cypher. Lac. 
Arm. I will hereupon confeſs, I am in love: and, as it is 
baſe for a ſoldier to love, ſo am I in love with a baſe wench, 


If drawing my ſword againſt the humour of affection would ; 
deliver me from the reprobate thought of it, 1 would take de. gre 
fire priſoner; and ranſom him to any French courtier for a like 
new deviſed court'ſy. I think ſcorn to figh ; methinks, [ F 
ſhould out- ſwear Cupid. Comfort me, boy; What great men [ d 
have been in love ? | | car 

In 1595 was publiſhed a pamphlet entitled Maroccus extaticus, 1 7 
Bankes' bay horſe in a trance. A diſcourſe ſet downe in a merry dialogue be- P 
teen Bandes and bi, beaſt ; anatomizing ſome abuſes and bad triche: of the 
age, 4to. Ben Jonſon hints at the unfortunate cataſtrophe of both 1 
man and horſe, which, I find, happened at Rome, where to the diſgrace gf th 
of the age, of the country, and of humanity, they were burnt by order 4 
of the pope, for magicians. See Don Zara del Fogo, 12mo. 1060, p, » 
114. REED. | 4. 

Underneath is a repreſentation of Bankes and his horſe, copied from ff 
the pamphlet above mentioned. 4h 


Ar. 
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Meth, Hercules, maſter. 

An. Moſt ſweet Hercules More authority, dear boy, 
ume more; and, ſweet my child, let them be men of good 
repute and carriage. 

Muh. Sampſon, maſter : he was a man of good carriage, 
great carriage; for he carried the town-gates on his back, 
like a porter: and he was in love. 

Arm. O well-knit Sampſon! ftrong-jainted Sampſon ! 
[do excel thee in my rapter, as much as thou didſt me in 
carrying gates. I am in love too. Who was Sampſon's love, my 
tear Moth? 

Moth. A woman, maſter. 

Am. Of what complexion ? 

M:th. Of all the four, or the three, or the two; or one 
of the four. 

An. Tell me, preciſely, of what complexion ? 

Moth. Of the ſea- water green, Sir. 

Am. ls that one of the four complexions? 

Mith. As I have read, Sir; and the beſt of them too. 

Am. Green, indeed, is the colour of lovers * : but to have 
lore of that colour, methinks, Sampſon had ſmall reaſon for 
t. He, ſurely, affected her for her wit. | . 

Math. It was ſo, Sir; for ſhe had a green wit. 

An. My love is moſt immaculate white and red. 

Myth, Moſt maculate thoughts *, maſter, are maſk'd un- 
ler ſuch colours. | | 

frm. Define, define, well-educated infant. 

Aub. My father's wit, and my mother's tongue aſſiſt 


ne! 


= Sweet invocation of a child; moſt pretty, and pa- 
Wetical ! 


Green, indeed, is the colour of lovers:] I do not know whether our 
athor alludes to “ the rare green eye, Which in his time ſeems to have 
been thought a beauty, or to that frequent attendant on love, jealouſy, 
v which, in The Merchant of Venice, and in Othello, he has applied the 
het green- ey d. MALONE. 
 Mef maculate thoughtz,—] So the firſt quarto, 1598. The folio 
 innaculate, To avoid ſuch notes for the future, it may be proper 
9 wpprize the reader, that where the reading of the text does not cor- 
end with the folio, without any reaſon being aſſigned for the devia- 
tz always warranted by the authority of the firſt quarto. 

| Mato. 


| Math. 
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Moth. If ſhe be made of white and red, 

Her faults will ne'er be known; 

For bluſhing 3 cheeks by faults are bred, 
And fears by pale-white ſhown : 

Then, if ſhe fear, or be to blame, 
By this you ſhall not know; 

For ſtill her cheeks poſſeſs the ſame, 
Which native ſhe doth owe. 


2338 rhime, maſter, againſt the reaſon of white and 
re 
Arm. Is there not a ballad, boy, of the King and the 


Beggar *? 

Ab. The world was very guilty of ſuch a ballad ſome 
three ages ſince: but, I think, now 'tis not to be found; 
or, if it were, it would neither ſerve for the writing, nor the 
tune. 

Arm. 1 will have that ſubject newly writ o'er, that I may 
example my digreſſion 5 by ſome mighty precedent, Boy, [ 
do love that country girl, that I took jn the park with the 
rational hind Coſtard * ; ſhe deſerves well. 

Math. To be whipp'd ; and yet a better love than my 
maſter. | L afede, 

Arm. Sing, boy ; my ſpirit grows heayy in loye. 

Meth And that's great marvel, loving a light wench. 

Arm, I lay, ſing. 

Moth. Forbear, till this company be paſt. 


3 For bluſhing—] The original copy has-—b/y/5 in. The emendz- 
tion was made by the editor of the fecond follo. MaLove. 
4 — the King and the Beggar ?] See Dr. Percy's Colledtion of old Bal. 
lads, in three vols. Gre EVEN S. ; 
5 — my digreſſion] Digraſſon on this occaſion ſignifics the act of going 
out of the right way. So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
Thy noble ſhape is but a form of wax, 
« Digreffing from the valour of a man.“ STEVENS 
Again, in our author's Rape of Lucreee : 
* my MS i fo vile, ſo baſe, 
That it will live engraven in my face.” Mat ove. 
6 — the rational Lind Coftard;] The reaſoning brute, the animal with june 
are of reaſon. STERVENS. a , 
have | AK read irrational hind: if hind be taken in its befial ſeple, 
Armado makes Coſtard a female. FARMER. : ot i 
Shakſpeare uſes it in its lei ſenſe in Fullus Cœſar, AR i, ſe. ii. as 
as of the maſculine gender: 
« He were no lion, were not Romans Hint... 11 
Again, in X. Henry IV. ſc. iii.“ —you are a ſhallow cowardly 5, 
and yau lye. STEEVENS, | 


Enter 
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Enter DULL, CosTarD, and JAQUENETT 4» 


Dull, Sir, the Duke's pleafure is, that you keep Coſtard 
i; and you mult let him take no delight, nor no penance ; 
vt 2 mult faſt three days a-week : For this damſel, I muſt 
keep her at the park; ſhe is allow'd for the day- . 
Fare you well. 

Arm. I do betray myſelf with bluſhing - Maid. 

Jag, Man. | 
Arm. I will viſit thee at the lodge. 
Jag. That's hereby. 
rm, I know where it is ſituate. 
. Lord, how wiſe you are ! 
I will tell thee wonders. 
With that face? 
I love thee, 
. $0 | heard you ſay. 
. And ſo, farewel, 
Fair weather after you! 
Come, Jaquenetta, away“. 

D Exeunt DULL and FAQUENETTA. 


Arn. Villain, thou ſualt faſt for thy offences, ere thou be 
pardoned, | 

Cy. Well, Sir, I hope, when I do it, I ſhall do it on a full 
lomach, 

Arm. Thou ſhalt be heavily puniſhed. 

Co. I am more bound to you, than your fellows, for they 
ne but lightly rewarded. 

Arm, Take away this villain ; ſhut him up. 

Myth, Come, you tranſgreliing ſlave : away. 

(of. Let me not be pent up, Sir: 1 will faſt, being 


looſe, 


Ak No, Sir; that were fait and looſe ; thou ſhalt to 
pilon, ; 

CP, Well, if ever 1 do ſee the merry days of deſalation 
lat I have ſeen, ſome ſball fee— 

Mb, What ſhall ſome ſee ? 

Cy}, Nay, nothing, Malter Moth, but what they look 


Won. It is not for priſoners to be too ſilent in their words; 


Cen, ge.] To this line in the firſt quarto, and the firſt folio, C/o. 
2 crror of the preſs is prefixed, inſtead of Con, i. e. Conſtable, or 
ul Mr, Theobald made the neceſſary correction. Matows. 


and, 
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and, therefore, I will ſay nothing: I thank God, I have a 
little patience as another man; and, therefore 1 can be quiet, 


[Exeunt MoTH and Cos rad. 


. Arm. I do affe& * the very ground, which is baſe, where 
her ſhoe, which is baſer, guided by her foot, which is baſck, 
doth tread. I ſhall be forſworn, (which is a great argument 
of falſhood,) if I love: And how can that be true love, which 
is falſly attempted ? Love is a familiar ; love is a devil: there 
is no evil angel but love. Yet Sampſon was fo tempted; and 
he had an excellent ſtrength ; yet was Solomon ſo ſeduced; 
and he had a very good wit. Cupid's but-ſhaft is too hard 
for Hercules* club, and therefore too much odds for a 
Spaniard's rapier. The firſt and ſecond cauſe will not ſerve 
my turn ? ; the paſſado he reſpects not, the duello he regards 
not; his diſgrace is to be call'd boy; but his glory is, to ſub- 
due men. Adicu, valour J ruit, rapier! be till, drum ! for 
your manager is in love; yea, he loveth. Aſſiſt me fone No 
extemporal god of rhime, for, I am ſure, I ſhall turn ſon- 
neteer *, Deviſe, wit; write, pen; for I am for whole w- 
lumes in folio. [Ext 


— —— 


— 9 


A ET IE STENSE LE 


— — — 


Another part of the ſame. A Pavilion and Tents at a diftaict 


Enter the Princeſs of France, Rosatine, Mara, CaTHARING Wh 
Bork r, Lords, and other Attendants. Tha 


Boy. Now, Madam, ſummon up your deareſt ſpirits: 
Conſider who the king your father ſends ; 
To whom he ſends ; and what's his embaſſy : 
Yourſelf, held precious in the world's eſteem ; 
To parly with the ſole inheritor 

Of all perfections that a man may owe, 


8 h] i. e love, STEEVENS., | f 
9 Tube firſt and ſecond cauſe will not ſerve my turn ;] See the laſt a 0 ls m7 
As you Like it, with the notes. JounsoN. th utt 
1 ſonneteer.] The old copies read only—ſonnet, STEEVENS? 
The emendation is Sir T. Hanmer's. MALoNE. 


Matchl's 
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atchleſs Navarre; the plea of no leſs weight 
Than Aquitain, a dowry for a queen. 

de now as prodigal of all dear grace, 

As nature was in making graces dear, 

When ſhe did ſtarve the general world befide, 
And prodigally gave them all to you. 

Prin. Good Lord Boyet, my beauty, though but mean, 
Needs not the painted flouriſh of your praiſe ; N 
beauty is bought by judgment of the eye, 

Not utter d by baſe ſale of chapmen's tongues * : 
am leſs proud to hear you tell my worth, 
Than you much willing to be counted wiſe 

in ſpending your wit in the praiſe of mine. 
But now to taſk the taſker—Good Boyet, 
You ere not ignorant, all-telling fame 
Doth noiſe abroad, Navarre hath made a vow, 
Till painful ſtudy ſhall out- wear. three years, 
No woman may approach his ſilent court: 
Therefore to us ſeemeth it a needful courſe, 
before we enter his forbidden gates, 
To know his pleaſure ; and in that behalf, 
Dold of your worthineſs we fingle you 
As our beſt- moving fair ſolicitor : 
Tell aim, the daughter of the king of France, 
Vn ſerſous buſineſs, craving quick diſpatch, 
Import ines perſonal conference with his grace. 
Halle, ignify ſo much; while we attend, 
Lie lumble-viſag'd ſuitors, his high will. 

bz, Proud of employment, willingly I go. [ Exit, 

Prin, All pride is willing pride, and yours is ſo.— 
Who are the votaries, my loving lords, 
[hit are vow-fellows with this virtuous Duke ? 
It. Lord. Longaville is one. 
lin. Know you the man ? 


* B.auiy i, bought by Judgment of the eye, 
| _ utter'd by baſe ſale of chapmen's tongues. ] So, in our author's 
020 Sonnet: 

* That love is merchandiz'd, whoſe rich eſteeming | 

* The owner's tongue doth publiſh every where.” MaLowe. 
(v;man here ſeems to ſignify the ſeller, not, as now commonly, the 
9. Cheap or chcaping was anciently the market ; chapman thereſore 
i mrketman, The meaning is, that the eftimation of beauty depends not on 
# Utter ing or proclamation of the ſeller, but on the eye of the buyer. 
Jouxsox. 


Mar. 


| 
| 

| | 
| 

| 
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Mar. I knog him, Madam; at a marriage feaft, 
Between Lord Perigort and the beaateous heir 
Of Jaques Faulconbridge ſolemnized, 

In Normandy ſaw 1 this Longaville: 

A man of ſovereign parts he is eſteetn'd ; 
Well fitted in the arts !“, glorious in arms: 
Nothing becomes him ill, that he would well 
The _ ſoil of his fair virtue's glols, 

(If virtue's gloſs will ſtain with any Toil,) 

Is a ſharp wit match'd with 5 too blunt a will; 
Whoſe edge hath power to cut, whoſe will fill wills 
It ſhould none ſpare that come within his power. 

Prin. Some merry mocking Lord, belike ; is't ſo? 

Mar. They ſay ſo moſt, that moſt his humours know 

Prin. Such ſhort-liv'd wits do wither as they grow. Nhat 
Who are the reſt ? Wit 

Cath. The young Dumain, a well-accompliſh'd youth, 
Of all that virtue love for virtue Tov'd : 

Moſt power to do moſt harm, leaſt knowing ill; 
For he hath wit to make an ill ſhape good, 


And ſhape to win grace though he had no wit. g 
I faw him at the Duke Alengon's once: | 
And much too little of that good I ſaw, Wer 
Is my report, to his great worthineſs ©, | 155 


3 A man of ſovercigh parts he is glam d;] Thus the follo. The 
quarto, 1598, has the line thus: 
A man of ſovereign peere{ſe he is eſteem d 
I believe, the author wrote To le 
A man of ſovereign, peerleſt, he's eſteem d. 
A man of extraordinary n N ſpeaker perhaps would hav 
ſaid, but ſuddenly checks himſelf; and adds“ ſovercign, peerlels he 
efteem'd.” So, before : Matchlfs Navatre.” Again, in the Tenff: 
but you, O you, 
« So perſect, and ſo peerlefs are created.” ; 
In the old copies no attention ſeems to have been given to abruf 
ſentences. They are, almoſt uniſormly printed corruptly, without 1 
mark of abruption. Thus, in Much Ado about Nathirs, we find bot 
in the folio and quarto, but for the ſtuffing well, we are all ms | 
tal.” MaLone. 83 Ay 
4 Well fitted in the art.] Well fitted, is well qualified. JouN50% 
The, which is not in the old ha oy was added - the ſake of th 
nietre, by the editor of the ſecond folio, MALuNE. 
5 — match'd with} is combined or joined with. JoOHN30N. 11 
| I ; ood I ſaw, 
5 And' mich too little, &c.] i. e. And my report of the g 
much too little, compared to his great worthineſs, He Au. N 
9 
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Ry. Another of thefe ftudentts at that time 
Was thete with him, if I have heatda truth; 

Biron they call him; but a merrier man, 

Within the mit of detoming mirth, 

| never ſpent an hour's talk wirbal: 

i eye begets vecaſion for His wit; 

For every object That che vie Forh catch, 

The other turns to à mitth-movirg jeſt; 

Which his fair tongue {coneeit®s expofitor) 

Delivers in ſuch apt and, gracious words, 

That aged ears play truant at his rates, 

Ard younger hearings art quite ravithed; 

rect and voluble fs his Aifeourfe. 

Prin. God bleſs my ladies J are they afl in love ; 
That every one her own hath garnifhed 

With ſuch bedecking ortiartietits of praife ? 

if. Lord. Here comes Boyet. 

Ne. emer BovEx. 

Prin, Now, what admittance, Lord? 

By. Navarre had notice of your fair approach; 
And he and his competitors? in oath 

Vere all addreſs'd ® to meet you, gentle Lady, 
before I came. Marry, thus much I have learnt, 
fe rather means to lodge you in the field, 
(Like one that comes here to beſiege his court,) 
Chan ſeek a diſpenſation for his oath, 


lo let you enter his unpeopled houſe. 
ler comes Navarre. ['T he ladies mat, 


Zur Kixo, Loncaviitts, Dvwann, BID, and 
Aitendanits. 


ling, Fair Priaceſs, welcome to the court of Navarre. 
rin, Fair, I give you back again; and welcome I have 
mt yet: the roof of this court is too high to be yours; 
ud welcome to the wide fields too baſe to be mine. 

Ang, You ſhall be welcome, Madam, to my court. 

Prin. 1 will be welcome then; conduct me thither. 


bi competitors—] That is, his confederates. Mazont. 

Wert all adurefs' d—-| To addr; is toprepare. Bo, in Hamiit: 
it liſted up its head, and did addteſs = L 
* Iticlf to motion,” STEEVY RNS. 


King. 
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King. Hear me, dear Lady; I have ſworn an oath, 
Prin. Our Lady help my Lord! he'll be forſworn. 
King. Not for the world, fair Madam, by my will, 
Prin. Why, will ſhall break it; will, and nothing elſe, 
King. Your ladyſhip is ignorant what it is, 

Prin. Were my Lord ſo, his ignorance were wiſe, 
Where now his knowledge muſt prove ignorance, 
I hear, your grace hath ſworn - out houſe-keeping : 
*Tis deadly fin to keep that oath, my Lord, 
And fin to break it ? ; 

But pardon me, I am too ſudden bold ; 

To teach a teacher ill beſgemeth me. 
Vouchſafe to read the purpoſe of my coming, 
And ſuddenly reſolve me in my ſuit. - [giver a paper, 0 

King. Madam, 1 will, if ſuddenly I may. 

Prin. You will the ſooner, that I were away: 
For you'll prove perjur'd, if you make me ſtay. 

Bir. Did not I dance with you in Brabant once“? 
 Rof. Did not I dance with you in Brabant once? 

Bir. I know, you did. | 

Roſ. How needleſs was it then 
To aſk the queſtion ! 

Bir. You muſt not be ſo quick. 

Rofſ. ? Tis long of you that ſpur me with ſuch queſtions, 

Bir. Your wit's too hot, it ſpeeds too faſt, *twill tie. 

Rof. Not till it leave the rider in the mire. 

Bir. What time o'day ? 

Roſ. The hour that fools ſhould aſk. 

Bir. Now fair befal your maſk ! 

Roſ. Fair fall the face it covers? 

Bir. And fend you many lovers! 

Roſ. Amen, ſo you be none. 

Bir. Nay, then will I be gone. 

King. Madam, your father here doth intimate 
The payment of a hundred thouſand crowns ; 
Being but the one half of an entire fum, 


9 And fin to break it:] Sir T. Hanmer reads“ Not fin to break it? | 
—] believe erroneouily. The princeſs ſhews an inconvenience very ire es þ 
quently attending raſh oaths, which, whether kept or broken, pros 
guilt, JouNs0N. : | 

I Roſ. Did not I dance with you in Brabant once?] Thus the folio, 4 
the firſt quarto, this dialogue paſſes between Catharine and Biron. | mus 
a matter of little confequence, MaLone. ; 

Diba 
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Diburſed by my father in his wars. 
But ſay, that he, or we, (as neither have,) 
Receiy'd that ſum ; yet there remains unpaid 
A hundred thouſand more; in ſurety of the which, 
One part of Aquitain is bound to us, 
Although not valued to the money's worth. 
If then the king your father will reſtore 
But that one half which is unſatisfy'd, 
We will give up our right in Aquitain, 
And hold fair friendſhip with his majeſty. 
But that, it ſeems, he little purpoſeth, 
Forhere he doth demand to have repaid 
An hundred thouſand crowns ; and not demands, 
On payment of a hundred thouſand crowns ?, 
To have his title live in Aquitaan ; 
Which we much rather had depart withal 3, 
And have the money by our father lent, 
Than Aquitain ſo gelded as it is. 
Dear Princeſs, were not his requeſts ſo far 
From reaſon's yielding, your fair ſelf ſhould make 
Arielding, *gainſt ſome reaſon, in my breaſt, 
And go well ſatisfied to France again. 
Prin. You do the king my father too much wrong, 
And wrong the reputation of your name, 
in ſo unſeeming to confeſs receipt 
Of that which hath ſo faithfully been paid. 
Ning. I do proteit, I never heard of it; 
And, 1* you prove it, I'll repay it back, 
Ur yield up Aquitain. 
Prin, We arreſt your word : 
boyet, you can produce acquittances, 
for ſuch a ſum, from ſpecial officers 
Uf Charles his father. 
ling. Satisfy me ſo. 
by. So pleaſe your grace, the packet is not come, 
Vhere that and other ſpecialties are bound; 
10-morrow you (hall have a fight of them. 


On payment—) This is M:. Theobald's correction. The old co- 
e have---0e payment. The two words are ircquently confounded 
a the books of our author's age. Sec a note on Xing Fobn, Act. iii. 
ti, MALoNE, 

'= Cepart 2%“! To depart and to fart were anciently ſynony- 
Mus, So, in X. Fobn : 


* Hath willingly departed with a part.” STrzvess, 
Vor. IV. x K | | Ring. 
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King. Tt ſhall ſuffice me : at which interview, 
All.liberal reaſon I will yield unto. 
Mean time, receive ſuch welcame at my hand, 
As honour, without breach of honour, may 
Make tender of to thy true worthineſs : 
You may not come, fair Princeſs, in my gates; 
But here without you ſhall be ſo receiv'd, 
As you ſhall deem yourfelf lodg*d in my heart, 
Though ſo deny'd fair harbour in my houſe. 
Your own good thoughts excuſe me, and farewel : 
To-morrow ſhall we viſit you again. 
Prin. Sweet health and fair defires comfort your grace! 
Aing. Thy own wiſh with I thee in every place! 


[Exeunt Kixs and bis Train. 


Bir. Lady, I will commend you to my own heart. 

Roſ. Pray you, do my commendations; I would be glad 
to ſee it. 

Bir. I would, you heard it groan. 

Roſ. Is the fool ſick * ? 

Bir. Sick at the heart. 


S 2 
2 a 


— r £©.> 


Re,, Alack, let it bleod. 
Bir. Would that do it good ? E 
Roſ. My phyſic ſays, I 5. 
Bir. Will you prick't with your eye? 4 
Roſ. No, point, with my knife. \ot 
Bir. Now, God fave thy life! 4 
Roſ. And yours from long living! K 
Bir. I cannot ſtay thankſgiving. { retiring. b, 
Dum. Sir, I pray you, a word; What lady is that ſame*! o 
4 7: the fool fick?] She means perhaps his heart. 80, in Much Ad no ff 
about Nothing : (ante, p. 83.) © D. Pedro. In faith, lady, you have a A. 
merry heart. Beat. Yes, my Lord; I thank it, poor fool, it keeps on 35 
the windy fide of care.” MaLONE. Bl 
S My pbyſic ſys, I.] She means to ſay, ay. The old ſpelling of the 
affirmative particle has been retained here for the ſake of the — 6. 
6 IVhat lady is that ſame?) It is odd that Shakſpeare ſhould make = 
Dumain enquire after Roſaline, who was the miſtreſs of Biron, and negy Ido 
lect Catharin:, who was his own. Biron behaves in the ſame manners 1 w 
No advantage would be gained by an exchange of names, becauſe tag ay 
laſt lpeech is determined to Biron by Maria, who gives a character c TH 


him after he has made his exit. Perhaps all the ladies wore maſks but 
the princeſs. Srxxvxxs. ; 

They certainly did. See p. 192, where Biron {ays to Rolaline 

« Now fair befal your maſt /” MaALoNE. Bn 

| J 
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3y. The heir of Alengon, Roſaline her name. 
Dun. A gallant lady! Monſieur, fare you well. 
Exit DUMAiN. 


Biy. A woman ſometimes, an you ſaw her in the light. 

Long. Perchance, light in the light: I deſire her name, 

Byy. She hath but one for herſelf; to deſire that, were 
a ſhame, | 

Ling. Pray you Sir, whoſe daughter ? 

J. Her mother's 1 have heard. 

Ling. God's bleſſing on your beard ” ! 

By. Good Sir, be not offended : 

he is an heir of Fauleonbridge. 

Ling. Nay, my choler is ended. 
de is a moſt ſweet lady. 
3. Not unlike, Sir; that may be. © Exit LoxG. 
Ir. What's her name in the cap? 
Biy. Catharine, by good hap. 
Bir. Is ſhe wedded, or no? 
by, To her will, Sir, or fo. 
Bir. You are welcome, Bir; adieu! 
Biz. Farewel to me, Sir, and welcome to you. 
| Exit Bixon. Ladies unmaſk. 

Mar. That laſt is Biron, the merry mad-cap Lord; 

ot a word with him but a jeſt. | 
by. And every jelt but a word. 

Urin. It was well done of you, to take him at his word. 
Byy. 1 was as willing to grapple; as he was to board. 
Mar. Two hot ſheeps, marry ! 

by, And wherefore not ſhips? 

Jo ſheep, ſweet lamb, unleſs we feed on your lips * 
Mar. You ſheep, and 1 paſture ; Shall that ſiniſh the jeſt? 
0. So you grant paſture for me. Hering Io hife her. 
Mar Not ſo, gentle beaſt ; 


? * 
I 64. ol ſing on your beard /] That is, may'ſt thou have ſenſe and 
— more proportionate to thy beard, the length of which ſuits 
Uvith juch idle catches of wit. JounsoN, 


1 liabe whether ſy much meaning was intended to be conveyed by 
une words. MALCONE. 


; A ; 
e wwe feed on your lips.] Our author has the ſame expreſſian 
f lus Venus and Adonis : 


; Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or on dale; 
a Lraze ot my lips.” MALONE. * 


K 2 My 


Ling. I beſeech you a word; What is ſhe in the white? 


1 <p ae gs — 
* 
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My lips are no common, though ſeveral they be ?, 
Boy. Belonging to whom? | 
Mar. To my fortunes and me. 
Prin. Good wits will be jangling : but, gentles, agree: 
The civil war of wits were much better uſed 
On Navarre and his book-men; for here ' tis abuſed. 
Boy. If my abſervation, (which very ſeldom lies, ) 
By the heart's ſtill rhetoric, diſcloſed with eyes *, 
Deceive me not now, Navaire is infected. | 
Prin, With what ? 74 we 
Boy. With that which we lovers intitle, affected. 
Prin. Your reaſon ? 3 
Boy. Why, all his behaviours did make their retire 
To the court of his eye, peeping thorough deſire: 
His heart, like an agate, with your print impreſſed, 
Proud with his form, in his eye pride exprefled : 
His tongue, all impatient to {peak and not ſee *, 
Did ſtumble with haſte in his eye-fight to be; 
All ſenſes to that ſenſe did make their repair, 
To feel only looking * on faireit of fair: 
Methought, all his ſenſes were lock'd in his eye, 
As jewels in cryſtal for ſome prince to buy ; 
Who, tend'ring their own worth, from where they were 
glaſs'd, 
Did point you to buy them, along as you paſs'd. 


— — 


9 My lips are no common, though ſeveral they be.) A play on the word 
ſeveral, which, beſides its ordinary ſignification of ſeparate, difind, like- 
wiſe ſignifies in unincloſed lands, a certain portion of ground appro- 
Priated to either corn or meadow, adjoining the common field. In Min- 
ſheu's Dictionary, 1617, is the following article: „To $evex fron! 
others. Hine nos paſcua et campos ſeorſim ab aliis ſeparatos Severds 
dicimus.” In the margia he ſpells the word as Shakſpeare does ve. 
ral. Our author is ſeldom careful that his compariſons ſhould anſwer 
on both ſides. If vera! be underſtood in its ruſtic ſeuſe, the adverk 
tive particle ſtauds but awkwardly. To ſay, that though land 1s fevers, 
it is not a c, ſeems as unjuſtiſiable as to aſſert, that though a houſe 
is a cottage, it is not a palace. MAL ONE. ; 50g 

* By the heart's ſtill rhetoric, diſcloſed with eyes,] So in Daniel's Cen 
Plaint of Roſamond, 1594: : 

« Sweet /ilent rhetoric of perſua ling eyes ; 
„ Dumb eloquence," MALONE. 5 ; 

1 His tongue all impatient to ſpeak and not ſce,] That is, bis 
impatiently defirous to ſee as wwell as ſpeak, JOHNSON. 

2 To feel only lookiag—] Perhaps we may better read: 

Zo feel only by locking, Jounson. 


tongue being 


His 
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His face's own margent did quote 3 ſuch amazes, 

That all eyes ſaw his eyes enchanted with gazes: 

Ill give you Aquitain, and all that is his, 

An you give him for my ſake but one loving kiſs. 
Prin, Come, to our pavilion: Boyet is diſpos'd— 
Boz. But to ſpeak that in words, which his eye hath 

dilclos'd : 

[ only have made a mouth of his eye, ; 

by adding a tongue which I know will not he. | 
Riſ. Thou art an old love-monger, and ſpeak'ſt {kilfully. 
Mar. He is Cupid's grandfather, and learns news of him. 
Rf, Then was Venus like her mother; for her father is 


but grim. 
Byy. Do you hear, my mad wenches ! 
Mar, No. 


Hey. What then, do you ſee ? 
'/. Ay, our way to be gone. : 
boy, You are too hard for me. [£xeunt. 


ACT HII. SCENE I. 


Another part of the fame, 
Fuler Axmanro and MoTh. 


rm, Warble, child; make paſſionate my ſenſe of hearing. 
Moth, Concolinel—" [ /inging. 


Arm. 


Hir faces own margent did quote, &c.] In our author's time, notes, 
quotations, &c. were uſually printed in the exterior margin of books. 
90, in Romeo and Julict: 

And what obſcur'd in this fair volume lies, 
| * Find written in the margin of his eyes.“ 
gun in Hamlet: *I knew you muſt be edified by the margent.” 
MALONE. 
Conceline!—) Here is apparently a ſong loſt. JonNSœ . 

| have obſerved in the old comedies, that the ſongs are frequently 
Mitted. On this occaſion the ſtage- direction is generally Here they 
Wh Centant. Probably the performer was left to chuſe his own 

and therefore it could not with propriety be exhibited as part of 

K 2 72 a new 
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Arm. Sweet air Go, tendernefs of yeats; take thi 
key, give enlargement to the ſwain, bring him feſtigateh 
hither * ; I muſt employ him in a letter to my love. 

Moth. Maſter, will you win- your love with a Prerch 


brawl 3? yo 
Arm. How mean'ſt thou? brawling in French? 4 
Moth. No, my complete maſter : but to jig off a tune af 
the tongue's end, canary to it with your feet“, humour it 
with turning up your eye-lids ; ſigh a note, and ſing a note; 
ſometime through the throat, as if you ſwallow'd love with 
finging love; ſometime through the noſe, as if you ſnuff'd p 
up love by fmelling love; with your hat penthouſe- like, ot 
the ſhop of your eyes; with your arms croſs'd on your thi 
belly-doublet, like a rabbit on a ſpit; or your hands in yout 15 
pocket, like a man after the old painting 5 ; and keep not tor 3 
long in one tune, but a ſnip and away: Theſe are comple A 
ments ©, theſe are humours ; theſe betray nice wenches—th; 1 
would be betray'd without theſe; and make them men of note 
{do you note, men?) that moſt are affected to theſe ?, 
Arm. How hait thou purchaſed this experience 4 
Aeoih. By my penny of obſervation ®, 
Arn 10 
a new performance. Sometimes yet more was leſt to the diſeretion 6 
Wwe ancient comedians, as I learn from the following circumſtance 1 
. Edward IV 2d p. 1619 :—“ Jockey is led whipping over the ſage 
ſpeaking ſome words, but of no importance.” Again, in Decker's Heng fo 
t/ bore, 1635 : © He places all things in order, ſinging with the ends 0 
eld ballads as he does it.” STEVENS. | 
2 — feſtinately /*ther;} i. e. haſtily. Shakfpeare uſes the adjecuy 4 
F-flinate, in another of his plays. Sreevens. | | 
5 — @& French brow! ?] A brawl is a kind of dance, STEEVENS. 
4' — Canary to it with your feet,] Canary was the name of a ſpritel de 
nimble dance. 'TnzoBaiD. Gn 
ile a mon ofter the old painting;] It was a common trick amon na 
ſome of the moſt indolent of the ancient mailers, to place the hands | be! 
the boſem or the pockets, or conceal them in ſome other part of the dr a 
pery, to avoid the labour of te preſenting them, or to diſguiſe their on of 
want of {kill to employ them with grace and propriety. STEEVENS. ko 
© — complements ] i. e. accompliſhments, See p. 177, n. 9. Matoxk. pre 
and make thent men of note, ( do you dete, men ? } that are mo ac th 
te theſe. } i. e. and make thoſe men who are mo affected to — to, 
compliſhments, men of note.— Mr. Theobald, without any nece i ＋ 
reads und make the men of note, &. which was, I think. wo "I a 
alopted in the ſubſequent editions. One of the modern editors, in , 
do you note, men?” with great probability reat6—do J0Þ | 
we? MaALoNE. b 


* By my penny of ovalen,] The old copy reads pen. The eme! 
dation is Sir T. Hanmer's. MaALone. 
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In. But O- but O— 4 

Math. —the hobby-horſe is forgot 7. _ 

Arm, Call ſt thou my love, hob y-horſe ? | 

Math, No, maſter, the hobby-Horfe is but a colt *, and 
your love, perhaps, a hackney. But have you forgot your 


love * 
Arm. Almoſt I had, 0 
Moth. Negligent ſtudent! learn her by heart. 
{rm. By heart, and in heart, boy. 
Mab. And out of heart, maſter; all thoſe three I will 


we. 
. What wilt thou prove? 

Meth. A man, if 1 live; and this, by, in, and without, 
wpon the inſtant: By heart you love her, 0 your heart 
cannot come by her: in heart you love her, becauſe your 
heart is in love with her; and out of heart you love her, be- 
ing out of heart that you cannot enjoy her. 

Arm, I am all theſe three. 

Mah. And three times as much more, and yet nothing 
at al, 

Arm. Fetch hither the ſwain; he muſt carry me a letter. 

Moth. A meſſage well fy mpathiſed; a horſe to be embaſ- 
fador for an aſs | 

Arm. Ha, ha; what ſayeſt thou? 

Meth. Marry, Sir, you mult ſend the aſs upon the horſe, 
for he is very ſlaw-gaited : But I go. 


lt is certainly right. The alluſion is to the famous old piece, called 
4 Pemniwerth of Wit. FARMER. 
Arm, But O—but O— 

Moth.—tbe hobby+horſe js forgat.] In the celebration of May-day, 
belides the ſports now uſed of hanging a pole with garlands, and dan- 
ung round it, formerly a boy was dreſſed up repreſenting Maid Ma- 
kan; another like a fryar; and another rode on a hobby-horſe, with 
bel jingling, and painted ſtreamers, After the reſormation took place, 
ad preciſiaus multiplied, theſe latter rites were looked upon ta ſavour 
« paganiſm ; and then Maid Marian, the friar, and the poar hobby- 
llt, were turned out, of the games. Some who were not ſo wiſely 
preciſe, but regretted the diſuſe of the hobby-horfe, na doubt, fatirized 
this ſuſpicion of idolatry, and archly wrote the epitaph above alluded 
1, Now Moth, hearing Armado groan ridiculaully, and ory out, But 
*' but þ /—humourouſly pieces out his cxclamatign with the ſequel 
this epitaph. 'FazoBALD. 

The fame line is repeated in Hamlet. Sce the note on Act iii. ſc. ij. 
; STEEVENS. 
bal @ colt,] Colt is a hot, mad-brained, unbroken young fellow; 

T ametimes an old fellow with youthful deſires, Jounson. 
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Arm. The way is but ſhort ; away. 
Moth. As ſwift as lead, Sir. 
Arm. Thy meaning, pretty ingenious ? 
Is not lead a metal, heavy, dull, and flow ? 
Moth. Minime, honeſt maſter, or rather, maſter, no. 
Arm. I fay, lead is flow. 
Meth. You are too ſwiſt, Sir, to ſay ſo *: 
Is that lead flow which is fir'd from a gun? 
Arm. Sweet ſmoke of rhetoric ! 
He reputes me a cannon ; and the bullet, that's he :— 
I ſhoot thee at the ſwain. 
Meth. Thump then, and I flee. [ Exit, 
Arm. A moſt acute juvenal ; voluble and free of grace! 
By thy favour, ſweet welkin 5, I muſt ſigh in thy face: 
Moſt rude melancholy, valour gives thee place. 
My herald is return'd. 


Re-enter MoTH and Corrann. 


Math. A wonder, maſter; here's a Coſtard “ broken in 
a ſhin. 

Arm. Some enigma, ſome riddle : come, —thy Veuve; 
— begin. : 

Ca. No egnif, no riddle, no Penvoy* ; no ſalve in the 


Pr 


Lon are too ſwiſt, Sir, to ſay ſo: The meaning, I believe, is, To 6 
net give yourſelf time to think, if yon ſay ſo. Swift, however, means ready 
at replies. STEEVENS, 8 

$2wift is here uſed, as in other places, fynonymouſly with _. 

So, in As you Like it : © He is very feift and ſententious.” Again in 
uch Ade about Nothing : a 

* Having fo /oift and excellent a wit.“ 

On reading the letter which contained an intimation of the po 
powder-plot in 1605, King James ſaid, that “ the ſtyle was more qu 
and pithie than was uſual in paſquils and libels.) MaALoNE. Po 

3 By thy favour, feweet welkin,] Mellin is the ſky, to which Arma 2 
with the falſe dignity of a Spaniard, makes an apology for ſighing in 
face, Jouxso. ? 

4 — here's a Coſtard breken—] i. e. a head, STEEVENS. 1 

S — l'envoy ;] The Penvoy is a term borrowed from the old 5 
poetry. It appeared always at the head of a few ern More 
cach piece, which either ſerved to convey the moral, or to 3 ** hy 
poem to ſome particular perſon. It was frequently adopted 9) 
ancient Engliſh writers. STEEVENS, 


mail, Id th 
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dal, Sir“: O Sir, plantain, a plain plantain z no Penvoy, no 
boy, no falve, Sir, but a plantain !- 

/rm. By virtue, thou enforceſt laughter; thy ſilly 
thought, my ſpleen ; the heaving of my lungs provokes me to 
*liculous ſmiling : O, pardon me, my ſtars! Doth the 1n- 
uoderate take ſalve for envoy, and the word, Penvey, for 2 
fare! f 
Meath. Do the wiſe think them other? is not Penvey 2 
lalve? | 
rm. No, page: it is an epilogue or diſcourſe, to make 

lain 

Some 1 precedence that hath tofore been ſain, 
[ will example it 7 : 
The fox, the ape, and the humble bee, 
Were {till at odds, being but three. 
There's the moral: Now the Penvoy. Nia 
Math. 1 will add the Penvoy : Say the moral again. 
Arm. The fox, the ape, and the humble bee, 

Were {till at odds, being but three : 
Mob. Until the gooſe came out of door, 

And ſtay'd the odds by adding four. 
Now will I begin your moral, and do you follow with my 
Terdsy. 
The fox, the ape, and the humble bee, 
Were ſtill at odds, being but three: 
An. Until the gooſe came out of door, 
Staying the odds by adding four. 
tb. A good Penvoy, ending in the gooſe: Would you 
(lire more? ' 


| — ſalve in the mail, Sir :] No ſalve in the mail, may mcan, no ſalve 
we mountebank's budget. Jouxsox. 

Ar, which is the reading of the old copies, is only the old ſpelling 
of wai/, So, in Taylor the Water-Poet's Works, Character of a Baud 
Bo — the cloathe-bag of counſel, the cap-cafe, fardle, pack, male, 
x friendly toleration.” The quarto 1 598, and the firſt folio, have— 
bee male, Corrected by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALoNE. 

% - icarcely think that Shakſpeare had ſo far forgotten his little 
— Learning, as to ſuppoſe that the Latin verb ſalve, and the Engliſh 
- -antive, /alve, had the ſame pronunciation, and yet, without this, 
de quibble cannot be preſerved. Farm. 

be ſame quibble occurs in As iflippus, or the Jovial Philoſ\pher, 1630: 
Salve, Maſter Simplicius. 

Th Salve me; "tis but a ſurgeon's compliment,” STEEVENS. 

{will example it:] This and the following eight lines are omitted 
9 the ſolo. Malox x. | 
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Cel. = boy hath ſold him a bargain, a gooſe, that's 
at = 
Sir, your petiny-worth is good, an your gooſe he fat.— 
To fell a batt well, is as cunnin be Eh and looſe: 
Let me fee a fat Penwoy ; ay, that's a fat gooſe. 
Arm. Come hither, come hither ; how did this argument 


= 
th, By faying, that a Coftard was broken in a ſhin. 
Then call'd you for the Penwoy. 
Coft. True, and for a is Thus came your argu- 
ment in: 
Then the boyꝰs fat Venvoy, the gooſe that you bought; 
And he nr Apt abs ef M's e 
55 But tell me; how was there a Coſtard broken in a 
in?! 

Moth. I will tell you ſenfibly. 

Coff. Thou haſt no feeling of it, Moth: I will ſpeak that 
Penvoy t— | 

I, Coſtard, running out, that was ſafely within, 

Fell over the threſhold, and broke my ſhin. 

Arm. We will talk no more of this matter. 

Coft. Till there be more matter in the fhin. 

Arm. Sirrah Coſtard, I will enfranchiſe thee. 

Coſt. O, marry me to one Frances; I ſmell ſome J end, 
ſome gooſe, in this. 

Arm. By my fweet ſonl, I mean ſetting thee at liberty, 
enfreedoming thy perſon ; thou wert immur'd, reſtrained, cap- 
tivated, bound. 

Cofl. True, true; and now you will be my purgation, and 


2 =» 


let me looſe. Th 
Arm. I give thee thy liberty, ſet thee from durance ; and, 
in lieu thereof, impoſe on thee nothing but this: Bear this % 
tignificant to the country maid Jaquenetta : there is remune- ＋ 
ration; [ giving him money] for the beſt ward of mine honout, bn 
is rewarding my dependants. Moth, follow. We 10 
Moth. Like the ſequel, 1..—Signiot Coſtard, adieu. * 

liſte 
J 
For 

8 4nd be ended the market] Alluding to the proverb—T! Tre women * 
# gonſe make a market. Tre donne of un occd fan un mercato. Ital. Raj In 
Proverbs. STEEVENS, | this 
9 — bow 2vits there a Coltard broken in a foin ?] It has been already 0 mak 
ferved that the bead was anciently called the Card. STEEVENS. Ke 


1 Like the ſequel, J.] 1 follow you as cloſe as tize ſequel coes 
premiſes, HEAT U. Moth 
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Cf, My ſweet ounge of may's fleſh! my jpconp Jew —. 


[Ex# Mon. 

Now will I look to his remungratian. Remuneration ! O, 

that's the Latin word for three farthings ; three far· 

tings—remuneration. I{bq#'s the price of this Mb? 4 

: No, Dl] give you a remuneration : why, it carries it.— 

Remuneration !—why, it is a fairer name than French crown. 
vill never buy and ſell aut af this word, 


Enter Bikox. 


Bir. O, my good knave Coſtard ! exceedingly well met. 
Cot. Pray you, Sir, how much carnation ribbon may 8 
man buy for a remuneration ? 
Bir. What is a remuneration : 1 
C. Marry, Sir, half- penny farthing. 
z O, why then, three-farthings-worth of filk. 
C. 1 thank your worſhip: God be wi' you! 
Bir. O, ftay, flave; I mutt emplay thee ; 
As thou wilt win my favour, good my knave, 
Do one thing for me that I ſhall entreat. 
Cit. When would you have it done, Sir? 
hir. O, this afternoon. 
Ct. Well, I will do it, Sir: Fare you well. 
Hir. O, thou knoweſt not what it is. 
Co. I ſhall know, Sir, when I have done it. 
Bir. Why, villain, thou muſt know firſt. 
Ci}. I will come to your worſhip to- morrew morning. 
Vir. It muſt be done this afternoon. Hark, ſlave, it is 
but this: — | 
The Princeſs comes to hunt here in the park, 


Moth alludes to the ſequel of any ſtory which follows a preceding 
ft, and was in the old ftory-books introduced in this manner: 
Here followeth the ſequel of fuch a ſtary or adventure.“ 80 Hamlet 
—“ But is there no ſequel at the heels of this mother's admoni- 
ton?” MasoN. | 1 


We; as 2 tony thing, a fine thing. WARBURTON, 


Ford of endearment. So, in the Mjdſummer-Night's Dreaz: : 
* Moft br iſty Fuvenal, and ele moſt lovely Jew.” Joungow. 
In the old comedy called Blurt Maſter onſluble, 1602, I meet with 
lis word. A maid is ſpeaking to her miſtreſs about a gown it 


Aale, 1633: 2 25 
*, While I in thy incory lap do tumble,” STzevens, 
And 


— my incony, Jew J Incony Or Loꝑy in the north ſignifies, fine, deli- 


Jew, in our author's time, was, for whateyer reaſon, apparently 2 - 


Makes you have a moſi inconie body.“ Again, in Marlowe's Je . 


8 
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And in her train there is a gentle lady ; 
When tongues ſpeak ſweetly, then they name her name, 
And Rofaline they call her: aſk for her; 
And to her white hand ſee thou do commend 
This ſeal'd-up counſel. There's thy guerdon ; go. 
N [ gives him money, 
%. Guerdon—O ſweet guerdon ! better than remune. 
ration ; eleven-pence farthing better 3 : Moft ſweet guerdon ! 
—1 will do it, Sir, in print #.—Guerdon—remuneration, 
| Exit, 
Bir. O!—And 1, forſooth, in love! I, that 1 been 
love's whip; 
A very beadle to a humourous ſigh; 
A critic ; nay, a night- watch conſtable ; 
A domineering pedant o'er the boy, 
Than whom no mortal ſo magnificent! 


3 Coſt. Guerdon—0  faveet guerdon ! better than remuneration; eleven- 
pence farthing better, &c.] Guerdon, i.e. reward, 
The following parallel paſſage in A Health to the Gentlemanly Profeſſun 


Serving men, or the Serving-man's Comfort, &c. 1598, was pointed out to E 
me by Dr. Farmer : | | 10 
„There was, ſayth he, a man, (but of what eſtate, degree, or cal. * 
ing, I will not name, leaſt thereby | might incurre diſpleaſure of auie an 
that coming to his ſriendes houſe, who was a gentleman of good ＋ 
reckening, and being there kindly entertained, and well uſed, as well 19 
of his friende the gentleman as of his ſervantes; one of the ſayde ſer- =" 
vantes doing him ſome extraordinarie pleaſure during his abode there, * 
at his departure he cemes unto the ſayde ſervante, and ſaith unto him. c 
Holde thee, here is a remuncration-ſor thy paynes, which the ſervante a 
receiving, gave him utterly for it (beſides his paynes) thankes, for it was 
but a tbree-faribings peece: ard J holde thankes fer the ſame a ima} D 
price, howſoever the market goes. Now en other comming to the ſays * 
gentleman's houſe, it was the ſoreſayd ſervant's good hap to be neare * 
im at his going away, who calling the ſervant unto him, ſay d, Holde that 
thee, here is a guerdon for thy deſerts : now the ſervant payd no * . 
for the guerden than he did for the remuneration; though the 8 bom. 
was xid, farthing better; for it was a filing, and the other but ature: © 
artl ingen. 0 lat þ 
: Whether Shakſpeare or the author of this pamphlet was the bots * 
rower, cannot be known, till the time, when Love's Zabour Lf — gh 
written, and the date of the earlic{#<dition of the Serving-man / aſe IP 
&c. ſhall be aſcertained by circumſtances which are at preſent beyou le 
Gur reach, STEEVENS. 1 5 md n 
4 — in print.] i. e. with the utmoſt nicety. STEFVENS. of le b. 


The expreſſion, as Mr. Steevens and Mr. Tyrwhitt havc ſhewn, 
occurs in our old Engliſh comedics. MALONE, EW 


This 
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This wimpled 5, whining, purblind, wayward boy; 
This Signior Junio's giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid; 
Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 


Fi wimpled—] The wimple was a hood or veil which fell over the 
ice, Had Shakſpeare been acquainted with the flammeum of the Ro- 
nans, or the gem which repreſents the marriage of Cupid-and Pſyche, 
his choice of the epithet would have been much applauded by all the 
idvocates in favour of his learning. STEEVENS. 
6 This ſignior Junio's giant=dwarf, Dan Cupid ;] Mr, Theobald ſays, 
tat ſome one propoſed to him to read— , 

This ſenior junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid ; 
That is, © this old young man.“ So, afterwards : 
« That was the way to make his godhead war, 
« For he hath been five thouſand years a boy.” 
the old copies had exhibited Junior, I ſhould have had no doubt 
that the ſecond word in the line was only the old ſpelling of ier, 
s in a former paſſage, (p. 182,) and in one in the Comedy of Errors 
quoted below by Mr. Tollet; but as the text appears both in the quarto 
1598, and the folio, Cupid is not himſelf called fgnior, or ſcaior Junio, 
ut a giant-Cwarf that is, attending upon] Signior Junio, and therefore 
ve mut endeavour to explain the words as they ſtand. In both theſe 
copies Junio's is printed in Italics as a proper name. For the reaſons 
ready mentioned, I ſuppoſe /ignior here to have been the Italian title 
« honour, and Cupid to be deſcribed as uniting in his perſon the cha- 
ndcrs of both a giant, and a dwarf; a giant on account of his power 
wer mankind, and a dwarf on account of his fize; [So aiterwards : 
* Of his (Cupid's) almighty, dreadful, little might.“] and as attending 
this double capacity on youth, (perſonified under the name of Signior 
io,) the age in which the paſſion of love has moſt dominion over the 
art, in charaRerizing youth by the name of Junio, our author may 
e countenanced by Ovid, who aſcribes to the month of June a ſimilar 
etymology : ; | 
Junius a juvenum mine didtus ade. 
Dr. Warburton was likewiſe of opinion that by Junie is meant 
wu in general. Mr. Upton would read — This fignior Julio's gi- 
dwarf; —ſuppoſing that our author meant Julio Romano, and that 
dt painter had drawn Cupid in the character of a giant dwarf. 
lt * who (as Mr Tollet juſtly obſerves) will aſcertain that Julio 
Romano ever drew Cupid as a giant-dwarf?” MaALoNE. 

a the exaggeration of poetry we might call Cupid a giant-dwatrf ; 
tat how a giant-dwarf ſhould be repreſented in painting, I cannot well 
Mceive, Macon. | 

Nakipeare, in X. Richard III. AQ. iv. ſc. iv. uſes a for ſeniority; 
Ws dtowe's Chronicle, p. 140, edit. 1614, ſpeaks of Edward the /gnior, 
Le. the elder. I can therefore. ſuppoſe that ner here means ſenior, 
* not the Italian title of honour, Thus in the firſt folio, at the end of 
le Con ech F Errors : 

S. Dro, Not I, Sir, you are my elder. 
E. Dro, That's a queſtion : how ſhall we try it? 
S. Iro. We'll draw cuts for the fionior,” TolIEr. 
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The anointed ſovereign of ſighs and groans, 
Liege of all EN alas Fas 
Dread prince of plackets, king of codpieces, 
Sole 1mperator, and great general 
Of trotting paritors O my little heart. 
And I to be a corporal of his field *, 
And wear his colours like a tumbler's 91 
What? I! I love I I ſuc! I ſeek a wife 
A. woman that is like a German cloek, 
Still a repairing * ; ever out of frame; 

And 


7 Of trotting paritors,] An pere, or preriter, is zn officer of the 
biſhop's court, ho carries out citations : as citations arc moſt frequently 
ilued for forgieatian, the pariter is put under Cupid's government. 

ausn 

® And ] ta bo a corporal of his ſield,] Giles Clayton in —— 

Dsſaipline, 159 E, has a chapter on the office and duty of 2 corporal of te 

field. Brokeſby tells us, that © Mr. Dedwell's father was ip an office 4 

then known by the name of corporal of the feld, which he ſaid was egual 
to that of a captain of horſe. Farmer. 

It appears from Lord Stafford Latte, vol. ii. p. 199, that a c 
of the eld was employed as an aid-de-camp is pow, © in taking and 
carrying to and fro the directions of the general, ar other the higher 
oſficers of the field.” Tri WAT. 

9 And wean bis wlonurs Jike a tumibler's heep /] The notion is not thi 
the hoop wears cwelours, but that the colours are worn 35 2 Huber cars 
rics his hep, hanging on one ſhaulder, and falling under the oppoſite 
arm. JOHNSON. 

Perhaps the tzmbler”s hand were adorned with their maſter's colours 
or with ribbands. To wear bs colowrs, means to wear bis badge vr c- 
niſance, or to be his ſervant or retainer. So, in Stowe's Antal, p. 274 
« All that ware the Duke's ſign, or ente, were {ain to hide chem, 
conveying them from their necks 11149 their boſorge,”” ToLLEF. 

It was once a mark of gallantry to wear & ldi colors. I am inforwe 
ed by a lady who remembers morris-dancing, that the character who 
tumbled, always carried his Joe drefſed out with ribbands, and in the 
polition deſcribed by Dr. Johnſon. STezvens. _, 

1 Mat II The] The firſt J, which is not in the eld copies, has been 
ſupplied by Mr. Tyrwhitt. There is no mijtake more common a 6 
preſs than the omiſſion of a wotd, when it happens to be repeated wp 
fame line, and the two words join. Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendat!00 1s up 
ported by the fixſt line of the preſent ſpecch : ; 

And I forſaoth in love! J, that have been loye's whip— 


Bir T. Hanmer ſupplied the metre by repeating the word — 


likes a 13 clock, by 
Still a repairing ;| The ſame alluſion occurs in Weſtward — N 
Decker and Webſter 1604 : —no Germen ela, no mathematics rin Who 


2 
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And never going aright, being a watch, 

But being watch'd that it may ſtill go right? 

ey to be perjur' d which is worſt of all; 

And, among three, to love the worſt of all; 

A whitely wanton with a velvet brow, 

With two pitch balls ſtuck in her face for eyes; 

Ay, and, by heaven, one that will do the deed, 

Though Argus were her eunuch and her guard: 
And I to figh for her ! to watch for her ! 

To pray for ber! Go to; it is a plague 

That Cupid will impoſe for my neglect 

Of his almighty dreadful little might. 

Well, I will love, write, figh, pray, fue, and groan 3 ; 
dome men muſt love my lady, and ſome Joan “. [ Exit. 


ge whatſoever, requires ſo much reparation, &c.” The following ex 
m& is taken from a book catled The Artrfcicl Clack- weaker, 3d edit. 
1714: © Clock-makivg was ſuppoſed to have had its beginning in Ger- 
many within leſs than theſe two hundred years. It is very probable, 
thet our balance-clocks or watches, and ſome other automata, might 
tare had their beginning there; &c.“ Again, p. 91.—“ Little worth 
mark is to be found till towards the 16th century; and then clack» 
work was revived or wholly invented anew in Germany, as is generally 
tought, becauſe the ancient pieces are of German work. 

A ſkilful watch-maker informs me, that clocks have not been com- 
ay made in England much more than one hundred years backward. 

To the inartificial conſtruction of theſe firſt pieces of mechaniſm ex- 
true in Germany, we may ſappoſe Shakſpeare alludes. The clock at 
fampton-Court, which was ſet up in 1540, (as appears frum the 
ulcvoption affixed to it,) is ſaid to be the firſt ever fabricated in Eng- 
and. SI EVI Vs. 

In ſome towns in Germany (ſays Dr. Powel, in his Human Lu- 
fry, Evo. 1661,) there are very rare and elaborate clocks to be ſeen in 
fie tu w- halls, wherein a man may read aſtronomy, and never look 
Ww" the kies, An the town hall of Prague there is a clock that ſhews 
tle annual motions of the ſun and moon, the names and numbers of 
de months, days, and ſeſtivals of the whole year, the time of the ſun 
Mz and ſetting throughout the year, the equinoxes, the length of the 
a5 ard niglits, the riſing and ſetting of the twelve ſigus of the Zo- 
dat, kcc.— But the town of Strafburgh carries the bell of all other 
teples of Germany in this point.” Theſe elaborate clocks were pro- 
Wy often * out of frame,” MaAvoue. 
aud groan;] And, which is not in either of the authentic copies 
this play, the quarto 1698, and the folio 1623, was added to ſupply 
be metre, by the editor of the ſecond folio. Maron. 

4 haue men muſt love my lady, and ſome Foan.) To this line Mr. Theo- 

i extends' his ſecand a, not injudicioufly, but, without Lufficient 
Wotity, Joux sOx. ä 


— ACT 
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AOT N. SCENE 1. 


— — — 


Another part of the ſame. 


Enter the Paixckss, Rosatine, Maria, Catrans:, 
Boyer, Lords, Attendants, and a Foreſter. 


Prin. Was that the king, that ſpur'd his horſe ſo bard 
Againſt the ſteep- upriſing of the hill? 
Boy. I know not ; but, I think, it was not he. 
Prin. Whoe'er he was, he ſhew'd a mounting mind. 
Well, lords, to-day we ſhall have our diſpatch ; 
On Saturday we will return to France — 
Then, Foretler, my friend, where 1s the buſh, 
That we muſt ſtand and play the murderer in? 
For. Here by, upon the edge of yonder coppice; 
A ſtand, where you may make the faireſt ſhoot. 
Prin. I thank my beauty, I am fair that ſhoot, 
And thereupon thou ſpeak'ſt, the faireſt ſhoot. 
For. Pardon me, Madam, for I meant not ſo: 
Prin. What, what? firſt praiſe me, and again ſay, no! 
O ſhort-liv'd pride! Not fair? alack for woe 
For. Yes, Madam, fair. 
Prin. Nay, never paint me now; 
Where fair is not, praiſe cannot mend the brow. 
Here, good my glaſs *, take this for telling it ue ; 
| [ g. vin 1 him n: mew. 
Fair payment for foul words is more than due. 
For. Nothing but fair is that which you inherit. 
Prin. See, ſee, my beauty will be ſav'd by merit. 
O hereſy in fair, fit for theſe days! 
A giving hand, though foul, ſhall have fair praiſe, — 
But come, the bow: Now mercy goes to kill, 
And ſhooting well is then accounted ill. 
Thus will I fave my credit in the. het 


—— 


Not wounding, pity woilld not let me do't : 


1 Here, good my glaſs, —] She rewards the Foreſter ſor having nent 
her to herſelſ as in a mirror, S1zEVENS. RY 
| It 


* N 
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[{younding, then it was to ſhew my {kill ; 
That more for praiſe, than purpoſe, meant to kill. 
And, out of queſtion, ſo it is ſometimes z 
Glory grows guilty of deteſted crimes z . 
When, for fame's ſake, for praiſe, an outward part, 
We bend to that the working of the heart : 
As I, for praiſe alone, now ek to ſpill 
The poor deer's blood, that my heart means no ill“. 
Boy. Do not curſt wives hold that ſelf-ſovereignty 3 
Only for praiſe” ſake, when they ſtrive to be 
Lords o'er their lords ? 
Prin. Only for praiſe : and praiſe we may afford 
To any lady that ſubdues a lord. 


Enter CosTarD. 


Prin, Here comes a member of the commonwealth “. 
Coſt. God dig-you-den 5 all! Pray you, which is the 
head lady ? 
Prin. Thou ſhalt know her, fellow, by the reſt that have 
10 heads, 
Ceſt, Which is the greateſt lady, the higheſt ? 
Prin, The thickeſt, and the talleſt. 
"4 The thickeſt and the talleſt! it is ſo: truth is 
truth, 
An your waiſt, miſtreſs, were as ſlender as my wit, 
One of theſe maids' girdles for your waiſt ſhould be fit. 
Are not you the chief woman ? you are the thickeſt here, 
Prin, What's your will, Sir? what's your will? 
$i I have a letter from Monſieur Biron, to one Lady 
Vine, 


Prin, O, thy letter, thy letter; he's a good friend of 


Mine ; 


—— 


— that my heart means no ill ] i. e. to whom my heart means no ill. 
the common phraſe ſuppreſſes the particle, as I mean bim [not to him] no 
ln. Jouns0N, 

*— that ſclf-ſovercignty—] Not a ſovereignty over, but in, themſelves ; 

lo /z/f-ſufficiency, ſelf-conſequence, &c. MaALoNne. 
a member of the common tocalth.] Here, I believe, is a kind of jeſt 
ended: a member of the common-wealth is put for one of the common 
Feople, one of the meaneſt. JounsoN. 

* Vol g-yau-den—)] A Corruption of —Ged give you goed even. 

MALONE. 


Stand 


— —— 
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Stand aſide, good bearer.—Boyet, you can carve ; 
Break up this capon 5. + 

Boy. I am bound to ſerve.— 
This letter is miſtook, it imperteth none here; 
It is writ to Jaquenetta. 

Prin. We will read it, I ſwear : | 
Break the neck of the wax ?, and every one give ear. 

Boy. Creads.] „By heaven, that thou art fair, is mo 
« infallible ; true, that thou art beauteous ; truth itſelf, that 
* thou art lovely: More fairer than fair, beautiful than 
* beauteous, truer than truth itſelf, have commiſeration on 
thy heroical vaſſal! The magnanimous and moſt illuſtrate * 
« king Cophetua ? ſet eye upon the pernicious and iadubitate 
„ beggar Zenelophon; and he it was that might rightly (ay, 
& went, witli, vici, which to anatomize, in the vulgar, (0 
«© baſe and obſcure vulgar!) videlicet, he came, ſaw, and 
© overcame: he came, one; faw two overeame, three. 
* Who came? the king? why did he come? to ſce; Why 


did he ſee? to overcome: To whom came he? to the beg 5. 
« gar: What faw he? the beggar: Who overcame he! the 0 
. Boyet, you can carve; W1 
Break up this capon.] i. e. open this letter. 
Our poet uſes this metaphor as the French do their poulet ; which 4 
ſignifies both a young fowl and a love-letter. TauzoBALD. 
One of Lord Cheſterfield's letters, $vo. vol. iii, p. 114, gives us tht 
reaſon why poulet means awaterie literæ. 'TOLLET. N ] 
Henry IV. conſulting with Sully about his marriage, ſays, “ my ned 
of Guiſe would pleaſe me beſt, notwithſtanding the malicious report N 
that ſhe loves poulets in paper, better than in a fricaſee.” —A meſſage! 7 
called « cold pigeon, in the letter concerning the entertainments at Ki 0 
lingworth Caſtle. Farmer. 
To break up was a peculiar in carving. Pracx. 
7 Break the neck of the wwax,) Still alluding to the cp. Joux sos. : 
8 — illufrate] for iUluftrious. It is often uſed by Chapman in his trat from 
lation of Homer. STzezvens. : J 
lu Cophetua] This ſtory is again alluded to in Henry IV . 
L king Copbetua know the truth _ ? 
But of this king and beggar, the ſtory, then doubtleſs well known, i 16c8 
am afraid, loſt, Jounsos. 1 dy; 
The ballad of King Copbetua and the Beggar- Maid, may be ſecn in , on 
Religues of Antient Poetry, vol. i. The beggar's name was Penelophs win 
here corrupted. Percy. 41 ; 
The poet alludes to this ſong in Rameo and Juliet, Henry TV. 2 * 
and Richard II. STEEvens. t * 
I — ſaw] The old copies here and in the preceding line have 1 
; : 
Mr. Rowe made the correction. MALoNE. & hegga ” 
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« beggar 3 The concluſion is victory; On whoſe ſide? the 
« king's * the captive is enrich'd; On whoſe fide? the beg- 
„gers; The cataſtrophe is a nuptial ; On whole fide? the 
« king's ?—no ; on both in one, or one in both. I am the 
„king; for ſo ſtands the compariſon: thou the beggar; for 
« { witneſſeth thy lowlineſs. Shall I command thy love? I 
„may: Shall I enforce thy love? I could: Shall I en- 
6 treat thy love? I will. What ſhalt thou exchange for 
* rags? robes z For tittles? titles; For thyſelf? me. Thus, 
« expecting thy reply, I prophane my lips on thy foot, my 
« eyes on thy picture, and my heart on thy every part. 

« Thine, in the deareſt deſign of induſtry, 

„% Dox Apriano DE ARMADO,” 


Thus doſt thou hear the Nemean lion roar ? 

Cainſt thee, thou lamb, that Randeſt as his prey; 

dubmiſſiwe fall his princely feet before, 

And he from forage will incline to play: 

Put if thou ſtrive, poor ſoul, what art thou then? 

Food for his rage, repalture for his den. 

Prin, What plume of feathers is he, that indited this 

letter? 

What vane ? what weather - cock? Did yon ever hear better? 

Bry, I am much deceived, but I remember the ſtile. 

Prin. Elſe your memory is bad, going o'er it 5 ere- 
while “. 

Boy. This Armado is a Spaniard, that keeps here in 
court ; 

A phantaſm 5, a Monarcho s; and one that makes ſport 

Lo the prince, and his book-mates. 

Prin. 


Tus deft thoa haar, &c.] Theſe fix lines appear to be a quotation 
om ſome ridicuious poem of that time. WARBURTON. | 
*— gving ver it.] A pun upon the word file. MuSGRAVE. 
*rnobile.) Juſt now; a little while ago. Jounson. 
A phaxtafm,] On the books of the Stationers Company, Feb. 
168, is entered, „ A book called Phantofm, the Italian Taylor and bis 
10 made by Mr. Armin, ſervant to his majeſty.” It probably con- 
ans the hiſtory of Adonarcho, of whom Dr. Farmer fpeaks in the fol - 
"Wing note, to which I have ſubjoined an additional inſtance. 
, STELVENT. 
Mesar ;] The alluſion is to @ fantaſtical character of the 
m— Popular applauſe (ſays Meres) doth nouriſh ſome, neither 
do they gape after any other thing, but vaine praiſe and glorie—as 
eur age Peter Shakerlye of Paules, and Adonerche that ized about 


Me court, FarMER. 
In 


« 
oy 
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Prin. Thon, fellow, a word : 
Who gave thee this letter ? 
C. I told you; my Lord. 
Prin. To whom ſhould'ſt thou give it? 
Ct. From my lord to my lady. 
Prin, From which lord to which lady ? 
Coſt. From my Lord Biron, a good maſter of mine, 
'To a lady of France, that he call'd Rofaline. 
Prin. Thou haſt miſtaken his letter. Come, lords, away“. 
Here, ſweet, put up this; 'twill be thine another day. 
FExeunt Princeis, and T rain, 
Bey. Who is the ſhooter? who is the ſhooter *? 


fi 


Fi 
Ref. 


In Naſh's Have with you to Saffron Walden, &c; 1594, I meet with 
the ſame alluſion:—* but now he was an inſulting monarch aboye T: 
« Monarcho the Italian, that ware crownes in his ſhoes, and quite re- 
* nounced his natural Engliſh accents and geſtures, and wreſted hims 
« ſelf wholly to the Italian puntilios, &c.“ 

A local alluſion employed by a poet like Shakſpeare, reſembles the 
mortal ſteed that drew in the chariot of Achilles. But ſhort ſervices 
could be expected from either. STEEvENs. 

From a pamphlet, entitled A brief Diſcourſe of the Spaniſh State, Ut. 
4to. 190, (quoted by Mr. Reed,) it appears that Monarcho figured in 
London ſo early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth as the year 1566. 


| Maloxt. 
| 7 Come, lords, away.] Perhaps the Princefs ſaid rather Come, ladies, 
azway. The reſt of the ſcene deſerves no care. JouNs0N, | IT 
* Who is the footer ?] It ſhould be, Who is the ſuitor ?—and this WM 
occaſions the quibble, © Finely put on, &c.” ſeem only marginal obſer- 6. 


| vations. FARMER. 
| It appears that ſuitor was anciently pronounced fbooter. So, in 7 Un, 
Puritan, 1607, the maid informs her miſtreſs that ſome archers are come 
to wait on her. She ſuppoſes them to be fletchers, or arrow-{miths, 
Enter the /ſuters, &c. ufc; 
« Why do you not ſee them before you? are not theſe archers, wha 
| do you call them, feooters ? Shooters and archers are all one, I hope. 
STEEVENS, by th 
| Wherever Shakſpeare uſes words equivocally, as in the preſent ry te { 
ſtance, he lays his editor under ſome embarraſſment. When ” to 9, 
Ben Jonſon he would ſtand Gedfather to his child, © and give "= thi 
| dozen latten ſpoons,” if we write the word as I have now 2 Je by 
| eonceit, ſuch as it is, is loſt, at leaſt does not at once 7 gn 
write it Latin, it hecomes abſurd. So, in Much Ado about + 1 5 
| Dogberry ſays, © if juſtice cannot tame you, ſhe ſhall ne er welg falle 
reaſons in her balance.” If we write the word thus, the con "Y 
equiveque, poor as it is, is loſt, at leaſt to the eye. If we woe s 
fins, (between which word and reaſons there was, I believe, no w 
ence at that time in pronunciation, ) we write nonſenſe. In the p? 


. . 2 and 
before us an equivoque was certainly intended; the words 1 
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Ri. Shall I teach you to know? 
By. Ay, my continent of beauty. 
Ri. Why, ſhe that bears the bow. 
Finely put off! N f a | 

By. My lady goes to kill horns; but, if thou marry, 
Hig me by the neck, if horns that year miſcarry. 
Finely put on ! its 
Ri. Well then, I am the ſhooter. 
By. And who is your deer“? | 
Riſ. If we chooſe by the horns, yourſelf ; come not near, 
Finely put on, indeed! 
Mar. You ſtill wrangle with her, Boyet, and ſhe ſtrikes 
at the brow. | 
In. But ſhe herſelf is hit lower: Have J hit her now? 
Ri. Shall I come upon thee with an old ſaying, that was 
nan when king Pepin of France was a little boy, as touch- 
ig the hat it? 

. So I may anſwer thee with one as old, that was a 
wan when queen Guinever * of Britain was a little wench, 
i touching the hit it. 

Rf. Thou can'ft not hit it, hit it, hit it. [ ſinging. 
Thou can'ſt not hit it, my good man. 

Biy. An I cannot, cannot, cannot, | | 
An I cannot, another can. { Exeunt Ros. and Car. 


ſir being (as Mr. Steevens has obſerved) pronounced alike in Shak- 
jeare's time. So, in Eſſays and Charatters of a Priſon and Priſoners, by 
„ M. 1618: © The king's guard are counted the ſtrengeſt archers, but 
kere are better ſuitors.” Again, in Antony and Cleopatra, edit. 1623, 
wing probably to the tranſcriber's ear having deceived him) 

1 a grief that ſuits 

| My very heart at root—.” 

uſcad of—a grief that ſhoots, 

a lclind, where, 1 believe, much of the pronunciation of Queen 
Elizabeth's age is yet retained, the word ſuitor is at this day pronounced 
the vulgar as if it were written ſhooter. However, I have followed 
ke ſpell; of the old copy, as it is ſufficiently intelligible. MAaLowe. 
ad who is your deer ?] Our author has the ſame play on this word 
4 the Merry Wives of Windſor, Act. v. Again, in his Venus and 

un's ; 


Il be thy park, and thou ſhalt be my der.” Marton. 

= queen Guinever] This was king Arthur's queen, not over fa- 
* for fidelity to her huſband. See the ſong of the Boy and the Man- 
* Dr. Percy's collection. —In Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornfu! 
la), the elder Loveleſs addreſſes Abigail, the old incontinent waiting- 
"Mn, by this name. STEZVENS. | 


Caf. 
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Coſt. By my troth, moſt pleaſant ! how both did fit it! 
Mar. 3 mark marvellous well ſhot; for they both did 
it it. | | 

Boy. A mark! O, mark but that mark: A mark, ſays 
my lady! | 

Lot the mark have a prick in't, to mete at, if it may be. 

Mar. Wide o' the bow hand! I'faith, your hand is out, 

Coſt. — a* muſt ſhoot nearer, or he'll ne'er hit the 
out ?, | | 

Bay. An if my hand be out, then, belike your hand is in, 

Coſt. Then will ſhe get the upſhot by cleaving the pip 3, 


Mar. Come, come, you talk greaſily, your lips grow foul, * 

Coſt. She's too hard for you at pricks, Sir; challenge her wr 

to bowl, wh 
Boy. I fear too much rubbing ; Good night, my good 
owl, FExeunt BoypT and Mans, 


Coſt. By my ſoul, a ſwain! a moſt ſimple clown! 
Lord, lord | how the ladies and I have put him down ! 
O“ my troth, moſt ſweet jeſts! moſt incony vulgar wit! 
When it comes ſo ſmoothly off, ſo obſcenely, as it were, fo fit, 
Armatho o' the one fide—Q, a moſt dainty man 
To ſee him walk before a lady, and to bear her fan? 
To ſee him kiſs his hand! and how moſt ſweetly 2“ will be 

ſwear © | — 5 
And his page o' t'other fide, that handful of wit! 
Ah heavens, it is a moll pathetical pit ! [ Shoutirg within, 5 
Sola, fola ! | [Exit Co8TArD, running. 105 


2 — the clout.) The lout was the white mark at which archers took 
their aim. The pin was the wooden nail that upheld it. STEEvENS. a 

3 — by cleaving the pin.) Honeſt Coſtard might have befriended Dean fer 
Milles, whoſe note on a ſong in the Pſeude-Rowley's ELLA has expoled 
him to ſo much ridicule, See his book, p. 213. Coſtard's application 
of the word pin might here lead the Dean to ſuſpeR the qualities of : 
the baſket. But what has mirth to do with archzology ? STEEVESS- he 

4 I fear too much rubbing ;] To reb is one of the terms of the bowl 
ing-green. Boyet's further meaning needs ho comment. Maron, 

S — to bear ber fan!) Sec a note on Romeo aud Juliet, Act ii. ſc. M. 
where Nurſe aſks Peter for her fan. STEEVENS. 

6 — 2 will ſwear /—) A line following this ſeems to have be 
loſt, MaALone, 
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SCENE HI. 
Euer HoLoFERNES 7, Sir NATHANIEL, and Dui, 


Nath, Very reverent ſport, truly ; and done in the teſti- 
nony of a good conſcience. | *7 


! Inter HoLorzaNEs,)] There is very little perſonal veflectian in 
$akſpeare, Eicher the virtue of thoſe times, or the candour of our 
Alber, has ſo effected, that his ſatire is, for the moſt part, general, and, 
» hmſelf ſays, £ 

Ii, taxing like e wilagogſe fees, 
Uncloim'd of any men. 


The pace before us ſeems to be an exception. For by Halofernes is 
&fgned a particular character, a pedant and ſchool-maſter of our au- 


her's time, one John Florio, a teacher af the Italian tangue in Lan- 
&n, whe has given us a ſmall dictionary of that language under the 
tle of 4 World of Words, folio, 1598. From the ferocity of this man's 
emper it was, that Shakſpeare choſe for him the name which Rabelais 
gives to his pedant of Thubal Holoferne, WarBURTON. 

have omitted the paſſages which Dr. Warburton has quoted from 
he preface to Florio's Dictionary in ſupport of his hypotheſis, becauſe, 
Hough that writer may perhaps have been pointed at, they do not ap- 
jear to me at all to prove the point. MaLoxe. 

| am not of the learned commentator's opinion, that the ſatire of 
fhakſperre is ſo ſeldom perſonal. It is of the nature of perfonal in- 
tives to be ſoon unintelligible ; and the author that | gs rf 
Rte malice, animam in vulnere ponit, deſtroys the future eſlicacy of his 
wn writings, and ſacrific es the eſteem of ſucceeding times to the laugh» 
trot day. It is no wonder, therefore, that the ſarcaſms, which, 
perſups, in the author's time, ſ the playhouſe in a rear, are now laſt 
mung general reflections. Yet whether the character of Holofernes 
Ts pointed at any particular man, I am, notwithſtanding the plau- 
Wiity of Dr. Warburton's conjecture, inclined to doubt. Every man 
theres as long as he can to his own pre-conceptions. Before I read 
ths note | conſidered the character of Holofernes as borrowed from the 
Kundus of Sir Philip Sidney, who, in a kind of paſtoral entertaia- 
nent, exhibited to queen Elizabeth, has introduced a ſchool-maſter ſo 
alled, ſpeaking a &aſb of languages at once, and pnzzling himſelf and 
bs auditors with a jargon like that of Holofernes in the preſent play. 
veney lumſelf might bring the character from Italy; for, as Peacham 
wlerves, the ſchool-maſter has long been one of the ridiculous perſon- 
W's ia the farces of that country. JounsoN. 

br. Warburton is certainly right in his ſuppoſition, that Florio is meant 
tf the character of Holofernes. Florio had given the furit affront. The 
Pars, fays he, ſin his Secead Fruter, 4to. 159 1,] that they plaie in 
England, are neither right comedies, nor right tragedies ; but repreſenta- 

, tions 
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Hal. The deer was, as you know, in anguir—bloodt 
ripe as a pomewater *, who now hangeth like a jewel in the 
ear of cælo *—the ſky, the welkin, the heaven; and anon 
—— _ a crab, on the face of terra—the ſoil, the land 

e earth. ö 


Nath. Truly, Maſter Holofernes, the epithets are ſweetly 
varied, like a ſcholar at the leaſt ; But, Sir, I aſſure Ye, it was 
a buck of the firſt head *. 

Hol. Sir Nathaniel, haud credo. 

Dull. Twas not a haud credo, *twas a pricket. 

Hol. Moſt barbarous intimation ! yet a kind of inſinus- 
tion, as it were, in via, in way of explication facere, as it 
were, replication ; or, rather o/tentare, to ſhow, as it were, 
his inclination—after his undreſſed, unpoliſhed, uneducated; 
unpruned, untrained, or rather unlettered, or, rathereſt, u- 
confirmed faſhion—to inſert again my haud credo for a deer, 


tions of bifories without any decorum.”” -The ſcraps of Latin and Italian 
are tranſcribed from his works, particularly the proverb about Vie, 
which has been corrupted fo much. The affettion of the letter, which ar. 
guest facilitie, is likewiſe a copy of his manner. We meet with mucho 
it in the ſonnets to his patrons. 
&* In Italie your lordſhip well hath ſeene 
„Their manners, monuments, magnificence, 
Their language learnt, in found, in ſtile, in ſenſe, 
„Proving by profiting where you have beene. 
To adde to fore-learn'd facultie, ſacilitie.“ 
Mr. Warton informs us, in his Life of Sir Tho. Pepe, that there was 
an old play of Helophernes ated before the Princeſs Elizabeth in the year 
1556. FarMER. 
The verſes above cited are prefixed to Florio's DicT. 1598. Madl. 
2 —in ſanguis, blood;] The old copies read—ſangris, in blood. The 
tranſpoſition was propoſed by Mr. Stecvens, and is, I think, warranted 
by the following words, which are arranged in the fame manner: 
E in the ear of lo, the ſky,” &c., The ſame expreſſion occurs & 
King Henry IV. P. i. 
« If we be Engliſh deer, be then in Led. MaLONE. 
9 — as a pomewater,] A ſpecies of apple, formerly much eſteemed 
Malus Carlonaria. Sce Gerard's Herbal, edit. 1597, p. 1273. 
| STEFVENS 
1 — inthe car of cælo, &c.] In Flotio's Italian Dictionay, Cid! 
defined © heaven, the tic, firmament, or nvelkin;” and terra 15 el 
plained thus: The element called earth; anie ground, earth, countri 
— land, feile, &c. If there was any edition of this Dictionary prot ' 
the appearance of Love's Labour's 1.off, this might add lome „ 
ſtrength to Dr. Warburton's conjecture, (fee p. 210, n. 7.) though! 
would by no means he deciſive; but my edition is dated 1595 (poſten 
to the exhibition of this play,) and it appears to be the firſt. Mae 
2 — 4 buck of the firſt head.] i. e. a buck five years od WY 
this animal is in his ſecond year, he is called a pricket. MALONE: * 


\ 


* 
7 
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Dull. I ſaid, the deer was not a haud credo; twas a 
icket. x 
2 Twice ſod ſimplicity, bis coftus ! O thou monſter 
jenorance, how deformed doſt thou look ! - * 
Nath. Sir, he hath never fed of the dainties that are bred 
un book; he hath not eat paper, as it were; he hath not 
Tok ink: his intelle& is not repleniſhed ; he is only an ani- 
mal, only ſenſible in the duller parts; 
And ſuch barren plants are ſet before us, that we thankful 
ſhould be | 
(Which we of taſte and feeling are,) for thoſe parts that do 
fructify in us more than he 3. 
For as it would ill become me to be vain, indiſcreet, or a fool. 
zo were there a patch ſet on learning, to ſee him in a 
ſchool + : 
But omne bene, ſay I; being of an old father's mind, 
Many can brook the weather, that love not the wind. 
Dull. You two are book. meu; Can you tell by your wit, 


Au fuch barren plants are ſet before us, that ⁊ue thankful Sould be, 
[Which we of taſte and feeling are for thoſe parts that de frutiify in 
1 more than he.] the length of theſe lines was no novelty on the 
Poli ſtage. The Moralitics afford ſcenes of the like meaſure, 
OHNSON, 
In the old copics the word of is wanting. Which we F taſte,” &c. 
— Tyrwhitt's laſt obſervation is fully ſapported by a ſubſequent 
page ; 


4 and then we, 


« Following the ſigns, woo'd but the ſign of 


This ſtubborn piece of nonſenſe, as ſomebody has called it, wants only 
3 particle, | think, to make it ſenſe. I would read: 
And ſuch barren plants are iet b-fore us, that we thankſul ſnould be 
* (Which we of taſte and ſeeling are) for thoſe parts, that do fructiſy in 
us more than he.” 
Wi in this paſſage has the foree of as, according to an idiom of our 
laguage, not uncommon, though not ſtrictly grammatical, What follows 
til more irregular : ſor I am afraid var poet, for the fake of his rhime, 
lasput be for Lin, or rather in bim. If he had been writiag proſe, he 
would have expreſſed his meaning, I believe, more clearly thus—that ds 
lack ſy in us more than in him. TY RwWwull rl, 
or t 8 Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation. Some examples con- 
* nung Dr. Joknf..n's obſer vation may be found at the end of the Comedy 
* V Errors, Matone, 
ol a hs it ve i become me to be vain, ind;creet, or a fol: ; 
5 FROST ry on 
Whe 10 | ec patch, or low fellow, as 
"7 would become me. JoxNSOx. | 


Dull Vou, IV. ; * What 


ki is 


ENI 
lo 1 
s e 
utrie 
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What was a month old at Cain's birth, that's not f weeks 
old as yet ? | — 
1 — Dictynna 5, good man Dull; Dictynna, goo man 

Dull. What is Dictynna? 

Nath. A title to Phœbe, to Luna, to the moon. 

Hol. The moon was a. month old, when Adam was no 

more z 
And raught not © to five weeks, when he came to five ſcore, 
The alluſion holds in the exchange 7. | 

Dull. Tis true, indeed; the colluſion holds in the ex. 
change. 

Hol. God comfort thy capacity ! I fay, the alluſion holds 
in the exchange. 

Dull. And I fay, the polluſion holds in the exchange; 
for the moon is never but a month old: and I ſay beſide, that 
*twas a pricket that the princeſs kill'd. 

Hol. Sir Nathaniel, will you hear an extemporal epitaph 
on the death of the deer? and, to humour the ignorant, ! 
have * call'd the deer the princeſs kill'd, a pricket. 

Nath. Perge, good Maſter Holofernes, perge ; ſo it ſhall 
pleaſe you to abrogate ſcurrillity. 

Hol. 1 will ſomething affect the letter: for it argues facility. 
The praiſeful princeſs * pier d and prict®d a pretty picafing 

ricket ; 

Some 5 a fore ; but not a ſore, till row made fore will 

ooting. 
be dogs did yell; put I to fore, then ſorel jumps from thicket ; 
Or pricket, fore, or elſe ſorel ; t: e people fall a booting. 


ifa. rrected by Mr. Rowe. 
S Dictynna, ] Old Copics—Dii/ima. Co 7 me 
6 And ranght net] i. e. reach'd not. STEEVENS. » 
7 The alliſion hold. in the exchange.] 1. e. the riddle is as good when | 
uſe the name of Adam, as when you uſe the name of Cain. Was. 
* — 7 bave—] Theſe words were inſerted by Mr. Rowe. Maroxk. 
2 The praiſeful pringſi—] This emendation was made by the editor 
of the ſecond folio. The quarto, 1598, ard folio, 1623, read corrupt} 
rayful., Malone. 1 
5 The ridicule deſigned in this paſſage may not be unhappi'y iſloſtratec 
by the alliteration in the following lines of Lian Falwell, in *. — 
memoration of Queen Anne Bullayne, which makes part of a collect 
called, The Floxwwer of Fame, printed 1575 : i 
« Whoſe princely praiſe huth pearſt the pricke, 
« And price of endleſs fame, &c.“ STEEVENS. 
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be fore, then L to ſore makes fifty ſores ; O fore L? ! 
2 hy an hundred make, by adding but one more L. 


Nath. . A rare talent ! . 
Dull, If a talent be a claw, “ look how he claws him with 


ent. 
mu This is a gift that I have, ſimple, ſimple ; a fooliſh 
atravagant ſpirit, full of forms, figures, ſhapes, objects, ideas, 
zpprehenſions, motions, revolutions : theſe are begot in the 
ventricle of memory, nouriſhed in the womb of pia mater, and 
lehrer d upon the mellowing of occaſion : but the gift is good 
in thoſe in whom it is acute, and J am thankful for it. 
Nath. Sir, 1 praiſe the Lord for you; and ſo may my 
rariſhioners ; for their ſons are well tutor'd by you, and they 
kaughters profit very greatly under you: you are a good 
nember of the commonwealth. 
Hal. Mebercle, if their ſons be ingenious, they ſhall want 
0 inſtruction : if their daughters be capable, I will put 
it to them: But, vir ſapit, qui parca loquitur e a ſoul feminine 
ſeluteth us. 


Enter JAQUENETTA and Cos rap. 


Juc, God give you good morrow, maſter perſon *. 
Hol. 


0 ſore IL. I] In the old copies—O ſerell. The correction was ſug- 
gelled by Dr. Warburton. The. rkime confirms it. Ilie alluſion (as 
Dr. Warburton obſerves) is to L, being the numeral for fiſty. 

A deer during his third year is called a ſorel. Matrox. 

* If a talent be a clato, &c.] In our author's time the talon of a bird 
vs frequently written talent. Hence the quibble here, and in Tel 
Night, * — let them ule their talents.” So, in The Firfl Part of ihe 
Guntention belaveen the H oufſes of York and Lancaſler, 1 600 : 

Are you the kite, Beaufort? where's your tale::ts?” 

Again, in Marlowe's Tamberlaine, 1590: 

8 and now doth ghaſtiy death 

With greedy za/lents gripe my bleeding heart.“ Martove. 
* if their daughters WE capable, &c.| Of this doub!: ententre, defpica- 
das it is, Mr. Pope and his coadjutors avalled themſelves, in their 
wuccrfoful comedy called, Toree Hours after Murriage. STEEVENS. . 
halle is uſed equivocally. One of its ſenſes was reaſonable; endowed 
Wha ready capacity to learn. So, in King Richard 111 : 

* O'tis a parlous boy, 

„ * Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable.“ 

1%: ner wants no explanation. MALONE. 

ter perſon. | Thus the quarto, 1598, and the firſt folio. The 
tor of the ſecond folio, not underſtanding the paſſage, reads—parſon, 
Wh renders t follows nonſeuſe. Perſon, as Sir William Blackſtone 
L 2 obſerves, 


00 
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Hol. Maſter perfon—97: on“. And if 
be pierced, which is = 82 8 

Coft. Marry, maſter ſchool- maſter, he that is likeſt to 
hogſhead. 

Hol. Of piercing a hogſhead! a good luſtre of conceit in 
a turf of earth ; fire enough for a flint, pearl enough for 2 
ſwine: *tis pretty; it is well. 

Jag. Good maſter parſon, be fo good as read me this kt. 
ter; it was given me by Coſtard, and ſent me from Don Ar. 
matho : I befeech you, read it. 

Hol. Faufte, preror gelida * quanto fpecus omne ſub undi 
Ruminat—and fo forth. Ah, good oid Mantuan! I may ſpeak 
of thee as the traveller doth of Venice; 

Vinegia, Vinegia, 
Chi non te vede, ei non te pregia “. 


Old 


obſerves, in his Commentaries, is the original and proper term; peru 
eccleſia. So, in Holiaſbed, p. 953, (the quotation is Mr. Steevens's, 
« Jerom was vicar of Stepnie, and Garard was perſin of Honie-lane,” 


It is here neceſſary to retain the old ſpelling. MaLoxe. Th 
* — guaſi perſ-on.] I believe we ſhould write the word—perſ-oe 
The ſame play on the word pierce is put into the mouth of Falfof, 
STEVENS. 
The words one and on were, I believe, pronounced nearly alike, at leaf 
an ſome counties, in our author's time; the quibble, therefore, that Mr, 
Steevens has noted, may have been intended as the text now ſtands. In " 
the ſame ſtyle afterwards Moth ſays, «© Offcr'd by a child to an old ® 
man, which is wit old.” MaLoNE. | * 
3 Faufle, precor gelida, &c.] Though all the editions concur to gig 1 
this ſpeech to Sir Nathanicl, yet, as Dr. Thirlby ingeniouſly obſcrved 
to me, it is evident it muſt belong to Holoſernes. Ihe Curate ib em. 
ployed in reading the letter to himſelf; and while he is doing fo, that 
the ſtage may not ſtand ſtill, Holofernes either pulls out a book, r 
repeating ſome verſe by heart from Mantuanus, comments upon th The 
character of that poet. Baptiſta Spagnolus (ſurnamed Mantuanus, from 1 
the place of his birth) was a writer of poems, who flouriſhed toward m. 
the latter end of the 15th century. TucoBaLop. Nett 
The Eclogues of Mantuanus the Carmelite were tranſlated before th Theo 
time of Shakſpeare, and the Latin printed on the oppoſite fide of the Ou 
page. STEEVENS, : Fre, 
From a paſſage in Naſhe's Apologie of Pierce Pennileſſe, 1593, 1 
Eclogues of Mantuanus appear to have been a ſchool-bouk in our 3b 
thor's time: With the firſt and ſecond leafe he plates very preiim 7 
and, in ordinarie terms of extenuating, verdits Pierce Penn's — wine 
grammar-ſ:heol wit ; ſaies, his margine is as deeply learned as Wi 


frecor gelida.” A tranſlation of Mantuanus by George Turban 
was printed in 8vo. in 1567. MaLuNE. 

4 Vinegia, Vinegia, "= 
Chi non te wede, ei non te fregia.] Our author 1s e 
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014 Mantuan ! old Mantuan ! Who underſtandeth thee not, 
res thee not. It, re, ſol, la, mi, fa.— Under pardon, Sir, 
vat are the contents? or, rather, as Horace ſays in his— 
What, my ſoul, verſes ? 
Nath. Ay, Sir, and very learned. 
Hil, Let me hear a ſtaff, a ſtanza, a verſe: Lege, 
nine. 
Nath, If love make me forſworn , how ſhall I ſwear 
to love ? 
Ah, never faith could hold, if uot to beauty vowed ! 
Though to myſelf forſworn, to thee I'll faithful prove; 
Thoſe thoughts to me were oaks, to thee like oſiers bowed. 
vudy his biaſs leaves, and makes his book thine eyes; 
Where all thoſe pleaſures live, that art would compre- 
bend: 
knowledge be the mark, to know thee ſhall ſuffice; 
Well learned is that tongue, that well can thee commend : 
Mignorant that ſoul, that ſees thee without wonder: 
(Which is to me ſome praiſe, that I thy parts admire; 
Thy eye Jove's lightning bears, thy voice his dreadful 
thunder, | 

Which, not to anger bent, iz muſic, and ſweet fire ©. 


Celeſtial 


maiſes of Mantuanus to a common proverbial ſcntence, ſaid of Venice, 
FVnegio, Vinegia / qui von te vedi, ei non te pregia. O Venice, Venice, he 
vdo has never ſeen thee, has thee not in eſteem. TuzogaLiD. 

The proverb itands thus in Howell's Letters, book i. ſet. 1. I. 36, 
Venetia, Venetia, chi non te vede, non te pregia, 

Ma chi i ha troppo vedute, te diſpregia. 

Venice, Venice none thee unſcen can prize; 

| Who thee hath ſcen too much, will thee deſpiſe. 

he players in their edition, have thus printed the firſt line: 

1 Venchie, vencha, que non te unde, que nan te perreche.” STREVENS. 

The editors of the firit folio here, as in many other inſtances, im- 
138 the preceding quarto. The text was corrected by Mr. 


Hur author, I believe, ſound this Italian proverb in Florig's Second 
mes, to. 1591, where it ſtands tb us: 

* Venetia, chi nan ti vede, non ti pretia; 

* Ma chi ti vede, ben gli cofla.” MaALons. 

"If love mates me forſeoorn, &c.] Theſe varſes are printed with ſome 
Vitions in a book entitled, the Paſſionate Pilgrim, 8v0. 1599. MALONE. 
=tby voice bis dreadful thunder. 

a, wh not to anger bent, is muſic and fect fire.] So, in Antony and 


L 3 hie 
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Celeſtial as thou art, oh pardon, love, this wrong, 
That ſings heaven's praiſe with ſuch an earthly tongue ! 

Hol. You find not the apoſtrophes, and ſo miſs the accent 
let me ' ſuperviſe the canzonet. Here are only numbers ra. 
tify'd” ; but, for the ele gancy, facility, and golden cadence 
of poeſy, caret. Ovidius Naſo was the man: and why, in- 
deed, Naſo ; but for ſmelling out the odoriferous flowers of 
fancy, the jerks of invention? Imilari, is nothing: ſo doth the 
hound his maſter, the ape his keeper, the tired horſe * his 
rider. But, damoſclla virgin, was this directed to you! 

Jag. Ay, Sir, from one Monſieur Biron ?, one of the 
ſtrange queen's lords. 

Hol. I will overglance the ſuperſcript. To the ſuow-white 
hand of the moſt beauteous Lady Roſaline. I will look again 
on tlie intellect of the letter, for the nomination of the party 
writing * to the perſon written unto : 


Pour Lad ſoip's in all defired emplyyment, Bix ox. 


Sir Nathanicl, this Biron is one of the votaries with the 
king; and here he hath framed a letter to a ſequent of the 
ſtranger quren's, which, accidentally, or by the way of pro- 
greſſion, hath miſcarry'd.—Trip and go, my ſweet *; de- 


liver 


10 


his voice was properticd 
„As all the tuned ſpheres, and that to friends; 
But when he meaut to quail, and ſhake the orb, 
He was as ratling thunder,” MALONE. hk 

7 Here are only numbers ratify'd;) Theſe words and the following 11nes 
of this ſpeech, which in the old copy are given to Sir Nathaniel, were 
r zhtly attributed to Holofernes by Mr. I heobald. Maroxx. 

the tired horſe] was the horſe adorned with ribbands—the famous 
Barde, 's horſe, ſo often alluded to. Lilly, in his Mother Toney ey 
a {Tackneyman and Mr. Ha!fpenny at croſfs-purpoſes with this were? 
Why Gift thou boare the horſe through the eacts?“ “ —It was 
for firing. © He would never tire,” replies the other. FARMER. 

Again, in What you vill, by Marſton, 1607: 8 

„My love hath tyr'/ ſome fidler like Albano. qr 35 

9 Ay, Sir, from one NMonſicur Biron,] Shak ſpeare forgot _ * 
pallage. Jaquenetta knew nothing of Biron, and had ſaid juſt * 
that the letter had been © ſent to her from Don Armatho, and give 
her by Coſtard.” Maso. 

4 57 writing] Old Copies—rrritten. Corrected by Mr. _—_ * 
firſt five lines of this ſpeech were reſtored to the right owner rs 
Theobald. Inſtead of Sir Nathaniel, the old copies have — dir #* 

ernes, Corrected by Mr. Steevens. MALONE. | 
A 2 Trip and go, oy Aved 3] Perhaps originally the ago one a ſong 
So, in Summer's Loft ill and Teſtament, by T'. Naſhe, 1600; | Thi 


- 
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er this paper into the royal hand of the king; it may 
concern much: Stay not thy compliment; I forgive thy 
duty: adieu. 

Jag. Good Coftard, go with me. — Sir, Ge fave your 
lie! 

0. Have with thee, my girl. [ Exeun! Cos r. and Jag, 

Nath, Sir, you have done this in the fear of God, very re- 
{riouſly ; and, as a certain father ſaith- | 

Hil, Sir, tell not me of the father, I do fear colourable 
eolours . But, to return to the verſes; Did they pleaſe you, 
vir Nathaniel? , 

Nath. Marvellous well for the pen. 

Hal. I do dine to-day at the father's of a certain pupil 
o mine; where if, before repaſt “, it ſtall pleaſe you to gra- 
ly the table with a grace, I will, on my privilege I, have 
ith the parents of the foreſaid child or pupil, undertake your 
ln denuto; where I will prove thoſe verſes to be very unlearn- 
ct, neither ſavouring of poetry, wit, nor invention : I beſeech 
your ſociety. | | 

Nath, And thank you too: for ſociety (faith the text) 
uthe happineſs of life. 

Hil. And, certes, the text moſt infallibly concludes it. — 
dir, [to Dull. J do invite you too; you ſhall not ſay me, 
lay: pauca verla. Away; the gentlesare at their game, and 
xe will to our recreation. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
Another part of the ſame. 


Enter Pixon, with a paper. 


Bir, The king he is hunting the deer; I am courſing my- 
kf; they have piteh'd a toil; I am tolling in a pitch 5 ; pitch, 
dat defiles; defile! a foul word. Well, ſet thee down, 
mow! for ſo, they ſay, the fool ſaid, and fo ſay I, and I 


* Trip and go, heave and hoe, 

* Up and down, to and fro.— Maroxe. 
= colourable colours.) That is, fpecious, or fair ſe _ g appear- 
Mts, TounsoN, 

c before repaſt,] Thus the quarto, 1598. Folio—being repaſt. 

by 8 MALoNE. 
, * an toiling in a piteb,] Alluding to Lady Roſaline's complexion, who 
urdugh the whole play repreſented as a black beauty. Jou. 


L 4 the 
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the fool. Well proved, wit ! By the lord, this love is a; mad 
as Ajax: it kills ſheep ; it kills me, I a ſheep: Well proved 
again on my fide ! I will not love: if Ido, hang me; fab 
I will not. O, but her eye—by this light, but for her eye, 
would not love her; yes, for her two eyes. Well, 1 do nothio 
in the world but lie, and lie in my throat. By heaven, I do lo: 
and it hath taught me to rhime, and to be melancholy ; and 
here is part of my rhime, and here my melancholy. Wel, 
ſhe bath one o' my ſonnets already; the clown bore it, the 
fool ſent it, and the lady hath it: . ſweet clown, ſweeter foo! 
ſweeteſt lady! By the world, 1 would not care a pin, if the 
other three were in: Here comes one with a paper; God gie 
lim grace to groan ! [gets uf into a tree 


Enter the King, with a paper. 
King. Ah me! 
Bir. T[afide.] Shot, by heaven! Proceed, ſweet Cupid 


thou haſt thump'd him with thy bird- bolt under the left pay 
—Pfaith ſecrets. — 


King. [reads] So fevert a hiſs the golden ſun gives noi L 
20 thoſe fre/5 morning drops upon the roſe, 
As thy eye-beams, when their freſh rays have ſmote [hel 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flews © : | 


Nor ſhines the ſilver moon one half ſo bright * Voß, 
7 hrough the tranſparent boſom of the deep, 

As doth thy face through tears of mine give light ; 
Thou fhin'ft in every tear that I do weep: : 
No drop but as a coach doth carry thee, p. 

$9 rideſt thou triamphing in my woe ; ; 
Do but behold the tears that ſcueil in me, 

And ihey thy glory through my grief will bot. 
But do nut lave thyſelf ; then thau wil! keep 8 
My tears for glaſſes, and flill make me wecp. Ty 
O gueen of. queens, haw far dof} thou excel ! 

No ihaught can think, nor tongue of mortal tell. — 


6 The night of dew that on. my checks, dawn flows] This phrak 
however quaint, is the poet's own. He means, tbe dew that ail 
flaws dozen. his checks, Shakſpeare, in one of his other plays, 1 

* | , 6 
F deww, for dettiy night, but I cannot at preſent recollect, * yy ** 
* Nor ines the ſil ver moon,” &c.] So in our poct's Venus and Ada 
« But, bers, which thraygh the. cryſtal tears gave.light, 
« Shou, like. the moon in water, ſcen by night. MALONE 
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How ſhall ſhe know my griefs ? I'll drop the paper; 
oreet leaves, ſhade folly. Who is he comes here ? 
Jp oh. 


Enter LonGaviile, with a paper. 


4 What, Longaville ! and reading liſten, ear. 
l, Bir. Now, in thy likeneſs, one more fool, appear ! Leds. 


Ling, Ah me! I am forſworn. ; 
Bir. Why, he comes in like a perjure, wearing 74 
a . 
King. In love, I hope®; Sweet fellowſhip in ſhame 10 
| aſide. 
Bir. One drunkard loves another of the name. b aſide. 
Ing. Am I the firſt that have been perjur'd ſo? [| afide. 
Bir. I could put thee in comfort; not by two, that I 
know : [ afede. 
Thou mak'{t the triumviry, the corner-cap of ſociety, 
The ſhape of love's Tyburn that hangs up ſimplicity. 
Ling. I fear, theſe ſtubborn lines lack power to move: 
) ſweet Maria, empreſs of my love! 
dee numbers will 1 tear, and write in proſe, 
Ur. O, rhimes are guards on wanton Cupid's hoſe : 
Daßgure not his flop ?. 
Ling. This ſame ſhall go. 


Did nat the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye [ reads. 


("Gainſt whom the world cannot hold argument, 
Perſuade my heart to this falſe perjury ? 
Vows, for thee Croke, d:ſerve not puniſhment. 


— be comes in lite à perjure, &c.] The puniſhment of perjury is to 
ar on the breaſt a paper expreſſing the crime. JounsoN, 
"ln love, I hope; &c. ] In the old copy this line is given to Longaville, 
te preſent regulation was made by Mr. Pope. Malo. | 
0, rhimes are guards on wanton Cupid's boſe : e 

Vi-figure net his op.] 1 ſuppole this alludes to the uſual tawdry drefs 
Cupid, when he appeared on the tage. In an old tranflatian of Caſa's 
Wo is this precept: © Thou muſt wear no garments, that be over 


4 


* K daubde with garding : that men may nat ſay, thou haſt Ganimedes 
ich. , or Cupides doublet,” FARMER, 

rtl Mer are large and wide-kneed breeckes, the garb. in faſhion in our 
Alan mars time. THEOBALD. f 


The old copy reads—ſbop. The emendation was made by Mr. Theo- 
+ Gurrds have been already explained. Marosx. 


Ls 


A Twoiran 
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A woman . forſwore ; but, I will prove, 

Thou being a goddeſs, J forſeore not thee ; 
My wow was earthly, thou a heavenly love; 

Thy grace being gain'd, cures all diſgrace in me. 
Vows are but breath, and breath a vapour is. 

T hen thou, fair ſun, which on my earth doſt ſhine, 
Exhaliſt this vapour vow ; in thee it is : 

If broken then, it is no faull of mine ; 
If by me broke, What fool is not ſo wiſe, 
To loſe an oath to win a paradiſe * ? 


Bir. [| afide.} This is the liver vein *, which makes fe 
. a deity; 

A. green gooſe, a goddeſs : pure, pure idolatry. 

God amend us, God amend ! we are much out o' the way. 


Enter Dumain, with a paper. 


Long. By whom ſhall I ſend this?: Company! flay. 
s [ flepping of ds. 
Bir. D afide.} All hid, all hid 3, an old 1 a 4 
Like a demy-god here fit I in the ſky, 
And wretched fools? ſecrets heedfully o'er-eye. 
More ſacks to the mill! O heavens, I have my wiſh ; 
Dumain, transform'd: four woodcocks in a diſh * ! 
Dum. O moſt divine Kate ! 
Bir. O moſt prophane coxcomb ! Lt. 
Dum. By heaven, the wonder of a mortal eye! 
Bir. By earth ſhe is not, corporal ; there you lies. [ af. 
Dum, 


1 To loſe an oath to win a paradiſe ?] The Paſſionate Pilgrim, 1599, 
in which this ſonnet is alſo found, reads—To break an oath, But the 
oppoſition between 14% and win is much in our author's manner, 

Martover. 

2 — the liver vein,] The liver was anciently ſuppoſed to be the ſeat 
of love. 3 

3 All bid, all hid, The children's cry at Bide and ſeek. MuSGRAVE. 

4 — four wwoodcocks in a diſs.) A woodrock was a proves bial term tor 1 
filly fellow. See p. 15 1. n. 6. MaLoNE. 

S Byearth ſoe is not, corporal ; there you lie.) Mr. Theobald ſays that 
Dumain had no poſt in the army, and therefore reads—ſhe is but cor- 
poral, underſtanding the latter word in the ſenſe of corporeal: but it 
fhould be remembered that Biron in a former ſcene, when he perceives 
that he is in love, exclaims— 

And 1 to be a corporal of his field, 


And wear kis colourg——! Wis 


* 
2 
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Dum. Her amber hairs for foul have amber quoted *. 
Bir. An amber-colour'd raven was well noted. [ afide. 
Dum. As upright as the cedar. 
Bir. Stoop, I ſay: 1 

Her ſhoulder is with child. Lide. 
Dum. As fair as day. : 
Bir. Ay, as ſome days; but then no ſun muſt ſhine. 


Ce. 
Dum. O that I had my wiſh! | 
Long. And I had mine! | Lide. 
King. And I mine too, good Lord! | «jides 
Bir. Amen, ſo I had mine; is not that a good word ? 

| [ aſide. 

Dum. I would forget her ; but a fev r ſhe 

Reigns in my blood ', and will remember'd be. 
Bir. A fever in your blood ! why, then incilion 

Would let her out in ſaweers; Sweet miſpriſion! [ aſide. 
Dum. Once more PIl read the ode that I have writ. 
Bir. Once more I'll maik how love can vary wit. [ afide. 


Why then may he not in jeſt apply that appellation to another, which 
he has already given to bimſelf? He only means by the title, that Du- 
mn in one of Cupid's Aid-d.-camfs, as well as himſelf. | 
If -+rp- is to be conſidered as an adjective, Vheobald's emendation 
2ppears to me to be abſolutely neceſſary. 
| have no doubt that Theobald's emendation is right. In the text 
therefore, for not, read but. 
The word corporal in Shakſpeare's time was uſed for corfporeal, So, in 
Macbeth, “ each corporul agent.” Again: 
6 and what ſeem'd corporal, melted 
« As breath into the wind.“ 
Man, in Julius Caſcr - | 
His corporal motion govern'd by my ſpirit,” 
This adjective is found in Bullokar's Expgſitor, 8vo. 1616, but cor» 
Lorca! is not. 
Net is again printed for hut in the orginal copy of The Comedy of Er- 
rare, (See p. 31, n. 7.) and in other places. Matone. 
Jer foul have amber quoted.] Ve, Lere, I think, fignifies, 
marked, written dawn. So, in All's Well that Ends Well: 
He“ gute for a moſt perfidious ſlave.” 
The word in the old copies is catel; but that (as Dr. Johnſon has ob- 
ſerved, in the laſt ſcene of this play,) is only the old ſpelling of guete, 
eving to the tranſcriver's truſting to his ear, and following the pronun- 
uuon, To ccte is elſewhere uſed by our author, with the fignificatien of 
"-rtake, but that will by no means ſuit here. Malone. . 
' — but a fever ſbe 
Roions in my blood,] So, in Hamlet : 
For, like the hectic, in my blood he rages.” STervens. 


Lam. 
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Dum. On à day, Calacl the day 1) 
Love, whoſe monih is ever May, 
Spy'd a bloom, paſſing fair, 


Playing in the cuanton air : 

22 the velvet leaves the wind, 

All unſeen, gan paſſage find * ; 

That 1 lover, 14 ; nar 

Wiſtd himſelf the heaven's breath. 

Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow ; 

Air, would I might triumph ſo ! 

But alack, my hand is ſtuorn ?, 

Neer to pluck thee from thy thorn * 

Vow, alack, for youth unmeet ; 

Youth fo apt to pick a ſweet. 

Do not call it fin in me, 

That I am forfevorn for thee : 

T hou for whom Fove would ſevear *, 

Juno but an Ethiope were ; 

And deny himſelf for Fove, 

Turning mortal for thy love. — 
This will IJ ſend, and ſomething elſe more plain, 
That ſhall expreſs my true love's faſting pain 3, 
O, would the King, Biron, and Longaville, 
Were lovers too! IIl, to example ill, 
Would from my forehead wipe a perjur'd note; 
For none offend, where all alike do dote. 

Long. Dumain, [ advancing.) thy love is far from chanty, 

That in love's grief deſir'ſt ſociety : 


$1 ave find; ] The qnarto, 1 598, and the firſt folio, have 
— Serke Mr. Theobald. In the line next but one, Wiſh (the 
reading of the old copies) was corrected by the editor of the ſecond 


io. MALONE. 88 
1 7 is ſworn,] A copy of this ſonnet is printed in Ege 


Helicon, 1614, and reads: 5 
1 But, alas! my hand hath ſworn. a « 
It is likewiſe printed as Shakſpeare's, in Jaggard's Collection, 1 $599. 


STEEVENS. 


1 — from thy thorn ] So Mr, Pope. The original copy reads throne. 


MaLovr. 


uſed as a diffyllable. Mr. 


2 — Fove would ſwear,] Saocar is here e—which has been adopted 


Pope, not attending to this, rein Jov 
he ſubſequent editors. ALONE. i 5 . 
wa — — love's faſling pain] Fafling is longing, lung, wanting 


Jouxsox. 


Lon 
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You may look pale, but E ſhould bluſh, I know, 
Ty be o'er-heard, and taken napping ſo. JI 

King. Come, Sir, Laduaneing.] you bluſk ; as his yaur 

caſe is ſuch ; | | 
You chide at him, offegding twice aa much. 
You do not love Maria; Longaville 
Did never ſonnet for her fake eampile; 
Nor never lay his wreathed arms athwart 
His loving boſom, to keep dawn his heart. 
[ have been cloſely ſhrowded in this buſh, 
And mark'd you both, and for you bath did bluſh. 
[heard your guilty rhimes, abſerv'd your faſhion ; 
Say lighs reek from you, noted well your paſſion : 
Ah me! ſays one; O Jove! the other cries z 
One, her hairs were gold 4, cryſtal the other's eyes: 
You would for paradiſe break faith and troth; [ie Long. 
And Jove, for your love, would infringe an oath. 
T7 Dumain. 

What will Biron ſay, when that he ſhall hear | 
Fath infringed, which ſuch zeal did ſwear 5 ? 
How will he ſcorn ? bow will he fpend his wit? 
How will he triumph, leap, and laugh at it? 
For all the wealth that ever I did ſee, 
| would not have him know ſa much by me. 

bir. Now ſtep I forth to whip hypoeriſy..- { defeends. 
Ah, good my liege, I pray thee, pardon me: 
Cood heart, what grace halt thou, thus to reprove 
hee worms for loving, that are moſt in love? 
toureyes do make no coaches ; in your tears 
There is no certain princeſs that appears: 
Leal not be perjur'd, 'tis a hateful thing; 
I'uſh, none but minſtrels like of fonneting. 


One, her hairs] the folio reads—On her hairs, &c. I ſome years 
ig conjectured that we ſhould read, One, her hairs were gold, &c. 
ie. tie buirs of one f the ladies were of the colour of gold, and the eyes of 
be other as clear as cryſtal. The king is ſpeaking of the panegyrics 
pronounced by the two lovers on their miſtrefſes. On examining the 
Irſt quarto, 1 598, | have found my conjeRure confirmed]; for fo it reads. 
beand on are frequently confounded in the old copies of our author's 
Pays. See a note on X. Fobn, AR. iii. ſc. iii. MALONE. | 

py which ſuch zeal did fwear ?] See p. 228. n. 2. MaLoNe. E 

l * do make no coaches;] Alluding to a paſſage in the king's 

No drop but as a coach doth carry thee.” STrevens. 

The old copy has—coucbes, Mr. Pope corrected it. MaLoxe. B 

ut 


— 


But are you not aſham'd ? nay, are you not, 
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All three of you, to be thus much o'er-ſhot ? 
You found his mote; the king your mote did ſee; 
But I a beam do find in each of three. 
O, what a ſcene of foolery have I ſeen, 
Of ſighs, of groans, of ſorrow, and of teen ! 
O me, with what ſtri& patience have I fat, 
To ſee a king transformed to a gnat? !. 
To ſee great Hercules whipping a gig, 
And profound Solomon to tune a jig, 
And Neſtor play at puſh-pin with the boys, 
And critic Timon laugh at idle toys?! 
Where lies thy grief, O tell me, good Dumain ? 
And, gentle Longaville, where lies thy pain ? 
And where my liege's? all about the breaſt.— 
A caudle, ho ! | 

King. Too bitter is thy jeſt. 
Are we betray'd thus to thy over-vicw ? 


1— "CO — = ww — — 


7 To ſee a ling transformed to a gnat /] Alluding to the fingipg ot that n 


inſect, ſuggeſted by the poetry the King had been detected in. Hears, 
Mr. Tollet ſeems to think it contains an alluſion to St. AMatther, 
ch. xxiii. v. 24. where the metaphorica. tern: of a gnat means a thing df 
leaſt importance, or what is proverbially ſmall. The ſmallneſs of a gat 
is likewiſe mentioned in Cymbeline. STEEVENS. 
Mr. Theobald and the ſucceeding editors read—to a It. 
The original reading, and Mr. Heath's explanation of it, are conf rm. 
ed by a paſſage in Spenſer's Frery Pueenc, B. ii. g, IK. : 
« As whena ſwarme of grots at even-tide 
« Out of the fenues of Allan doe arife, 
„Their murmuring ſmall trompetics ſouiiden ide, _ | 
latoxt. 
A knit is, I believe, a true lover's Inat, meaning that the King 
- lay 'd bis wreathed arms athwart 
His loving. boſum — | 
ſo long, i. e. remained ſo long in the lover's poſture, that he ſcemes 
actually transformed into a lt he word /t is in fome county's pro” 
nounced ſet. U his may account for the ſeeming want of cxact rhime. 
In the Tempeſt the ſame thought occurs: 
* ſitting, 
« His arms in this ſad Inet. STECVENS. 
8 — critic Timon—] Critic and critical are uſed by our aut Fre 
ſame ſenſe as cynic and cynical. Jago, ſpeaking of the fair ſex as = J 
as is ſometimcs the pradtice of Dr. Warburton, declares he 1s 4 
not critical, STEEVENS, ? ö 
Mr. Steevens's obſervation is ſupported by our author's 112t4 
N my adder's ſenſe 
« 'To critic and to ſatterer Ropped are.” MALONE. 


hor in the 


Connt : 


bit. 
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Bir. Not you by me, but I betray'd to you; 
| that am honeſt ; I, that hold it fin 
To break the vow I am engaged in; 
[am betray'd, by keeping company 
With men like men, of ſtrange inconſtancy ?. 
When ſhall you ſee me write a thing in rhime ? 
Or groan for Joan? or ſpend a minute's time 
iu pruning me * ? When ſhall you hear that I 
Will praiſe a hand, a foot, a face, an eye, 
A gut, a ſtate, a brow, a breaſt, a waiſt, 
Aleg, a limb !— 

King. Soft; Whither away ſo faſt ? 
Atrue man, or a thief, that gallops ſo? 

Bir, 1 poſt from love ; good lover, let me go. 


Enter JaQUENETTA and COSTARD. 


Jaz. God bleſs the King! " offers bim a, paper. 
King. What preſent haſt thou there? 


With men like men, of ſtrange incenflancy.] Thus the old copies. Sir 
Thomas Hanmer reads, With vane-like men. The following paſſage 
0 K. Horry VI. P. iii. adds ſome ſupport to his conjecture: 

„Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again, 

„ Obeying with my wind when ] do blow, 
* Ard yiclding to another when it blows, 
« Commanded always by the greater guſt ; 
* Such is the lightneſs of your common men.” 

Mr. Maſon, whoſe remarks on our author's plays have juſt reached 
wy lauds. propoſes, with great acuteneſs, to read 
* With v like men, of ſtrange incanitancy. 

W, [ulict 3 

O ſwear not by the moon, the inzonflant moon.” 
agein, more appoſitely, in As you Like It: l being but a moonifs youth, 
anzeable,” —inconflant, KC, ' 

Ur. Johnſon thinks the poet might have meant“ 13th men lite com 
bon men.“ So alſo Mr. Heath : “ With men of ſtrange inconſtaucy, 
men in general are.“ N 

range, which is not in the quarto or firſt ſolio, was added by the 
tlitor of the cond folio, and conſequently any other word as well as 
wit may have been the author's; for all the additions in that copy were 
mnietly arbitrary, and are generally injudiciouss MALONE. 

1 A the emendation {vene-like} is proper. So, in Much Ado about 
Ac. ing . 

bs * If ſpeaking, why a vane blown with all winds.” STEEVENs. 
1 " pruning me?] A bird is ſaid to prune himſelf when he pricks and 

ths bis feathers. So, in X. Henry IV. Part i: 

* Which makes him prune himſelf, and briſtle up 

The creſt of youth.” STEVENS. 


CA. 


ou 
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Coft. Some certain treaſon. 
King. What makes treaſon here? 


Coft. Nay, it makes nothing, Sir. 
King. If it mar nothing neither, 
The treaſon, and you, go in peace away together, 
Jag. 1 beſeech your grace, let this letter be read; 
Our parſon * miſdoubts it; twas treafon he ſaid. 


King. Biron, read it over. l giving lim the letter, | 
Where hadſt thou it? 


Jag. Of Coſtard. 
King. Where hadſt thou it? 
Coft. Of Dun Adramadio, Dun Adramadio. 
King. How now! what is in you? why doſt thou tear it? 
Bir. A toy, my liege, a toy; your grace needs not fear it. 
Long. It did move him to paſſion, and therefore let's 
hear it. 
Dum. It is Biron's writing, and here is his name. 
C picks up the pieces, 
Bir. Ah, you whoreſon loggerhead, [ts Coſt.] you were 
born to do me ſhame. — 
Guilty, my Lord, guilty ; I confeſs, 1 confeſs. 
King. What? 
Bir. That you three fools lack'd me fool to make up the 
meſs : 
He, he, and you, and you, my liege, and J, 
Are prick- purſes in love, and we deſerve to die. 
O, diſmiſs this audience, and I ſhall tell you more. 
Dum. Now the number 1s even. 
Bir. True, true; we are four :— 
Will theſe turtles be gone ? 
King. Hence, Sirs; away. | 
Ce. Walk aſide the true folk, and let the traitors ſtay. 
F Excunt CosraR Db and JAQUENETT4 


Bir. Sweet lords, ſweet lovers, O let us embrace! 
As true we are, as fleſh and blood can be: 
The ſea will ebb and flow, heaven ſhew his face; 
Young blood doth not obey an old decree : 
We cannot croſs the cauſe why we were born, the 
Therefore, of all hands muſt we be forſworn. 


T 


. . in the 

Our parſon—] Here, as in a former inſtance, (ſce p. 119) in! 
authentic copies of this play, this word is ſpelt perſon; but — as 
no reaſon for adhering here to the old ſpcll:ng, the modern in con me 7 
to the rule generally obſerved in this edition, is preferred. Maro x 1 
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King, What, did theſe rent lines ſhew ſome love of thige ? 
Bir. Did they, quoth you? Who ſees the heavenly Ro- 
ſaline, 
It, like a rude and ſavage man of Inde, 
At the firſt opening of the gorgeous eaſt, 
Lows not his vaſſal head; and, ſtrucken blind, 
Kiſſes the baſe ground with obedient breaſt? 
What peremptory eagle · ſighted eye 
Dares look upon the heaven of her brow, 
That is not blinded by her majelty ? 
King, What zeal, what fury hath inſpir'd thee now? 
My love, her miſtreſs, is a gracious moon; 
She, an attending ftar *, ſcarce ſeen a light. 
Hir. My eyes are then no eyes, nor I Bixon 3; 
O, but for my love, day would turn to night! 
Of all complexions the culPd fovereigaty 
Do meet, as at a fair, in her fair cheek ; 
Where ſeveral worthies make one dignity 3 
Where nothing wants, that want it doth feek. 
Lend me the flouriſh of all gentle tongues— 
Fye, painted rhetoric ! O, ſhe needs it not: 
To things of ſale a ſeller's, praife belongs * ; 
dhe palſes praiſe ; then praiſe too ſhort doth blot. 


* My love, ber wiſiref\, is a gracious moon, 

She, an attending ſtar, —] 
Micat inter omnes 

Jullum ſidus, velut inter ignes 
Luna minores. Hor, Maos. 
Smething like this is a ſtanza of Sir Henry Wotton, of which the 
petic al reader will forgive the inſer tion: 
You meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly ſatisfy our eyes 
More by your number than yaur hight, 
You common people of the ſkies, 
What are you when the ſun ſball rife? JonnsoV. 

Ih eyes are then ny eyer, nor 1 Biron :] Here, and indeed throughout 
is play, the name of Biron is accented on the ſecond ſyllable. In the 
irtquarto, 1793, and the folio 1623, he is always called Berozone. From 
tae line before us it appears, that in our author's time the name was 
Pronounced Biroon, MALONE, | 
* o a, of ſale a ſeller's praiſe belongs ;} So in our author's 21ſt. 


* 1 will not praiſe, that purpoſe not to fell.” Maroxx. 
A wither'd 
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A wither'd hermit, fiveſcore winters worn, 
Might ſhake off fifty, looking in her eye : 
Beauty doth varniſh age, as if new born, 
And gives the crutch the cradle's infancy. 
O 'tis the ſun that maketh all things ſhine ! 
King. By heaven thy love is black as ebony. 
Bir. Is ebony like her? O wood divine“! 
A wife of ſuch wood were felicity. 
O, who can give an oath ? where is a book ? 
That I may ſwear, beauty doth beauty lack, 
If that ſhe learn not of her eye to look : 
No face is fair, that is not full # black“. 
King. O paradox! Black is the badge of hell, 
The hue of dungeons, and the ſcowl of night“; 
And beauty's creſt becomes the heavens well 7 . 


Bir. Devils ſooneſt tempt, reſembling ſpirits of light, 


5 — O wood divine ] The old copies read—O word. The emendztion 
is Mr. Theobald's ; and has been adopted by the ſubſequent editors, 


- Matos, 
of beauty doth beauty lack, ; 
1f that fbe learn not of her eye to look : 
No face is fair, that is not full as black.] So, in our poet's 132d 
Sonnet: 


— thoſe two mourning eyes become thy face ;— 
O, let it then as well beſcem thy heart 

« To mourn for me 

„ Then will I ſwear, beauty herſelf is black, 

And all they foul, that thy complexion lack.” 

See alſo his 127th Sonnet. MarLone. 

6 Black is the badge of hell, 
the ſcowl of night,] This is Dr. Warburton's emendation. 
Old copies—ſchoo!. In our author's 148th Sonnet we have 

Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. MALONE. 

7 And beauty creſt becomes the heavens well ] Cref! is here properly Op* 
poſed to badge. Black, ſays the King, is the badge of bell, but that which 
graces the heaven is the creft of beauty. Black darkens hell, and is there- 
fore hateſul: bite adorrs heaven, and is therefore lovely. JouxsOx. 

And beauty's ce becomes the heavens well,] i. e the very 4%, the 
height of beauty, or the utmoſt degree of fairneſs, becomes the heavens. 
So, the word arg is explained by the poet himſelf in King Jobn : 

voy This is the very top, 

The beigbt, the creſt, or creft unto the creft 

« Of murder's arms.“ 
In heraldry, a creſt is a device placed above a coat of arms. Shakſpeare 
therefore aſſumes the liberty to uſe it in a ſenſe equivalent to h or # 
moſt height, as he has uſed ſpire in Coriolanus : 

to the ſpire and top of praiſes vouch'd,” ToLLET- 


O, it 
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0, if in black my Lady's brows be deckt, 


t mourns, that painting, and uſurping hair“, 
%011d raviſh doters with a falle aſpeR ; 
1nd therefore is ſhe born to make black fair. 
Her favour turns the faſhion of the days; 
For native blood is counted painting now z 
1d therefore red that would avoid diſpraiſe, 
Paints itſelf black, to imitate her brow. 
Dm. To look like her, are chimney- ſweepers black. | 
Ling. And, ſince her time, are colliers counted bright. 
King. And Ethiops of their ſweet complexion crack. 
Dum. Dark needs no candles now, for dark 1s light. 
Bir. Your miſtreſſes dare never come in rain, 
For fear their colours ſhould be waſh'd away. 
King. Twere good, yours did; for, Sir, to tell you plain, 
I'll find a fairer face not waſh'd to-day. 
Bir, I'll prove her fair, or talk till dooms-day here. 
King, No devil will fright thee then ſo much as ſhe. 
Dum. 1 never knew man hold vile ſtuff ſo dear. 
Ling. Look, here's thy love : my foot and her face ſee. 
[ ſhewwing his ſhoe. 
Bir. O, if the ſtreets were paved with thine eyes, 
Her feet were much too dainty for ſuch tread ! 
Dim, O vile! then as ſhe goes, what upward lies 
The ſtreet ſhould ſee as ſhe walk'd over head. 
King, But what of this? Are we not all in love? 
Bir. O nothing fo ſure; and thereby all forſworn. 
Ring. Then leave this chat; and, good Birön, now prove 
Our loving lawful, and our faith not torn. 
Dum. Ay, marry, there; —ſome flattery for this evil. 
Long. O ſome authority how to proceed; 
Some tricks, ſome quillets ?, how to cheat the devil. 


and ping hair,] And, which is wanting in the old copies, was 
plied by the editor of the ſecond folio. Uſurping hair alludes to 
the {aſhion, which prevailed among ladies in our author's time, of 
Kearing falſe hair, or perizwigs, as they were then called, before that 
und ot covering for the head was worn by men. The ſentiments here 
wered by Biron may be found, in nearly the ſame words, in our author's 
127th Sonnet. MALoNe. 
eme quillets—)] Quillet is the peculiar word applied to law- 
»acanc, I imagine the original to be this. In the French pleadings, 
ery ſeveral allegation in the plaintiff's charge, and every diſtin& plea 
the deſendant's anſwer, began with the words 9 i ef - ſrom whence 
"5 formed the word guillat, to ſignify a falſe charge or an evaſive 
awer. WarBuRToON, 6 
Dum, 


Conſider, what you firſt did ſwear unto ;— 


From whence doth ſpring the true Promethean fie. 


| Now, for not looking on a woman's face, 
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Dum. Some ſalve for perjury. | 


Bir. O, 'tis more than need! 
Have at you then, affection's men at arms * : 


To faſt to ſtudy and to fee no woman ;--- 
Flat treaſon gainſt the kingly ſtate of youth. 
Say, can you faſt? your ſtomachs are too young: 
And abſtinence engenders maladies. 

And where that you have vow'd to ſtudy, Lords, 
In that each of you hath forſworn his book : 
Can you ſtil dream, and pore, and thereon look ? 
For when would you, my Lord, or you, or you, 
Have found the ground of ſtudy's excellence, 
Without the beauty of a woman's face ? 

From women's eyes this doctrine I derive ; 

They are the ground, the books, the academes, 


Why, univerſal plodding priſons up 3 
The nimble ſpirits in the arteries * ; 

As motion, and Jong-during action, tires 
The ſinewy vigour of the traveller. 


You have in that forſworn the uſe of eyes; 
And itudy too the cauſer of your vow : 
For where is any author in the world, 
Teaches ſuch beauty as a woman's eye * ? 
Learning is but an adjunct to ourſelf, 

And where we are, our learning likewiſe is. 


I — affefion's men at arms: ] A man at arms is a ſoldier armed at all 
points, both offenſively and defenfively. It is no more than Fe ſolder: 
of affettion, JOuUNSON. 

2 — hath or.] Old Copies—bave. Corrected by — "IF 

ALUNE, 

3 — priſons ] The quarto 1598, and the folio 1623, read 
Phiſons = 5 was made by Mr. Theobald. A pallage 
in King John may add ſome ſupport to it: 

« Or, if that furly ſpirit, melancholy, 
Had bak'd thy blood, and made it beavy, thick, 4 
« Which elſe runs triclling up and down the veins, &c“ MaLovr- 

4 The nimble ſpirits in the arteries;] in the old ſyſtem of phylic 

they gave the ſame office to the arteriet as is naw given to the nerves; 
ich 1 I bg rufe. 

as. appears from the name, which is derived from 3 — 

$ Teaches ſuch beauty as a women's eye ?] i. e. a lady's eyes give 4 fule: 

notion of beauty than any author, JonwnsoN. Then 
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Then, when ourſelves we ſee in ladies eyes, 

No we not likewiſe ſee our learning there? 

, we have made a vow to ſtudy, F-ccds; 

lud in that vow we have forſworn our books® ; 
For when would you, my liege, or you, or you, 
[a leaden contemplation, have found out 

Such fiery numbers 7, as the prompting eyes 

O beauteous tutors * have enrich'd you with? 
Other flow arts entirely keep the brain; 

And therefore finding barren practiſers, 

Scarce ſhew a dard of their heavy toll ; 

But love, firſt learned in a lady's eyes, 

Lives not alone immured in the braan ; 

But with the motion of all elements, 

Courſes as ſwift as thought in every power; 

And gives to every power a double power, 

Abore their functions and their offices: 

|t adds a precious ſeeing to the eye; 

A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind; 

4 lover's ear will hear the loweſt ſound, 

When the ſuſpicious head of theft is ſRopp'd 5 ; 
Lowe's feeling is more ſoft, and ſenſible, 

Than are the tender horns of cockled ſnails ; 
Lore's tongue proves dainty Bacchus groſs in taſte : 
For valour, is not love a Hercules, 


eur books ;] i. e. our true books, from which we derive moſt in- 
kamation 5—the eyes of women. MALONE, 
' la l-aden conteniplation have found out £0 
Such ery numbers ] Numbers are, in this paſſage, nothing more 
ihan portical merſures. Could you, ſays Biron, by ſolitary contemplation, have 
atuned ſach portical fire, fe uch ſpritely numbers, as baue been prompted by the 
9 of bearty ? JouNSON. 
' 07 deauteous tutors—] Old Copies beavty's. Corrected by Sir T. 
Hamer, MAL NE. | 
4 — tbe ſuſpicions bead of theſt is gbd] i. e. a lover in purſuit of his 
mutreſs has his ſenſes of hearing quicker than a thief (who ſuſpeRs every 
bund he hears) in purſuit of his prey. WARBURTON. 
A Toe f. ſpicious head of theft” is the bead ſuſpicious of theft.“ He watches 
one that lears robbing,” ſays Speed, in the Too Gentlemen of Verona. 
415 tran/poſition of the adjective is ſometimes met with. Grimme tells 
W, n Dan on and Pythias : 
A beavy pouch with golde makes a light heart.” Farmers. 
5 ter inchne to Dr. Warburton's interpretation, in fupport of which 
— Maton obſerves, that © the thief is as watchful on his part as the 
Perlon Who ſears to be robbed; and Biron poeticalty makes theft u 
Klun,” Matoxx. 
Still 
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Still climbing trees in the Heſperides ? ? 

Subtle as ſphinx; as ſweet, and muſical, 

As bright Apollo's lute, ſtrung with his hair *; 
And, when love ſpeaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes * heaven drowſy with the harmony *, 


Nerer 


9 Still climbing trees in the Heſperides ?] The Heſperides were the * he 
ters of Heſperus, who, according to ſome writers, were poſſeſſed of 
thoſe golden apples which Hercules carried away, though they were 
guarded by a dragon. More ancient mythologiſts ſuppoſe them to have 
been poſſeſſed of ſome very beautiful ſheep. Our author had heard or 
read of“ the gardens of the Heſperides, and ſeems to have thought 
that the latter word, was the name of the garden in which the golden 
apples were kept; as we ſay, the gardens of the Tuilleries, &c. 

Our poet's contemporaries, I have lately obſerved, are chargeable with 
the ſame inaccuracy. So, in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, by Robert 
Greene, 1598: 

« Shew thee the tree, leav'd with refined gold, 
« Whereon the fearful dragon held his ſeat, 
„That watch the garden, call'd Hesrenipes.” 

The word may have been uſed in the ſame ſenſe in The Legend of 0r- 

Pbeus and Eurydice, a poem, 1597 : 
« And, like the dragon of the Heſperides, 
„ Shutteth the gdrden's yate—.,” Macon. 

1 As bright Apollo's lute, frung with bis bair;} "Theſe words are to be 
taken in their literal ſenſe; and, in the ſtile of Italian imagery, the 
thought is highly elegant. The very ſame ſort of conception occurs in 
Lilly's Mydas, [1592] Act. IV. fc. i. Pan tells Apollo,“ Had thy 44 
been of laurel, and the ffrizgs of Daphne's hair, thy tunes might have 
been compared to my notes.” T. Wa RTO. 

The ſame thought occurs in How to chuſe a good Wife from o bad, 1605 

Hath he not torn thoſe gold wires from thy head, 
« Whercwith Apello would have ſtrung his harp, 
« And kept them to play muſic to the gods.“ STEEVENS.. 

* For males, read make, for the reaſtn aſſigned in the note. So, f 
Twe!fth Night : * for every one of thele letters are in my name.” 

Again, in A. Peary V.: 

„Ihe venom of ſuch looks, we fairly hope 
« Fave loſt their quality.” 
Again, in Julius Ceſar : 
The prfure of your lee are yet unknown.“ 
Again, more appolitely, in X. John : 
| How of: the of means to do ill deeds . 
« Make ill deeds done.“ _ 
So Marlowe, in his Hero and Leander : 
« 'The o:14ſre of her garments were of lawn.” 

See alſo, the ſacred writings : The number of the names together we! 
about an hundred and twenty.” Acts i. 15. MALONE. 

2 And when love ſpeals, the vice of all the goas 

Makes heaven drowſy will the barmeny.) The old copies 2 


Or 


r avert 


malt 
be 
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Never durſt poet touch a pen to write, 

Uatil his ink were temper'd with love's ſighs ; 
O, then his lines would raviſh ſavage ears, 

And plant in tyrants mild humility. 

From women's eyes this doctrine I derive 3: 


They 


The emendation was made by Sir T. Hanmer. More correct writers 
than Shakſpeare often fall into the ſame inaccuracy when a noun of 
multitude has preceded the verb. In a former part of this ſpeech the 
fame error occurs: each of you bave forſworn—.,” MaLoNE. 
The meaning is, whenever love ſpeaks, all the gods join their voices 
with his in harmonious concert. HEATH. 
IWhen Love ſpeats (ſays Biron) the aſſembled gods reduce the element of 
tle by to a calm, by their harmonious applauſes of this favoured orator. 
STEEVENS. 
Few paſſages have been more canvaſſed than this. I believe it wants 
to alteration of the words, but only of the pointing: 
And, when love ſpeaks, {the voice of all, the gods 
Male heaven drowſy with the harmony. I 
Love, | apprehend, is called the voice of all, as gold, in Timon, is ſaid 
t ſpeak with every tongue; and the gods (being drowſy themſelves with 
armen) are ſuppoſed to make heaven drowſy. If one could poffibly 
fupet Shakſpeare of having read Pindzr, one ſhould ſay, that the idea 
of nuſic making the hearers drowſy, was borrowed from the firſt 
Prihian, T'yawWUlrr. 
Perhaps here is an accidental tranſpoſition. We may read, as, I think, 
lone one has propoſed before; 
the voice makes all the gods 
Uf heaven drowſy with the harmony.“ FAR MR. 
bat harmony had the power to make the hearers drowſy, the prelent 
cammentator might infer from the effe& it uſually produces on him- 
. lu Ciathis Revenge, 1613, however, is an inſtance which ſhould 
weigh more with the reader: 
* Howl forth ſome ditty, that vaſt hell may ring 
With charms all-potent, earth offecp to bring.“ 
ain, in the Afidſummer Night's Dream : 
* muſic call, and ſtrike more dead 
ö * Than common esp, of all theſe five the ſenſe.” STEEvENs, 
9 alſo in X. Henry I. P. ii: 
a loftly, pray; 
Let there he no noiſe made, my gentle friends, 
Ky - — ſome dull and favourable hand 
"I whil TM. tO ri ir! — 
ain, in Pericles, 160 8 N on 
* Molt heavenly mufic ! 
& It nips me into liſtening, and ict lumber 
* . Hangs on miac eyes; let me reſt.” .MALONE. 
A * women s eyes this defirins I derive -] In this ſpecch I ſuſpect a 
© tan common inſtance of the inaccuracy of the firſt publiſhzrs : 
ub for From Wo ren's eyes this dectrine ] derive, 
veral other lines, are as unnecellarily repeated. Dr. Warburton 
was 


« 


Lal 
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Or for men's ſake, the authors * of theſe women; 
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They ſparkle ſtill the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
That ſhew, contain, and nouriſh all the world ; 
Elſe none at all in aught proves exctlent : 
Then fools you were, theſe women to forfwear: 
Or, keeping what is ſworn, you will prove fools. 


For wiſdom's ſake, a word that all men love; 
Or for love's fake, a word that loves all men * ; 


Or women's ſake, by whom we men are men ; 

Let us once loſe our oaths, to find ourſelves, 

Or elſe we loſe ourſelves to keep our oaths : 

It is religion, to be thus forſworn : 

For charity itſelf fulfils the law ; 

And who can ſever love from charity? 
King. Saint Cupid, then! and, ſoldiers, to the field! 
Bir. Advance your ſtandards, and upon them, Lords: 

Pell-mell, down with them! but be firſt advis'd, 

In conflict that you get the ſun of them +. 


was aware of this, and omitted two verſes, which Dr. Johnſon has fin: 
inſerted. Perhaps the players printed from piece-meal parts, or retained 
what the author had rejected, as well as what had undergone his reviſal 
It is here given according to the regulation of the old copies. $1 etvexs, 

Biron repeats the principal topics of his argument, as preachers de 
their text, in order to recal the attention of the auditors to the ſubject 0 
their diſcourſe. MasoxN. 

4 — a word that loves all men;] 1. c. that is pleaſing to all mens 
So, in the language of our author's time—it liles me well, tor it pleaſe: mea 
Shakſpeare uſes the word thus licentiouſly, merely for the ſake of the 
antitheſis. Alen, in the following line, are with ſufficient propriety ſaid 
to be authors of women, and theſe again of men, the aid of both being 
neceſſary to the continuance of human kind. There is ſurely, theres 
fore, no need of any of the alterations that have been propoſed to be made 
in theſe lines MALONE. 

I think no alterztion ſhould be admitted in theſe four lines, that des 
ſtroys the artificial ſtructure of them, in which, as has been obſerved 
by the author of tlie Revi/al, the word which termivates every line,! 
prefixed to the word /z4e in that immediately following. Tortrr. 


* — the authors Old Copies—autber. The emendation was ſug [ 
geſted by Dr. Johnſon. MaLone, ſer 
+ — but be firſt advis'd, | 3 for 
In conflict that you get the fun of them.] Ta the days of archery, It 33 ** 


of conſequence to have the fun at the back of the bowmen, and in th 
face of the enemy. This circumſtance was of great advautage to q 
Henry the Fifth, at the battle of Agincourt, —Qur 'poct, however, 1% 
lieve, had alſo an equivoque in h:'s thoughts. MAcu Ne. 

X 1 
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Long. Now to plain-dealing ; lay theſe glozes by : 


hall we reſolve to woo thele girls of France? 
King. And win them too : therefore let us deviſe 
dome entertainment for them in their tents. . 
Bir. Firſt, from the park let us conduct them thither; 
Then, homeward, every man attach the hand 
Of bis fair miſtreſs: in the afternoon 
We will with ſome ſtrange paſtime ſolace them, 
Such as the ſhortneſs of the time can ſhape ; 
For revels, dances, maſks, and merry hours, 
Fore-run fair Love 5, ſtrewing her way with flowers. 
King. Away, away ! no time ſhall be omitted. 
That will be time, and may by us be fitted. 
Bir. Allons ! allons !—Sow'd cockle reap'd no corn'® ; 
And juſtice always whurls in equal meaſure : 
Light wenches may prove plagnes to men forſworn; 
If ſo, our copper buys no better treaſure?, [| Excunt. 


ACT V. SCENE EL 


Another part of the ſame. 


Enter HoLoFERNEs, Sir NATHANIEL, and DULL, 


Hel. Satis quod ſufficit s. | 
Nath, 1 praiſe God for you, Sir: your reaſons at dinner 
ave been ſharp and ſententious ? ; pleaſant without ſcurrility, 


witty 


* Fore-run fair Love,] i. e. Venus. So, in Anthony and Cleopatra: 
Now for the love of Love, and her ſoft hours -“ Marows. 

c cockle reap'd no corn ;] This proverbial expreſſion intimates, 
tat beginning with perjury, they can expect to reap nothing but falſe- 
„od. The following lines lead us to this ſenſe. WarBurToN. 

Dr. Warburton's firſt interpretation of this paſſage, which is pre- 
krved in Mr. Theobald's edition“ if we don't take the proper mea- 
lures fur winning theſe ladies, we ſhall never achieve them, — is un- 
Gubtedly the true one. HEATR. | 

Mr. Edwards, however, approves of Dr. Warburton's ſecond thoughts. 

x MaALoxE 
Here Mr. Theobald ends the third at. Jouxsox. 

Satis quod Net.] i, e. Enough's as good as a feaſt. Srrrvrxs. 

wr reaſons at dianer have been, &c.| I know not well what degree 

Vol. IV, M of 
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witty without affeQion *, audacious without impudency, learn- 
ed without opinion, and ſtrange without herely. I did con- 
verſe this qu dam day with a companion oi the king's, who is 
intituled, nominated, or called, Don Adriano de Armado. 

Hol. Novi hominem tanquam les His humour is lofty, his 
diſcourſe peremptory, his tongue filed *, his eye ambitious, 
his gait majeſtical, and his general behaviour vain, ridiculous, 
and thraſonical 3, He is too picked 4, too ſpruce, too affected, 
too odd, as it were, too peregrinate, as I may call it, 

Nath. A molt ſingular and choice epithet. 

[ takes out his table. dccl. 


al. He draweth out the thread of his verbolity finer 
than the ſtaple of his argument. 1 abbor ſuch fanatical 
phantaſms +, ſuch inſociable and point-deviſe 5 companions; 


- 


fach rackers of orthography, as to ſpeak, dont, fine, when he 
ſhould ſey, doubt: det, when he ſhould pronounce, debt; 
d, e, b, t; not d, e, t: be clepeth a cali, eauf ; half, hauf; 


ef reſpect Sha ſpeare intends to obtain for this vicar, but he has here 
rut into his mouth a finiſned repreſentation of colloquial excellence. 
1t is very diſticylt to add any thing to this character of the choolmaſter's 
table-talk, and perhaps all the precepts of Cattiglione will ſcarcely be 
found to comprehend a rule for converſation ſo juſtly delineated, ſo wide» 
ly dilated, and fo nicely limited. 

It may be proper juſt to note, that rar here, and in many tier 
places, ſigniſies diſcourſe; and that audacious is uſed in a good ſenſe tor 


ſpirited, anim ted, confede:nt. Ofinion is the ſame with oSflinacy cr 


chinlatretd. Jon xsOo. 
So, again in this play: 
Vet fear not thou, but ſpeak arduciouſly,” STEEVENS. , 
I without alfection, ] i. e. without affectation. So, in Hamlet: 
« No matter that might indite the author cf .“ 
So, in Tor Nirbt, Malvolio is call'd “ an ian d als. STEEVENS. 
2 — bis tongue file d,] Chancer, Skelton, and Spenſer, are frequent in 
their uſe of this phraſe. Ben Jonſon has it Iicewife., STEEVENS. | 
3 —thraſonical ] The uſe of the word thraſorical is no argument thit 
the author had read Terence. It was introduced to our language long 
before Shakſpeare's time, Farmer. a K 
4 — too ficked,} i. e. nicely dreſſed. The ſubſtantive pietedneſ 1 
uſed by Ben Jonion for nicety in dreſs. Diſcoveries “ too much pic 
neſs is not manly.” PrRWUITr. | . 
Again, in Naſhe's Apologie of Pierce Pennileſs, 1593; «—he migm 
have ſhewed a pieled eſſeminate carpet knight, under the ſictionate fer- 
ſon of Hermaphroditus.“ Martore. 


+ — ſuch fanatical phantaſms,] See p. 27 f. n. F. IMALONE- 
S — point-devifſe—] A French exprefiion ſor the utmoſt, or 
exaQneſs. STEEVENS. 


{.nical 


neighbour, 


i 
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ecnbour, vocatur, nebour; neigh, abbreviated, ne: This is 
wlominable ©, (which he would call abominable,) it inſi- 
matith me of inſauie ?; Ne intelligit, demine ? to make frantic, 


lunatic, 
Nb. Laus deo, Bone intelligo. 


Hil Bone one, for bene Priſciauò a little ſerateh'd; 

twill ſerve. 
Euter Armano, Moth, and CosTaRD. 

Nath FVideſne quis vent ? 

Hil. Video & gaudeo. 

Arm. Chirra! Do Moth. 

Hal. Quare Chirra, not Sirrah? 

Arm. Men of peace, well encounter'd. 

Hi. Moſt military Sir, ſalutat ion. 

Mtb. They have been at a great feaſt of languages, and 
lelen the ſcraps . [to Coltard afide. 

Cf}, O, they have lived long on the alms-baſket of 
words? ! J marvel, thy maſter hath not eaten thee for a 
word; for thou art not ſo long by the head as honorificabilitu- 
dnitatibus * ; thou art eaſier ſwallow'd than a flap-dragon *. 


6 2bbominable,] So the word is conſtantly ſpelt in the old morali- 
ves and other antiquated books. STEEVENS. 

' — it inſinuateth me of infanie ;] The old copies}read—infamie. This 
emendation, as well as that in the next ſpeech /bone, inſtead of bene, is 
Mr. Theobald's. Dr. Farmer with great probability propoſes to read 
i inſinuateth zen of inſanie. MALONE. 

[-ſarie appears to have heen a word anciently uſed. STEevens. 

* Bone bone for bene : Priſeian a little ſeratch'd;—) Diminuis Pr 
den caput—is applied to ſuch as fpeak falſe Latin, PROSA TD. 

lis paſſage, which in the-old copies is very corrupt, was amended by 
tle comm=ptator above-mentioned. MALONE, 

*— the alms-baſket of 2words /} 1. e. the refuſe of words. STEEveNns., 

{ They have been at a great feef? of languages, and flolen the ſcraps So, in 
Cori Trares ever Feruſalem, by Thomas Naſhe, 1594: The phraſe 
0: rmons, as it ought to agree with the ſcripture, ſo heed muſt be taken, 
int their whole ſermon feem not a 'banguet of the broken fregments uf 
cripture,” Mato k. | 

The refuſe meat of ſamilies was put into a let in our author's time, 
ud given to the poor, So, in Florio's Second Frutes, I591: © Take 
"way the table, fould up the cloth, and put all thoſe pieces of broken 
mat into the &aftet for the poor.” MaALoONE. 

: Honorificabil itudinitatibus 5 This word, whenceſoever it comes, is often 
mentioned as the longeſt word known. JounsoN, 

., — @ flap-dragon.] A flip-dregon is a ſmall inflammable ſubſtance 
wich topers ſwallow in a glaſs Tracks: See a note on King Henry 
Pat ii, AQ ii. ſc, uit. STEEVENS. 1 2 


M 2 Moth. 


have it to buy ginger-bread : hold, there is the very re 
muneration I had of thy maſter, thou half-penny purſe « 


ther would'ſt thou make me ! Go to; thou hall it ad di 


emendcation is Mr. Theobald's. MIALo NE. 


at the fencing-ſchool. Stervrxs. 


mou Hiſtory of Captoin Thomas Stakeley, bl. I. 1605 : © —for forfeits, 27 


bald. MALoONE. 
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Moth. Peace; the peal begins. 


Arm. Monſieur, {to Hol. } are you not letter'd? 

Moth. Yes, yes; he teaches boys the horn-book :—What 
is a, b, ſpelt backward with a horn on his head? 

Hel. Ba, pueritia, with a horn added. 

Moth. Ba, moſt filly ſheep, with a horn :—You hear his 
learning. 

Hol. Quis, quis, thou conſonant ? 

Moth. The third of the five vowels 3 if you repeat them; 
or the fifth, it I. 

Hel. I will repeat them; a, e, i 

Moth. "The ſheep : the other two concludes it; o, u“. 

Arm. Now, by, the ſalt wave of the Mediterraneum, 2 
ſweet touch, a quick venew of wit“: ſnip, ſnap, quick and 


home; it rejoiceth my intellect: true wit. , 
Moth. Offer'd by a child to an old man; which is wit. cd. 


Hol. What is the figure? what is the figure ? 
ATeth. Horns. | 
Hol. Thou diſputeſt like an infant: go, whip thy gig. 
Moth. Lend me your horn to make one, and I will whip 
about your infamy circam circa®; A gig of a cuckold 
horn! 


Cet. An I had but one penny in the woild, thou ſuould 


wit, thou pigeon- egg of diſcretion. O, an the heavens were 
ſo pleaſed, that thou wert but my baftard ! what a joyful f. m 


a: the fingers? ends, as they ſay. 
Hol. O, I ſmell falſe Latin; dunghill for unguem. 


Arm. Arts-man, preamlula ; we will be ſingled from th 
3 The third of the foe vi] The old copies read—the lf, Tit 


4 — the other teuo concludes it; o, u.] By o, u, Moth would me” 
-Ob you; i. e. you are the ſheep Mill, either way; no matter which of 
repeats them. 'TuroBALD. | 

$5 — @ quick venew of wit -] A veneso is the technical term for a 011 


4 
A venue, as has already been obſerved, is not a bout at fencing, bu 
« A ſweet touch of wit, (ſays Armado) a ſmart bit.” So, in The Fe 
nernyes given, upon a wager, at the ninth button of your doublct, thitt 
crew.“ Matiove. =o 
6 — circum circa ;| Old Copies—unum cita. Corrected by Mr. 


barbarous 
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wharous. Do you not educate youth at the charge-houſe 7 
an the top of the mountain? 

Hal. Or, mons, the hill. 

Ara. At your ſweet pleaſure, for the mountain. 

Hil, 1 do, ſans queſtion. — 

Arm, Sir, it is the king's moſt ſweet pleaſure and af - 
{tion, to congratulate the princeſs at her pavilion, in the 
xteriors of this day; which the rude multitude call, the 
fternoon. C 

ib, The poſterior of the day, moſt generous Sir, is 
able, congruent, and - meaſurable for the afternoon : the- 
1:1 is well cull'd, choſe ; ſweet and apt, I do aſſure you, Sir, 
do aſſure. 

Aen. Sir, the king is a noble gentleman; and my fa- 
ilar, I do aTare you, very good friend: — For what 13 
arid between us, let it paſs . —I do beſeech thee, remem- 
ler thy courteſy I beſcech thee, apparel thy head“: —and: 
mmong other importunate and molt ferious deſigns —and of 
gen import indeed, too but let that paſs:— lor I muſt tell. 
thee, it will pleaſe his grace (by the world) ſometime to lean 
on my pcor ſhoulder; and- with his roy al ſiager, thus, dally 

with 


1 the charge-houſe] I ſuppoſc, is the frees 50), STEETENS, 

"I'd beſo rc) thee, remember thy courteſy;: I beſeech thee, apparel thy. 
b:] | believe the word nt was inadvertently omitted by the tranu- 
iber or compoſitor; and that we ſhould read—! do beſeech thee, re- 
member v thy courteſy.—Armado is boaſting of the fimiliarity with 
wich the king treats him, and intiraates (“ but let that paſs,) that 
hen he and his Majeſty converſe, the king lays aſide all ſtate, and makes 
lia wear his hat: „ do beſcech thee, (will he ſay to me) remember not 
g urtſy; do not obſerve any cercmony with me; be covered.” The 
Ptting off the hat at the table (ſays Florio in his Second Fruites, 1591, 
va wind of courtefre or ceremonie rather to be avoided than otherwiſe.” 

Theſe words may, however, be addreſſed by Armado to Holofernes, 
= we may ſuppoſe to have ſtood uncovered from reſpect to the Spa- 
ard, 


F a this was the poet's intention, they ought to be included in a pa- 
ries, To whomſoe ver the words are ſuppoſed to be addreſſed, the 
mendation appears to me equally neceſſary. It is confirmed by a paſ- 
bye mw A dummer Night's Dream: © Give me your neif, Mounſieur 
Autariſeed, Pray you, leave your courteſie, Mounſieur.“ 

1 prince, when he delires Oſrick to © put his bonnet to 
we right uſe,” begins his addreſs with the fame words which Armado 
. but unlackily is interrupted by the courtier, and prevented (as 1 
ere) from uſing the very word which 1 ſuppoſe to have bzen accts 
«21y omitted here : 

x J lam, 7 beſeech you remember — 


4”. Nay, good my Lord, for my eaſe, in good faith,” 
M 3 In 
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with my excrement ?, with my muſtachio: but ſweet heart, 
let that paſs, By the world, I recount no fable; ſome cer. 
tain ſpecial honours it pleaſeth his greatneſs to impart to Ar- 
mado, a ſoldier, a man of travel, that hath ſeen the world: 
but let that paſs. —The very all of all is—but, ſweet heart, I 
do implore lecreſy—that the King would have me preſent 
the Princeſa, ſweet chuck, with fome delightful oftentation, 
or ſhow, or pageant, or antic, or ſire-work. Now underfland- 
ing that the curate, and your ſweet ſelf, are good at ſuch 
eruptions, and ſug. den breaking out of mirth, as it were, I have 
acquainted you withal, to the end to crave your afliltance, 

Hol. Sir, you ſhall preſent before her the nine worthies,— 
Sir Nathaniel, as concerning ſome entertainment of time, 
ſome ihow in the poſterior of this day, to be render'd by cur 
a/ſ:ltance—the king's command, and this molt gallant, illuf- 
trate, and learned gentleman—before the Princeſs ; I ſay, 
none fo fit as to preſent the nine worthies. 

Nath. Where will you find men worthy enough to pre- 
fent them ? 

Hol. Joſhua, yourſelf ; myſelf, or this gallant gentle- 
man, Judas Maccabzus; this ſwain, becauſe of his great 
limb- or joint, ſhall paſs Pompey the great ; the page, 
Hercules. 

Arm. Pardon, Sir, error; he is not quantity enough for 
that worthy's thumb: he. is. not ſo big as the end of his 
cluh. 

Je. Shall I have audience? he ſhall prefent Hercules in 
minority: his enter and exit ſhall be ſtrangling a ſnake; and 
I will have an apology for that purpoſe. f 

Moth. An excellent device ! ſo, if any of the audience 
hiſs, you may cry; evell done, Hercules ! now thou cruſkeſt th: 
ſnake ! that is the way to make an offence gracious; though 
few have the grace to-do it. 

Arm, For the reſt of the worthies ?— 


In the folio copy of this play, we find in the next ſcene ; 
O, that your face were ſo full of 0's—" 

inſtead ol were net ſo full, &c. MALONE, : 

9 — dally with my excrement, —] The author calls the beard valeur 
excrement in the Merchant of Venice. JOnNSON. EP 

I — myſelf, or this gallant gentleman—] The old copy has and this, . 
The correction was made by Mr. Steevens. We ought, I believe, N 
read in the next line — ſhall paſs for Pompey the great. If the _ * 
right, the ſpeaker muſt mean that the ſwain ſhall, in repreſenting Fe 
pey, ſurpaſi him, © becauſe of his great limb,” Maroxk. 11 
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Hil, I will play three myſelf. 

Moth, Thrice-worthy gentleman ! 

Arm. Shall I tell you a thing ? 

Hol. We attend. 

Am. We will have, if this fadge not *, an antic. I be- 
ſech you, follow. 

Hil, Via s, goodman Dull! thou haſt ſpoken no word 
al this while. 

Du!l Nor underſtood none neither, Sir. 

Hal. Allons 1. we will employ thee. 

Dull. l' make one in a dance or ſo: or I will play on 
the tabor to the worthies, and let them dance the hay. 

llel. Moſt dull, honeſt Dull, to our ſport, away. LZæeunt. 


8-CE-NE H. 
Hauler part of the ſame, Befere the Princeſs's Pavilion. 
Laer the Paix cESE, Catharine, Rosating, and Marra 


Prin. Sweet hearts, we ſhall be rich ere we depart, 
F firings come $1,422 plentifully in; 
A lady wall'd about with diane . 
Look you, what I have from the loving King. 
Ref. Madam, came nothing*lſe along with that? 
Prin. Nothing but this? yes, as much love in rhime, 
As would be cramm'd up in a ſheet of paper, 
Writ on both ſides the leaf, margent and all; 
That he was fain to ſeal on Cupid's name. 
Roſ. That was the way to make his god-head wax“; 
for he hath been five thouſand years a boy. 
Cab. Ay, and a ſhrewd unhappy gallows too. 
Ref. 28 ne'er be friends with him; he kill'd your 
ſiſter. 
Cath, He made her melancholy, ſad, and heavy; 
And ſo ſhe died: had ſhe been light, like you, 


4 * . * . - 
VEfuch a merry, nimble, ſtirring ſpitit, 


fob fadge not] i. e. ſuit not. STEEvVENS. 
'2—] An Italian exclamation, ſignifying, Courage ] come on / 
: STEEVENS., 
„ male his god-head war;] To wax anciently ſignified to grow. 
et laid of the moon, that ſhe waxes and wanes, STEEVENS, 


M 4 She 
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She might have been a grandam ere ſhe dy'd: 

And ſo may you; for a light heart lives long. 
NRO What's your dark meaning, mouſe®, of this ligbt 

word? a 

Cath. A light condition in a beauty dark. 
NR, We need more light to find your meaning out. 
Cath. You'll mar the light, by taking it in ſnuffs ; 

Therefore, I'll darkly end the argument. 
RG. Lock, what you do, you do it {till the dark. 
Cath. So do not you; for you are a light wench, 
Roß. Indeed, I weigh not you; and therefore light. 
Cath, You weigh me not—O, that's you care not for me, 
H. Great reaſon ; for, Paſt cure is ſtill paſt care“. 
Prin, Well bandied both; a ſet of wit well play'd. 

But Rofaline, you have a favour too: 

Who ſent it ? and what 1s it ? 
Ro. I would, you knew; 

An if my face were but as fair as yours, 

My favour were as great; be witneſs this. 

Nay, I have verſcs too, I thank Biron ; 

Ihe numbers true; and, were the numb'ring too, 

were the faireſt goddeſs on the ground: 

I am compar'd to twenty thouſand fairs. 

O, he hat drawn my picture in his letter! 
Fria. Any thing like ? 
Rf Much, in the letters; rothing, in the praiſe, 
Fin. Beauteous as ink; a good concluſion. 
Caih, Fair as a text B in a copy-book. 


5 mcuſe,] This was a term of endearment formerly. 80, i 
Hamlet by 
« Pinch wanton on your cheek ; call you his mouſe.” MaLovt: 
6 — taking it in inuff;] S is here uſed equivocally for anger, and 
the ſnug of a candle. See K. Henry 1), P. i. Act i. ſc. iii. STEEVENS. | 
7 — for, Paſt cure is till paſt care.] 'The old copy reads paſt care 18 
ſtill paſt cure, The treuſpolition was propoſed by Dr. Thirlby, and, i 
maſt be owned, is ſupported by a line in King Richard II. 
« Things paſt redreſi are nuw with me paſt care. ** 
So alſo in a pamphlet entitled Holland's Leagner, 4to. 1632: one 
had got this adage in her mouth, IFinęs paſt cure, paſt care. — Yet the 
following lines in our author's 147th Sonnet, ſcem rather in favou 
the old reading : 
« Paſt cure J am, now reaſon is paſt care, 
« And frantic mad with evermore unreſt,” Matoxk. 


r of 
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7 Ware pencils * | How? let me not die your debtor, - 
Mr d dominical, my golden letter: 

0, that your face were not fo full of O's ?! 

Cub. A pox of that jeſt * ! and beſhrew all ſhrows! - 

2.7, Bac what was ſent to you from ſair Dumain? 

Cub. Madam, this glove. 

dyn. Did he not ſend you twain! 

(a5. Yes, Madam; and moreover, 
dome thouſand verſes of a faithful lover: 

A haze tranſlation of hypocriſy, - 

Viely compil'd, profound ſimplicity. y. ; 
ir, This, and theſe. pearls; to me ſent: Longaville; 

The letter is tao long by half a mile. 

Prin, I think no lefs3 Dot thou not with in heart, 
The chain were longer, and the letter ſhort ? 

ſir, Ay, or I would theie hands might never part. 

Prin. Weare wile girls, to mock our lovers fo. 

2 They are woile fools, to purehaſe mocking ſo. 

That fame Biron I'll torture ere I go. 

O, that 7 know he-were-but in byathe week! > 

How 
ars bene“ Rofaline, a black beauty, reproaches the ſair Ca- 

thrine tor painting. JOUNSON, 

br, ahnten miſtakes the meaning of this ſentence; it is not a re- 
proach, but a cautionary threat.  Rofaline ſays that Biron had drawn 
kr victure in his letter; and afterwards plying on the word letter, Ca- 
tharive compares her to a text B. Rofaline, in rely, adviſes her to be- 
ware of pencils, that is of drawing likeneſſes, left ſhe ſhould retaliate ;: 
wich ſhe afterwards does, by comparing her to a red domunical letter, 
ul calung ner marks of the ſmall pox oes. Mazon. 

=o} Ml of O's] i. e. pimples. Shakſpeare talks of © —fiery O's 
ches of light.“ in another play. STELVENS. 
por of that ji, &e | This line which in the old copies is given to 
be Princels, Mr. Theobald rightly attributed to Catharine. The metre, 
7 las the mode of expreiſion, fhewthat—* 7 beſhrew, the reading 
0 tgfe copies, was a miitake of the tranſcriber. MarLone. 

Mr, 14:0-a!t is ſcandalized at this language from a Princeſs. But 
flere needs no alarm the ſmall pox only is aliaded to; with which, it 
res, Catherine was pitted; or, as it is quaintly expreſſed, “ her face 
vas full of 0's,” Daviſon has a canzonnet on his lady's ſickneſſe of the 
face and Dr. Donne writes to his ſiſter: - at my return from Kent, 
| found Pegze had the poxe—I humbly thank God, it hath not much 
Glyvred her,” FARMER, 
in by the week This 1 ſuppoſe to be an expreſſion taken from 
mg ſervants or artificersz; meaning, I wiſh I was as ſure of his ſers 
Ne or any time limited, as if I had hired him. The expreſſion was a 
tunen one, So, in Vittoria Corombona, 1613: What, are you in 


M 5 by 
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How I would make him fawn, and beg, and ſeek ; 
And watt the ſeaſon, and obſerve the times, 
And ſpend his prodigal wits in bootleſs rhimes : 
And ſhape his ſervice wholly to my beheſts 3, 
And make him proud to make me proud that jeſts! 
So portent-like would I o'erſway his ſtate 4, 
That he ſhould be my fool, and J his fate. 
Prin. None are fo 5 ſurely caught, when they are catch, 
As wit turn'd fool: folly, in wiſdom hatch'd, 
Hath wiſdom's warrant, and the help of ſchool; 
And wit's own grace to grace a learned fool. 
Roſ. The blood of youth burns not with ſuch exceſs, 
As gravity's revolt to wantonneſs ©, 
Mur. Folly in fools bears not fo ſtrong a note, 
As foolery in the wiſe, when wit doth dote ; 
vince all the power therecf it doth apply, 
To prove, by wit, worth in ſimplicity. 


Enter Boyer. 
Prin. Here comes Boyct, and mirth is in his fece. 


by the veel? So; I. will try now whether thy wit be cloſe priſoner.” a 
Again, in the Wit of a Woman, 1604: 4 
« Since | am in by the week, let me look to the year.” : 
$1 EEVENS., ! 

3 — <cholly to my beheſts;] The quzrto 1598, and the firſt folie, ] 
read—to my device. The emendation, which the rhime confirms, was ) 
made by the editor of the ſecond folio, and is one of the very lew cct- 1 
reQions of any value to be ſound in that copy. MaALoNE. 

4 a purtent=/ike, &c.) In former copies—So pertaunt- like, &c. Iu [ 
eld farces, to ſhew the incvitable approaches of death and deſtiny, the * 
Fool cf the farce is made to empluy all his ſtratagems, to avoid Death or * 
Fate; which very ſtratagems, as they are ordered, bring the Foal, at 0 
every turn, into the very jaws of Fate, Lo this Shakſpeare alludes agan 4 
in Meaſure for LHſure. f 

— merely ibou art Death's Fool; 5 

“ For Lim thou labour , by thy flight to ſhun, C 

« And yet run towards him flill.” : 
It is plain from all this, that the nonſenſe of pertaunt-like, ſhould e 7 
read, portent lite, i. e. I would be his fate or deſtiny, and, like a for N 
tent, har g over, and influence his fortunes, For fortents were not 2 W 
thought to /orebode, But to influence. So the Latins called a perlen 7 
defined to bring milchicl, fataie portentum. WARBURTON. 

This emendation appeared firſt in the Oxford Edition. „ 

S Nene ure ſo, &c.) Thele are obſervations worthy of a man who has | 
ſurvcycd human nature with the cloſeſt attention, Jouxsox. 4 5 
6 — to unte The quarto 1598, and the firſt folio have of 


* . * . o 4 * | 01 
wontens be, For this mendation we arc like wiſe indebted to the {cc 
folio. MaLone. Br 

= 
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Zry. O, I am ſtabb'd with laughter! Where's her grace? 
Prin, Thy news, Boyet? 
Bey. Prepare, Madam, prepare! — 
Arm, wenches, arm! encounters mounted are 
Againſt your peace: Love doth approach diſguis'd, 
Armed in arguments; you'll be ſurpris'd ; 
Mutter your wits 3 ſtand in your own defence ; 
0: hide your heads like cowards, and fly hence. 
Prin, Saint Dennis to Saint Cupid ? ! What are they, 
Fuat charge their breath againſt us? ſay, ſcout, ſay. 
Zey. Under the cool ſhade of a ſycamore, 
! tloaght to cloſe mine eyes ſome half an hour: 
When, lo, to interrupt my purpos'd reſt, 
Toward that ſhade I might behold addreſt 
The king and his companions : warily 
dale into a neighbouring thicker by, 
And overkeard what you ſhall overhear ; 
That, by and by, diſguis'd they will be here. 
Their herald is a pretty knaviſa page, 
Chat well by heart hath conn'd his embaſſage: 
Ation, and accent, did they teach him there 
Thus mnuf! thou ſpeak, and ihas thy body bear : 
And ever and anon they made a doubt, 
Preſence majeſtical would put him out: 
Fir, quoth the King, an angel ſball thou fee 3 
Ve fcar nat thou, but ſpeat audaciouſly ; 
The boy reply'd, An angel is not evil; 
I foculd have fear'd her, had ſbe been a devil. 
With that all laugh'd, and clap'd him on the ſhoulder ; 
Matiag the bold wag by their praiſes bolder. 
Ons rubb'd his elbow thus; and fleer'd, and ſwore, 
4 better ſpeech was never ſpoke before : 
Another, with his finger and his thumb, 
Gry's, Via! awe cuill dot, come what will come : 
1 10 thicd he caper*d, and cry'd, Al gaes well : 
the fourth turn'd on the toe, and down he fell. 
Wi that, they all did tumble on the ground, 
With uch a zealous laughter, ſo profound, 
That in this ſplcen ridiculous ® appears, 


A Faint Dennis to Saint Cupid ] The princeſs of France invokes with 
much levity, the patron of her country, to oppole his power to that 


el Cupi:, TOUNSON 
Ea. Y 
/ 2 * . * . 
Alen ridicalcus—] is, a ridiculous fit, Jouxsox. 


To 
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To check their fo!ly, paſſion's ſolemn tears *, 

Prin. But what, but what, come they to viſit us ? 

Boy. They do, they do; and are apparel'd thus 
Like Muſcovites, or Ruſſians: as I gueſs ?, 

Their purpoſe is, to parle, to couit, and dance: 
And every one his love- feat will advance 

Unto his ſeveral miſtreſs; which they'll know 
By favours ſeveral, which they did beſtow. 

Prin. And will they ſo? the gallants thall be taſk'd ;— 
For, ladies, we will every one be maſk'd - 
And not a man of them ſhall have the grace, 
Deſpight of ſuit, to ſce a lady's face. 

Hold, Roſaline, this favour thou ſhalt wear; 

And then the king will court thee for his dear; 
Hold, take thou this, my ſweet, and give me thine ; 
So ſhall Biron take me for Roſaline— 

And change you favours too ; ſo ſhall your loves 
Woo contrary, deceiv'd by theſe removes. 

Ref. Come on then; wear the favours moſt in ſight. 

Cath, But, in this changing, what is your intent? 

Prin. The effect of my intent is, to croſs theirs: 
They do it but in mocking merriment; 

And mock for mock is only my intent. 
Their ſeveral counſels they unboſom ſhall 
To loves miſtook ; and ſo be meck'd withal, 
Upon the next occaſion that we meet, 
With viſages diſplay'd, to talk, and greet. 

Rofſ. But ſhall we dance, if they deſire usto't ? 

Prin, No; to the death, we will not move a foot : 
Nor to their penn'd ſpeech render we no grace ; 

But, while 'tis ſpoke, each turn away her face “. 

Boy. Why, that contempt will kill the ſpeaker's heart, 
And quite divorce his memory from his part. 


ons ſolemn tears.] So, in A Midſummer Nizht's Dream: 
lade mine eyes water, but more merry tears 
« 'The paſſion of loud laughter never ihed.” MALONE. 

9 Lite Muſcovites, or Ruſſians :] The ſettling commerce in Ruſiia was, 
at that time, a matter that much ingroſſed the concern and converiation 
of the public. There had been ſeveral embaſhes employed thither en 
that occaſion ; and ſeveral tracts of the manners and ſtate of that nation 
written: ſo that a maſk of Muſcovites was as good an entertainment to 
the audience of that time, as a coronation has been ſince. WARBURTON: 

1 — her face.] The firit folio, and the quarto 1598, have face. 
CorreQcd by the editor of the ſecond folio, MALONE. Pt 

[iſ 
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Prin. Therefore Ido it; and, I make no doubt, 
The reſt will ne'er come in ?, if he be out. 
There's no ſuch ſport, as ſport by ſport o*erthrown ; 
To make theirs ours, and ours none but our own : 
80 hall we ſtay, mocking intended game; 
And they, well mock'd, depart away with ſhame. - 
; [ Trumpets ſound within. 
Pi. The trumpet ſounds ; be maſk'd, the maſkers come. 


D The ladies mat. 


Fir the Kino, Bisox, LoxGaville,' and Duma, 
in Rufian habits, and maſted;: Mornu, Muficians, and 
Attendants. 


Mob. All hail, the richefl Ieautiet on the earth! 
Bey. Beauties no richer than rich taffata 3, 
Moth. A holy parcel of the faire? dames, 
The ladies turn their backs to him. 
That ever ſuru'd their—backs—to mortal views. 
Bir, . Their eyes, villain, therr eyes. 
Mob. That ever turn'd their eyes to mortal v.ews ! 
ut 
Bry. True, out, indeed. 
ib. Out of your favours, heaveniy ſpirits, vouchſafe 
Not to Leb 
bir. Unce 10 Zehold, rogue. 
Aa, Once to betbold with your ſun-Leamed eyet, 
—w!h your ſun-beamed eyes — 
ey. They will not anſwer to that epithet ; 
Jou were belt call it, daughter-beamed eyes. 
beth. They do not mark me, and that brings me out. 
ſir, Is this your perfectneſs? begone, you rogue. 
Ry. What would theſe ſtrangers? know their minds, 
Boyet : | 
It they do ſpeak our language, *tis our will 
| hat ſome plain man recount their purpoſes : 
Aww what they would. 


a = will ne'er come in] 'The quarto, 1598, and the ſolio, 1623, read 
es. The correction was made in the ſecond folio, Maroxx. 
lan rich taffata.} i. e. the taſſata maſks they wore to conceal 
bene ves. Boyet is ſneering at the abſurdity of complimenting the 
beauty of the ladies, when they were maſk' d. TuzoBALD. 
=_ line is given in the old copies to Biron. The preſent regulation 
1, Theobald's. MaLOR E. 
Boy. 
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Boy. What would you with the Princeſs ? 
Bir. Nothing but peace, and gentle viſitation. 
Ro. What would they, ſay they? 
Boy. Nothing but peace, and gentle viſitation, 
RS Why, that they have; and bid them fo be gone. 
Boy. She ſays, you have it, and you may be gone. 
King. Say to her, we have meuſur'd many miles, 
To tread a meaſure with her on this graſs, 
Boy. They fay that they have meaſur'd many a mile, 
To tread a meaſure * with you on this graſs. 
Rofſ. It is not ſo: aſ them, how many inches 
Is in one mile: if they have meaſur'd many, 
The meaſure then of one is eaſily told. 
Boy. If, to come hither you have meaſur'd miles, 
And many miles; the Princeſs bids you tell, 
How many inches do fill up one mile. 
Bir. Tell her, we meaſure them by weary ſteps. 
Boy. She hears herſelf. 
Reſ. How-many weary ſteps, 
Of many weary miles you have o'ergone, 
Are number'd in the travel of one mile? 
Bir. We number nothing that we ſpend for you; 
Our duty is ſo rich, ſo infinite, 
That we may do it itill without accompt. 
Veucifate to ſhew the funthine of your face, 
That we, like ſavages, may worſnip it. 
Roſ. My face is but a moon, and clouded too. 
Kin z. Pleſicd are clouds, that do as ſach clouds do 


4 To tread a meaſ”. re,] The mea ſuret were dances ſclemn and flow, 50 
in Orchefira, a prem by Sir {coun Davies, 1622: 
1 al the ivet hervon theſe meaſures go, 
« Are only ſpoi decs, ſolemn, grave. and flew.” 
They were performed at Court, and at public entertainments of the 
ſocieties of law and <quity, at their hails, on particular occaſions. [t 
was formerly net deemed incouſiſtent with propriety even for tae graveit 
perſons to join in them; and àccordingly at the revels which were ce- 
Icbrated-at the inns of court, it has uot been unmſuel for the ſirſt che 
racters of the law to become performers in treading the me:ſures. We 
Dugdale's Crigines Fudicialrs, NEED. 
See Beatrice's deſcription of this dance in Mu 1 


Alout Notbing« 


© 6 

p- 38. Matone. __— 3 
S FVoul fofe, bright moon, and theſe thy Pars —]) When Queen Eliza 1 | a 
aſked an ambaſſadour how. he liked her ladics, 4 is rd, {aid he, 10 1446 1 
Wy; 


of ſtars in preſence , A JAuNSON. 
Vouchlale, 
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lorchlae, bright moon, and theſe thy ſtars5, to ſhine 
[Thoſe clouds remov'd) upon our watry eyne. 
Bol. O vain petitioner ! beg a greater matter; 
Thou now requelt” ſt but moon- ſhine in the water. 
Xing. Then in our meaſure do but vouchſafe one change: 
Thou bid'ſt me beg : this begging 1s not ſtrange. 
R:{. Play, mufic, then: nay you mult do it ſoon, 
DM. ſer plays. 
Not vet; — no dance : thus change I like the moon. 
Lug. Will you not dance? How come you thus eltrang*d ? 
Ro 1 You took the moon at full; but now ſhe” 3 d. 
Ling. Let ſtill ſhe is the moon, and I the man 
10 muſic plays; vouchſaſe ſome motion to it. 
R,// Our ears vouchſafe it. 
Xing, But your legs ſhould do it. 
Ref Since you are r angers, aud come here by chance, 
Weh not be nice: take hands ;—we will not dance. 
King, Why take we hands then? 
N50. Only to part friends: 
Conrt'fy, ſcet hearts; and fo the meaſure ends. 
Hrg. More meaſure of this meaſure; be not nice. 
/. We can alford no more at ſuch a price. 
ns, Prize you yourſelves; What buys your company? 
Rf. Your abſence only. 
g. That cen never be. 
J. Then cannot we be bouglit: and ſo adieu; 
Trice to your viſor, a and half once to you! 
King, If you deny to dance, let's hold more chat. 
if. In private then. 
Ming, L am hell pl as'd with that. [They converſe apart. 
4% White-lund:d miſtreſs, one ſweet word with thee. 
Ein. Honey, and milk, and ſugar; there is three. 
Bir. Nay, then, two treys, (an If you grow fo nice,) 
Mctheglin, W ort, ** malmfey z W ell run, dice! 
There“ half a dozen ſweets. 
Priz. Seventh Tweet, adieu! 
dance you can cog ?, Ill play no mere with you. 
Bir. One word in ſecret. 


= tve man.] I ſuſpect, that a line which rhimed with this, has been 
. MALGNE, 


8 'Rce you can oog, To cg, 1 ſegzniſies to Falſiſy the dice, and 70 fa fify a 
ral. ve, or to lye, Jouxso. 


Prin. 
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Boy. What would you with the Princeſs? 
Bir. Nothing but peace, and gentle viſitation. 
Roſ. What would they, ſay they? 
Boy. Nothing but peace, and gentle viſitation, 
Roſ. Why, that they have; and bid them ſo be gone. 
Boy. She ſays, you have it, and you may be gone. 
King. Say to her, we have meaſur'd many miles, 
To tread a meaſure with her on this graſs. 
Boy. They ſay that they have meaſur'd many a mile, 
To tread a meaſure * with you on this graſs. 
Roſ. It is not fo : aſk them, how many inches 
Is in one mile: if they have meaſur'd many, 
The meaſure then of one is eaſily told. 
Boy. If, to eome hither you have meaſur'd miles, 
And many miles; the Princeſs bids you tell, 
How many inches do fill up one mile. 
Bir. Tell her, we meaſure them by weary ſteps. 
Boy. She hears herſelf. 
Roſ. How.many weary ſteps, 
Of many weary miles you have o'ergone, 
Are number'd in the travel of one mile? 
Bir. We number nothing that we ſpend for you; 
Our duty is ſo rich, ſo infinite, 
That we may do it itill without accompt. 
Vouchſafe to ſhew the funthine of your face, 
That we, like ſavages, may worſhip it. 
RS. My face is but a moon, and clouded too. 
King. Bleſſed are clouds, that do as ſach clouds do! 


— 


4 To tread a meaſure,) The meaſures were dances ſole mn and flow, 50 
in Orcheſtra, a poem by Sir ſohn Davies, 1622: 
- all the icet whercon theſe meaſures go, 
« Are only ſpondecs, ſolemn, grave. and flow.” 
They were performed at Court, and at public entertainments of the 
ſocieties of law and cquity, at their hails, on particular occaſions. It 
was formerly net deemed inconſiſtent with propriety even for the grayeit 
perſons to join in them; and accordinzly at the revels which were ce- 
lebrated at the inns of court, it has uot been unuſual for the firſt cha- 
racters of the law to become performers in treading the me-ſures. Sce 
Dugdale's Crigines Fudiciales, Ret. + ES 
See Beatrice's deſcription of this dance in Much 14s About Nothing. 
p- 38. Matove. ll 
5 Veul ſofe, bright moon, and theſe thy flars—] When Queen Eliza * 
aſked an ambaſſa our how he liked her ladics, 2 is rd, Iaid he, io fe 
of ſtars in preſence of tlc ſun, JouNsOx. 


Voucllaie, 


veil 
ce- 
cha- 
See 


bing. 


beth 


judge 


(af Cy 
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Vorch(afe, bright moon, and theſe thy ſtars , to ſhine 
(Those clouds remov'd) upon our watry eyne. 
h. O vain petitioner! beg a greater matter; 
Thou now requelt'it but moon-ſhine in the water. 
King. Then in our meaſure do but vouehſafe one change: 
Thou bid'ſt me beg: this begging is not ſtrange. 
Re. Play, muſic, then: nay you mult do it ſoon, 
D M. ſer plays. 
Not vet; — no dance: thus change I like the moon. 
Kins, Will you not dance? How come you thus eltrang'd ? 
Ro. You took the moon at full; but now ſhe's chang'd. 
Zing, Yet ſtill ſhe is the moon, and I the man“. 
Tie muſic plays; vouchſaſe ſome motion to it. 
N. Our ears vouchſafe it. 
Xing, But your legs ſhould do it. 
Ri. Since you are ſtrangers, aud come here by chance, 
Well net be nice: take hands ;—we will not dance. 
Mag. Why take we hands then? 
Ri. Only to part friends: 
Courtſy, ſwcet hearts; and ſo the meaſure ends. 
Xinr, More meaſure of this meaſure ; be not nice. 
J. We can afford no more at ſuch a price. 
hg. Prize you yourſelves; What buys your company? 
bf, Your abfence only. 
fig, That cen never be. 
%. Then cannot we be bouglit: and fo adieu; 
Trice to your viſor, and half once to you! 
King. If you deny to dance, let's hold more chat. 
If. in private then. ; 
ing. am bell pl-as'd with that. [They converſe apart. 
[ir White-lund:d miſtreſs, one ſweet word with thee. 
Prin, Honey, and milk, and ſugar; there is three. 
Bir, Nay, then, two treys, (au if you grow ſo mice, ) 
Metkeglin, wort, and malmſey z Well rua, dice! 
There”: half a dozen ſweets. 
Prin. Seventh ſweet, adieu! 
ace you can cog ?, III phy no mere with you. 
Bir. One word in ſecret. 


"ap 

3 ive man.] I ſuſpect, that a line which rhimed with this, has been 
a f MaloNx. 

te can cog,] To cog, ſignifies to falſify the dice, and to fa fify a 


* Or to lye, FOUNSON, 


7 


Prin. 
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Prin. Let it not be ſwect. * 
Zir. Thou griev'ft my gall. 
Prin. Gall? bitter. 


N 
Bir. Therefore meet; [ T hey converſe chart. 
Dum. Will you vouchſafe with me to change a word? 
Mar. Name it. 
Dum. Fair lady | 
Mar. Say you ſo? Fair lord—-- 
Take that for your fair lady. | 1 
Dum. Pleaſe it you, 
As much in private, and I'll bid adieu. 1 
DL They converſe apart. 
Cath, What, was your viſor made without a tongue? 
Long. I know the reaſon, Lady, why you aſk. 
Cath. O, for your reaſon! quickly, Sir; J long. , 
Long. You have a double tongue within your maſk, 
And would afford my ſpeechleſs vizor half. 
Cath. Veal, quoth the Dutchman $5; 1s not veal a calf? 
Long. A call, fair Lady? 
Cath. No, a fair Lord calf. - - 
Long. Let's part the word. 
Cath. No, I'll not be your half: 
Take all, and wean it; * may prove an ox. 
Leng. Look, how you butt yeurſelf in theſe ſharp mocks! . 
Will you give horns, chaſte Lady ? do not fo. 
Cath. Then die a calf, before your horus do grow. b 
Long. One word in private with you, ere I die. ; 
Cath, Bleat ſoftly then, the butcher hears you cry. 1 
L T hey converſe puri. a 
Boy. The tongues of mocking wenches are as keen g 
As is the razor's edge inviſible, 
Cutting a ſmaller hair than may be ſeen; th 
Above the ſenſe of ſenſe: fo ſenſible ; 
Seemeth their conference; their conceits have wings, 0 
Fleeter than arrows, bullets, wind, thought, ſwifter things- 
\Ref. Not one word more, my maids; break off, break off 
Bir. By heaven, all Cry-beaten with pure ſcoff! 10 
King. Farewel, mad wenches; you have ſimple wits. 4 
W; 
6 Veal, quot the Dutchman — I ſuppoſe by ven), ſhe means 1 
ſ-unded as foreigners uſually pronoence that word; and introduce thy 


merely for the ſake of the fubſequent queſtion. MALoNE. 


Prin, 


ced 


in. 
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Prin. Twenty adieus, my frozen Muſcovites.— 
[ Exeunt King, Lords, Moru, Muſic, and Attendants. 
Are theſe the breed of wits ſo wonder'd at ? 
Boy, Tapers they are, with your ſweet breaths puſPd out. 
Re. Well-liking wits ? they have; groſs, groſs ; fat, fat. 
Pein. O poverty in wit, kingly-poor flout ! 
Will they not, think you, hang themſelves to night ? 
Or ever, but in vizors, ſhew their faces ? 
This pert Biron was out of countenance quite. 
Ry. O, they were all in Jamentable caſes * ! 
The king was weeping-ripe for a good word. 
Prin. Biron did ſwear himſelf out of all ſuit. 
Mar. Dumain was at my ſervice, and his ſword : 
No point, quoth I * 3 my ſervant ſtraight was mute. 
Cath, Lord Longaville faid, i came o'er his heart; 
And trow you, what he call'd me? 
Prin. Qualm, perhaps. 
Cath, Yes, in good faith. 
Prin. Go, ſickneſs as thou art! 
Riſ. Well, better wits have worn plain ſtatute- caps 3. 


But will you hear ? the King is my love ſworn, 
Prins 
P11 tins wits) WWell-liiing is the ſame as e:vbonpoint,, So, in 
Je, ch. XXXIX. v. 4. Their young ones are in good-/"ting '" STEETENS, 
% Oer vere all, &c.)] O, which is not found in the firſt quarto or 
leo, was added by the editor of the ſecond folio. MaLoxe. 
V point, guoth 7;] Point in French is an adverb of negation; but, 
l properly ſpoken, is not ſounded like the point of aſword. A quibble, 
lowever, is intended. From this, and other paſſages, it appears, that 
eur our author was not well acquainted with the pronunciation of 
ie French language, or it was different formerly from what it is at 
Metent 
| The former ſuppoſition appears to me much the more probable of the 
Wo. 
In the Return from Parnaſſus 1606, Philomuſus ſays—“ Tit, tit, tit, 
un ernte; non d. et ficri,“ &c. See alſo Florio's Italian Dict. 1:98, in v. 
kuuto— never a whit ;—no foint, as the Frenchmen ſay.” 
MaroNnrz, 
iter wits have worn plain fPatute-caps.] This line is not uni- 
may underſtood, becauſe every reader docs not know that a ſtatute- 
is pert of the academical habit. Lady Roſaline declares that her 
apce.tion was diſappointed by theſe courtly ſtudents, and that better 
wm ght ed found in the common places of education. Jouxsox. 
7 en caps were enjoined by act of parliament, in the year 1571, 
n l3th ef quecn Elizabeth, to be worn by all above fix years of age 
wept the nobiFty and ſome others) on ſabbath-days and holy-days, 


Ader + 7 ale . 
tue penalty of ten groats, Ga kx. 


3 
Y 


think 
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Prin. And quick Bir6n bath, plighted faith to me. 
Cath, And Longawille was for my ſervice born, 
Mar. Dumain is mine, as ſure as bark on tree. 
Boy. Madam, and pretty miſtreſſes, give ear: 
Immediately they will again be here 
In their own ſhapes; for it can never be, 
They will digeit this harſh indignity. 
Prin, Will they return? 
Bay. They will, they will, God knows; 
And leap for joy, though they are lame with blows: 
Therefore, change favours; and, when they repair, 
Blow like ſweet roſes in this ſummer air. 
Prin, How blow? how blow ? ſpeak to be underſtood, 
Bay. Fair ladics, maſſe'd, are, roſes in their bud: 
Diſmaſk'd, their damalk ſweet commixture ſkewn, 
Are angels vailing clouds, or roſes blown 4. 
Prin. Avaunt, perplexity ! What ſhall we do, 
If they return in their own ſhapes to woo ? 
R/. Good Madam, if by me you'll be advis'd, 
Let's mock them ſtill, as, well knows, as diſguis'd: 
Let us complalg 2 them what, fools were here, 


— 4 > 


Diſguis'd like Muſcovites, in napexis Sr ; 


I think my own interpretation of this is right. JounNso0N, 

Probably the meaning ig—better wits may be found among the cilis ent, 
who are not in general remarkable ſor ſallies of imagination. In Mar- 
ſon's Dutch Courtezan, 1005, Mrs, Mulligrub ſays— though my 
huſband be a citizen, and his cap's made of weel, yet I have wit. 
Again, in the Family of Love, 1608 : © Tis a law enacted by the * 
mon council of /2tute-caps,” Again, in Newes from Hell, brought by 1 
Devil's carrier, 1606 ; * —in a bowling alley, in a fal- cap, like 2 fi- 
Leer.“ STEEVERS. i 

The ſtatute mentioned by Dr. Grey was repealed in the ycar 1897. 
The epithet by which theſe ſtatute - caps are deſcribed, © plain am 
caps, induces me to believe the interpretation given in the ut 
note by Mr. Steevens, the true ne. The king and his lords pro av 
wore hats adorned with ſcathers. So they are repreſented in the _ 
prefixed to this play in Mr. Rowe's edition, probably from ſome age 
tradition. MaLoNe. : 

4 Are angels vailing clouds, er roſes blown.) Ladies unmaſe d, ſays 28 
are like angels wailing clouds, or letting thoſe clouds which obſcure 
brightneſs, fink from before them. Jouns0N. : Fry 

To avaie comes from the Fr. av, Terme de batelier] down, 75 5 
ward, down the ſtream. So, in Lancham's Narative of 2 2 2 
beth's Entertainment at Kenelzworth=Cafile, 1575: — 4s on 4 ca- 
when the water is avail'd,” STEEVENs. 

5 — ſhapeleſs gear ;] Shops for uncouth, WAABVATOR. 


And 
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aud wonder, what they were; and to what end 
heir ſuallow ſhows, and prologue vilely penn'd, 
And their rough carriage ſo ridiculous, 
Should be preſented at our tent to us. 
yy. Ladies, withdraw; the gallants are at hand. 
Prin, Whip to our tents, as rocs run over land. 
[ Exeunt PxixcxSS“, Ros. Cart. and Max. 


* . 


Tier the KinG, Biko, LoxGAviLL E, and DUMAIN, in ſheir 
proper halbils. 


44 
257%. Gone to her tent: Pleaſe it your Majeſty, 

Command me any ſervice to her thither? 
Zing. That the vouchſafe me audience for one word. 
B, I will; and fo will he, I know, my Lord. [ Extte 
B. Tis fellow necks? up wit, as pigeons peas * 3 

Anl utters it again when God doth jucale ! 

He is wit's pedler ; and retails his wares 

A wikes, and waſſels ?, meetings, markets, fairs; 

And we that fell by groſs, the Lord doth know, 

Rave not the grace to grace it with ſuch ſhow. 

This gallant pins the wenches on his ſleeve; 

Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve: 


Ee can carve too, and lifp * ; Why, this is he, 


Lug. Fair Sir, God fave you | Where's the Princeſs ? 


That 
v Fxeunt Princeſs, &c. ] Mr. Theobald ends the ſcurth act here. 


OUNSON, 
Nella pecks—] This is the reading of the firſt 3 The 
010 ht. 
at the original is the true reading, is aſcertained by one of. Naſhe's 
7s; C, Tears over Feruſalem, 1594: * "The ſower ſcattered ſome 
kece by the highway fide, which the foulcs of the ayre pect'd up.” 
MALoNE. 


py 


"—a: pigeons peer ;] This expreſſion is proverbial ; 
* Children pick up words as pigcons fear, 
% Aud utter them again as God ſhall pleaſe,” 
dee Huy 5 CoileTien, STEEVENS., 
— vwaſſels,] le were meetings of ruſtic mirth and intemper- 
Me, STEEVENS, 
Was beal.that is, be of health, was a ſalutation firſt uſed by the Lady 
cha to Ring Vortiger. Afterwards it became a cuſtom in villages, 
new year's eve and twelfth night, to carry a Waſſel or Waſſail bowl 
nom houſe to houſe, which was preſented with the Saxon words above 
wtioned, Hence in proceſs of time waſſel ſignified intemperance iu 
s, and alſo a meeting for the purpoſes of feſtivity. Maroux. 
le cua car ve too, and liſp :] I cannot cog, (ſays Falſtaff, in the Merry 
Wives 
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That kiſs'd his hand away in courteſy ; 
This is the ape of form, Monſieur the nice, 
That, when he plays at tables, chides the dice 
In honourable terms; nay, he can ſing 
A. mean * moſt meanly ; and in uſhering, 
Mend him who can : the ladies call him, ſweet I 
The ſtairs, as he treads on them, kiſs his feet: 
This is the flower that ſmiles on every one, 
To ſhew his teeth as white as whales bone 3 : 
And conſciences, that will not die in debt, 
Pay him the due of honey-tongued Boyet. 

King. A bliſter on his ſweet tongue, with my heart, 
That put Armado's page out of his part ! 


Enter the Paixerss, v/2er'd by BoyeTt; Rosatixe, Maris, 
CATHARIN E, and Attendants. 


Bir. See, where it comes! - Ichariour, what wert thou 
Till nis mad man mew'd thee? and what art thou now ? 
Aing. All hail, ſweet Madam, and fair time of day! 
Prin. Fair, in all hail, is foul, as 1 conceive. 
King. Conſtrue my ſpeeches better, if you may. 
Prin, 'Then wiſh me better, I will give you leave. 
King. We came to viſit you: and purpoſe now 
To lead yon to our court: vouchſafe it then. 
Prin. This ſield ſhall hold me; and ſo hold your vow: 
Nor God, nor I, delight in perjur'd men. 
King. Rebuke me not for that which you provoke ; 
The virtue of your eye mult break my oath 5. 


Prin. 


f "MY f theſe 
Wives of Windſor, ) and ſay thou art this and that, Ike _ of th 
2 4 ; 10 en 1 en's apparet—. 
in wthorn buds, that come like women in m : 
Mint ha N Mato. 
2 Amcan—] The nenn, in muſic, is the tenor. W 
3 — as Whales bon? :] The Saxon genitive caſe, So, in th 
ſummer Night's Dream: x 
«. Swifter than the moones ſphere. ; 3 
1 2 1 NOIe 17% 
It ſhould be remembered that ſome of our ancient writers ** ck 
to be part of the bones of a whale, Thejſame ſimile occurs 8 F wy 
letter romance of Sir Erlamoure of Artoys, in that of Sir J/mnbras, 
gutr 7 rec, STEEVENS 
The Sg ire of Lo v Deg 5 „ 
As white as whales bone, is a proverbial compa 2 bol 
s x 1. . 7 v, fol 
See Spenſer's Faery Dacen, b. ili. c. 1. ft. 15; and Lo 
14. edit. 1567. T. WARTON, YN 
T 4 . g ie *0 
4 — Behaviour, what wrt thov,) Behaviour here i gn ficg— 
ſtudied manners. MaLoxE. 


' 
"E. 57” lere the author 
5 The virtue F your cye muſt heal my oath.) 1 believe xs 


e 1 1 ide 


urtly or 


- 
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Prin. You nick-name virtue: vice you ſhould have ſpoke ; 
For virtue's office never breaks men's troth. 
Now, by my maiden honour, yet as pure 
As the unſully'd lily, I proteſt, 
A world of torments though I ſhould endure, 
I would not yield to be your houſe's gueſt: 
So much I hate a breaking cauſe to be 
Of heavenly oaths, vow'd with integrity. 
King. O, you have liv'd in deſolation here, 
Unſeen, unviſited, much to our ſhame. 
Prin, Not ſo, my Lord; it is not ſo, I ſwear 
We have had paſtimes here, and pleaſant game: 
A meſs of Ruſſians left us but of late. 
King, How, Madam? Rufhans ? 
Prin. Ay, in truth, my Lord; 
Trim gallants, full of courtſhip, and of ſtate. 
Riſ. Madam, ſpeak true: It is not ſo, my Lord: 
My Lady, (to the manner of the days,) 
In courteſy, gives undeſerving praiſe. 
We four, indeed, confronted were with four 
In Ruſſian habit: here they ſtay'd an hour, 
And talk'd apace ; and in that hour, my Lord, 
They did not bleſs us with one happy word. 
dare not call them fools ; but this I think, 
When they are thirſty, fools would fain have drink. 
Bir. This jeſt is dry to me.—My gentle ſweet *, 
Your wit makes wiſe things fooliſh : when we greet 7 
With eyes beft ſeeing heaven's fiery eye, 
Dy light we loſe light: Your capacity 


means that the virtue, in which word goodneſs and porver are both com- 
priked, v diele the cbligation of the aath., The Princets, in her an- 
wer, takes the moſt invidious part of the ambiguity. Jounsow. 

My geat!- fveet,] The word my, which is wanting in the firſt quarto, 
end tolio, I heve ſupplicd. Sweet is generally uſed as a ſubſtantive by 
our author, in his addreſſes to ladies. So, in The Winter's Tale: 

* —— When you ſpeak, frocet, 
I'd have you do it ever.” 
Again, in the Merchant Venice: 
And now, good ect, ſay thy opinion.” 
Agun, in Othello : 
* O, my feeet, 
l prattle out of tune.” 
The editor of the ſecond folio, with leſs probability, (as it appears to 
reads—f4ir, gentle, ſweet. MaALoNe. 
= when we greet, &c.] This is a very lofty and elegant compli- 
ment. Joux sox. 
Is 


me,) 
7 
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Is of that nature, that to your huge ſtore 
Wiſe things ſeem fooliſh, and rich things but poor. 
Rof. This proves you wile and rich; for in my eye— 
Bir. I am a fool, and full of poverty. 
Ne. But that you take what doth to you belong, 
It were a fault to ſnatch words from my tongue. 
Bir. O, I am yours, and all that J poſſeſs. 
Reſ. All the fool mine? 
Bir. I cannot give you Teſs. 
Neſ. Which of the vors was it, that you wore ? 
Bir. Where? when? what vizor? why demand you this! 
Roſ. There, then, that vizor ; that ſuperfluous caſe, 
That hid the worſe, and ſhew'd the better face. 
King. We are deſery'd: they'll mock us now downtiglit, 
Dum. Let us confeſs, and turn it to a jeſt. 
Prin. Amaz'd, my Lord? Why looks your highneſs fac? 
Ro Help, hold his brows! he'll fwoon ! Why look you 
ale ?— 
Sca- ſick, I think, coming from Muſcovy. 
Lir. Thus pour the ſtars down plagues for perjury. 
Can any faceof braſs hold longer out ?— 
Here ſtand I, Lady; dart thy {kill at me; 
Bruiſe me with ſcorn, confound me with a flont ; 
Thruſt thy ſharp wit quite through my ignorance ; 
Cut me to pieces with thy keen conceit ; 
And I will wiſh thee never more to dance, 
Nor never more in Ruſſian habit wait. 
O! never will I truſt to ſpeeches penn'd, 
Nor to the motion of a ſchool-boy's tongue; 
Nor never come in vizor to my friend; 
Nor woo in rhime, like a blind harper's ſong: 
Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, 
Three-pil'd hyperboles, ſpruce aſfectionò, 
Figures pedantical; theſe ſummer-flies _ 
Have blown me full of maggot oftentation : 


6 Three i'd linterloles, ſpruce aſſection,] The modern editor: 15 
—effeaation. 1 Here is no need of change. We already in tas ply 
have had rie ſor afefaiion — witty without aſfrc7ron. 20 
word wa uſed by our author and his contemporaries, as a quadriſyla. le; 
ard the rhime ſuch as they thought ſuſſiciert. MAN. 
| *Three-pil'd/byperboles, A metaphor from the pile of velret, 
Winter's Tale, Autolycus ſays, I have worn three-pile. 


go, in thc 
CT EEVENT 


I d 
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do forſwear them: and I here proteſt, 

By this white glove, (how white the hand, God knows!) 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſs'd 

ln ruſſet yeas, and honeſt æerſcy noes: 
And, to begin, wech- ſo God hep me, la!— 
My love to thee is found, ſans crack or flaw. 

100 Sans /ans, I pray you?. 

Bir. Yet I have a trick 
(f the old rage :—bear with me, I am fick; 
[ll leave it by degrees. Soft, let us ſee;— 
Write, Lord have mercy" upon" tts ©, on thoſe three; 
They are infected, in their hearts it lies; 
They have the plague, and caught it of your eyes: 
Thele lords are viſited; you are not free. 
fer the Lord's tokens on you do I fee. 

Prin, No, they are free, that gave theſe tokens to us. 

Hir. Our ſtates are forfeit, feek not to undo us. 

N. It is not fo; for how can this be true, 
Taat you ſtand forfeit, being thoſe that fue * ? 

Bir, Peace: for I will not have to do with you. 

Ri. Nor ſhall not, if I do as I intend. 

Bir. Speak for yourſelves, my wit is at an end. 

ins, Teach us, ſweet Madam, for our rude tranſgreſſion 
ore tat excuſe, 

Fin. The faireſt is confeſſion. 
vere you not here, but even now, diſguis'd? 
* ans, ſuns, 7 Aran ver.] It is Tearce worth remarking, that the con- 
r here is ovſcured by the punctuation. It ſhould be written Sant 8ANS, 
e ent $ANS; without French words: an aflectation of which 
Pn 0 been enilty in the laſt line of his ſpeech, though juſt before 
c Had. /t arm all at in phraſes, terms, &c. TrRwRHmrr. 
_ ile, Lord have mercy on us] This was the inſcription put upon 
= 607 44 the houſes infected with the plague, to which Biron com- 
E572 love of himſelf and his compauions, and purſuing the meta- 
bade the teens likewiſe on the ladies. The tokens of the plague 
ente pors or diſcolorations, by which the inſection is known to 
Kfeceixed, TOUNSON, 

9, in Sir Thomas Overhury's Characters, 1616: © Lord bave mercy on 
? * wh ph: over their doors, for debt is a moſt dangerous city 
geen NIALo NR. 


. 
6 
— 9 
CUTL 


* uf 
* 2 * 


bog can this be truc, 
vat 1 5014 4.9 - 223, -of 2. 1 
hes b. * s foould forfeit, being thoſe that ſue ] That is, how can 


_—* able to ſorfeiture that begin the proceſs? The jeſt lies in 
Lendignity of /r, which ſigniftes to proſecute by law, or to offer 4 


en. cn. Jouxsox. 
King. 
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King. Madam, I was. 

Prin. And were you well advis'd ? 
King. I was, fair Madam. 

Prin. When you then were here, 

What did you whiſper in your Lady's ear ? 

King. That more than all the world I did reſpect her. 
Prin. When ſhe ſhall challenge this, you will reject her, 
King. Upon mine honour, no. 

Prin. Peace, peace, forbear ; 

Your oath once broke, you force not to forſwear 3, 
Aing. Deſpiſe me, when I break this oath of mine, 
Prin. I will; and therefore keep it :—Rofaline, 

What did the Ruſſian whiſper in your ear? 

Roſ. Madam, he ſwore, that he did hold me dear 

As precious eye-fight ; and did value me 

Above this world: adding thereto, moreover, 

That he would wed me, or elſe die my lover. 

Prin. God give thee joy of him! the noble Lord 

Moſt honourably doth uphold his word. 

King. What mean you, Madam? by my life, my troth, 

I never {wore this lady ſuch an oath. 

Roſ. By heaven, you did; and to confirm it plain, 

You gave me this: but take it, Sir, again. 

King. My faith, and this, the Princeſs I did give; 

I knew her by this jewel on her ſleeve. 

Prin. Pardon me, Sir, this jewel did ſhe wear ; 

And Lord Biron, I thank him, is my dear :— 

What ; will you have me, or your pearl again ? 

Bir. Neither of either“; I remit both twain.— 

I ſee the trick on't ; Here was a conſent 5, 

(Knowing aforchand of our merriment, ) 


3 — you force not to forfevenr.) You ferce not 1s the ſame with J 
male ro difficulty. This is a very juſt obſervatiop. The crime which 
has been once committed, is committed again with leſs — 

04x50! 

So, in Warner's Albion' England, b. x. ch. 59 : 

« — he reed not to hide how he did err.“ STEEVENS. 4 

” 4 Neither of cither;] This ſeems to have been a common 2 

in our author's time. It occurs, in the London Prodigal, 1605, and ot 
comedics. MALONE. : . 
5 — @ conſent] i. e. a corſpiracy. So, in X. Henry J. Part i.: 
2 the ſtars | 

hat have conſexted to King Henry's death.“ STECVENS: 


T 


Mp * * : 2 
2 * . . 2 22 


2 
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To daſh it like a Chriſtmas comedy : 

dome carry-tale, ſome pleaſe-man, ſome ſlight zany of 

dome mumble- news, ſome trencher-knight ?, ſome Dick— 
That ſmiles his cheek in jeers * ; and knows the trick 

To make my lady laugh, when ſhe's diſpos'd— 

Told our intents before: which once diſelos'd, 

The ladies did change favours ; and then we, 

Following the ſigns, woo'd but the ſign of ſhe. 

Now, to our perjury to add more terror, 

We are again forſworn ; in will, and error. 


6 zany,] A zany is a buffoon, a Merry Andrew, a groſs mimic. 
DTEEVENS>, 
! ſome trencher-knight,] Sec below: 
« And ſtand between her back, Sir, and the fire, 
« Holding a trencher, &c.” MALONE. 

b — ſome Dick, 

That ſmiles bis cheek in jeers;] The old copics read—in yeeres. 
The preſent emendation, which J propoled ſome time ago, I have ſince 
obſerved, was made by Mr. Theobald. Dr. Warburton endeavours to 
ſupport the old reading, by explaining years to mean wrinkles, which 
long alike to laughter and old age. But allowing the word to be 
ſed in that licentious ſenſe, ſurely our author would have written, not 
i, but iato, years—1. e. into wrinkles, as in a paſſage quoted by Mr. 
weevens from Toelfth Night : — he does ſmile bis cheek inte more 
las than is in the new map, &c.”* The change being ouly that of a ſin- 
ge letter for another nearly reſerabling it, I have placed cer, (formerly 
elt jeeres in the text. The words—jeer, flout, and mech, were much 
wore in ule in our author's time than at preſent. 

In Othello, 1622, the former word is uſed exactly as here: 

And mark the jeers, the gibes, and notable ſcorns, 
„That dwell in every regiva of his face.” 

A the end add— 4 gain, in The Epiſih Dedicatorie to Naſhe's Have 
wih you to Saffron Wi/a'den, 1590; © — nor Dick Swaſh, or D-ſpera!- 
I, that's ſuch a terrible cutter at a chine of beefe, and devourcs 
wire meat at ordinaries in diſcourſing of his ſraies, and deep acting of his 
lung and hewing, than would ferve half a dozen brewers draymen.” 

MALoNE., 

Out-roaring Dick was a celebrated finger, who, with W. Wimbars, 
Stud by Henry Chettle, in his Kixp HareTs Daetame, to have got 
wy hillings a day by finging at Braintree fair, in Efſex. Ferhaps this 
Wren croll was here in our author's thoughts. This circumſtance 
bons lupport to tile emendation now made. From the following 
Page in Sir Jon Ofdcaftle, 16Q0, it ſeems to have been a common 
den lor a noiſy {Waggerer : 

* O hy, Sir, ke's a deſperate Dick indeed; 
Bar kim your houſe.” 
u, m Nemp's Nine Daies Wonder, &c. 4to. 16c0 : 
Aby arm'd with a poking ſtick 
* ll dare to challenge cutting Dick,” Maloxx. 


or. IV. N Much 


A2 
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Much upon this it is?: — And might not you to 
Foreſtal our ſport, to make us thas wy Ein 
Do not you know my lady's foot by the ſquire ? 
And laugh upon the apple of her eye? 
And ſtand between her back, Sir, ex, the fire, 
Holding a trencher, jeſting merrily ? 
You put our page out: Go, you are allow'd * ; 
Die when you will, a ſmock ſhall be your ſhrowd. 
You leer upon me, do you; there's an eye, 
Wound«s like a leaden fword. 
Boy. Full merrily 8 
Hath this brave manage 3, this career been run, 


Bir. Lo, he is tilting ſtraight ! Peace ; I have done. 


Enter CosTary. 


Welcome, pure wit! thou partelt a fair fray, 
Coft. O Lord, Sir, they would know, 
Whether the three worthics ſhall come in, or no. 
Bir. What, are there but three ? 
Ct. No, Sir; but it is vara fine, 
For every one purſents three, 
Bir. And three times thrice is nine. 
Coft. Not ſo, Sir; under correction, Sir; I hope, it i: 
not ſo : 
You cannot beg us“, Sir, I can aſſure you, Sir; we know 
what we know : 
I hope, Sir, three times thrice, Sir— 
Bir. Is not nine. 


Ti 


9 Much upen this it is :] Dr. Johnſon would give theſe words to 
et. MaLoxE. 
wn by the ſquire ?] From efquicrre, Fr, a rule or fquore. The = 
is nearly the ſame as that of the proverbial expreſſion in our _ 7 
guage, be bath got the leugtb of ber foot; i. e. he hath humoured her 
long, that he cen perſuade her to what he pleaſes. Heal. 2 
Sguire in our author's time was the common term for a rule. See ” 
ſheu's Di&, in v. The word occurs again in the Winter's 7. ule, Mato: ' 
2 — Go, you areallow'd;] i. e. you may ſay what you will; you are 
a liceaſed fool, a common jeſter, So, 1a Twelfth Night : 
& There is no ſlander in an allow'd fool.” WARBURTON- * 
3 Hath this brave manage—] The old copy has manager. Corre 
r. Theobald. Marowe. 
py cannot beg us—] That is, we are not fools; our bor _ 
cannot beg the wardſhip of our perſons and fortunes. One vi tne ies 
teſts of a natural is to try whether he can number. Joux s- 4 
Ws 
. 
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Coft Under correction, Sir, we know whereuntil it doth 


nt. 
ir By Jove, I always took three threes for nine. 

Cy. O Lord, Sir, it were pity you ſhould get your living 
by reckoning), Sir 

Bir. How much is it? 

Coft. O Lord, Sir, the parties themſelves, * Wa, Sir, 
wil herr whereuntil it doth amount: for mine own part, 1 
im as they ſay, but to parfect one man—C'en one poor mans; 
Pompion the great, Sir. 

Bir. Art thou one of the worthies ? 

Cy. It pleaſed them, to think me worthy of Pompey 
the Great : for mine own part, I know not the degree of the 
worthy ; but I am to ſtand for him C. 

Bir. Go, bid them prepare. 

Cy}, We will turn it finely off, Sir; we will take ſome 

care. [Exit Coſtard. 

King, Biron, they will ſhame us, let them not approach. 

| Bir. We are ſhame-proof, my Lord: and *tis ſome policy 
To have one ſhow worſe than the King's and his company. 

Ming. I ſay, they ſhall not come. 

Prin, Nay, my good Lord, let me 0'er-rule you now; 

That ſport beſt pleaſes, that doth leaſt know how: 
Where zeal ſtrives to content, and the contents 
* Die in the zeal of them which it preſents ?, 


Their 


ene man, e' en one poor man} The old copies read ii one poor 
mn, For the emendation | am anfwerable. The fame miſtake has 
happened in ſeveral places in our author's plays. Sce my note on Al's 
Well that Ends Well, Act. i. ſc. iii. You are ſhallow, madam,” &c. 
MarLoNz. 
5 I lroto net the degree of the worthy, &c.] This is a ftroke of ſatire 
wich, to this hour, has Toft nothing of its force. Few performers are 
| Kt us about the hiſtory of the character they are to repreſent, 


No OTEEVENS., 
1 port bet plenſes, that doth te rf? knozy hop © 
IC Whore ze ol fri es to content, ard tbe contents 

Lie in the x of them vbich it 'prefextr, &c 4 The quarto 1793, 


* the folio ” (23, Tead—r of that which it pretents. Ihe context. f 


Clearly ſhows that hem (which, as the paſſage is unintelligible in 
im torm, 1 have xentured to fibftitzte;) was the poct s word. 


1 for gol is common in our author; So, (to give one inſtance out 
*many,) in tbe Merchant + emice 7 


+» 


a civil doctor, 
il did refuſe three thouſand ducats of me:“ 


N 2 
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Their form confounded makes moſt form in mirth ; 
When great things labouring periſh in their birth #, 
Bir. A right deſcription of our ſport, my Lord, 


Enter AR MApo. 


Arm, Anointed, I implore ſo much expence of thy royal 
ſweet breath as will utter a brace of words. 


[Arm. converſes with the King, and delivers him a paper, 
Prin. Doth this man ſerve God? 
Bir. Why aſk you? 
Prin, He ſpeaks not like a man of God's making. 


and ym and yt were eaſily conſounded; nor is the falſe concord in- 
troduced by this reading [of them who preſents it,] any objection to it; 
for every page of theſe plays ſurniſhes us with examples of the kind! 
So dies 1n the preſent line, for thus the old copy reads; though here, 
and in almoſt every other peſſage where a ſingular corruption occurs, | 
have followed the example oi niy predeceſſors, and correRed the error, 
Where rhimes or metre, however, are concerned, it is impoſſible, Thus 
we muſt ſtill read in Cymd. in, lies, as in the line before us, preſents : 
« And Phœbus 'gins to riſe, c 
His ſteeds to water at thoſe ſprings 
« On chalic'd flowers that /ies. 
Again, in the play before us : rer 
„ That in this ſpleen ridiculous appears, | 
To check their folly, paſiion's ſolemn tears. 
Again in the Merchant Venice: | 
«& Whoſe own hard lings teaches them ſuſpect.“ 
Dr. Johnſon would read— 
Die in the zeal of him which {hem preſents. 
But him was not, I believe, abbreviated in old Mis. and thercfore uo! wer 
likely to have be-n confounded with that. ; tare 
The word it, I believe, refers to ſport. That ſport, ſays the Princels, 
Fleafes beſt where the attors are leaft Til ful 5 where zeal ſtrives to frcaje, 


and the centents, or, (us theſe exhibitions are immediately afterwards called 41 
great things, great attempts, periſh in the very att of being produc. d, from 4.e key 
erdent zeal of thoſe who preſent the orli ve entertain nent. 1o © green ad 
a play” is ſtill the phraſe of the theatre. It however may reſer to contents, chat 
and that wort! may mean the moſt material part of their exhibition. 

a ATALONE, thor 


This ſentiment of the Princeſs is very natural, but leſs gencrous t22n 
that of the Amazonizn Qucen, who ſays, on a like eccalion, in tat 
Midſummer Night's Dream : 

& 7 love not to ſe wwretchedugſs o'ercharg'd, | 

« Nor duty in hi: ſervice periſbing. JouxsoN.“ 

8 labouring per in their bir th. ] Labouring here incans, 

of parturition. So Roſcommon : : ; 
«© The mountains /abour'd, and a mouſe was born,” Naroxk. 


Ar mM. Feter 


in the ad Q ] 
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4m. That's all one, my fair, ſweet, honey monarch : 
tr, | proteſt, the ſchool-maſter is exceeding fantaſtical; too, 
rain; too, too vain: But we will put it, as they ſay, to 
ira della guerra. I wiſh you the peace of mind, moſt royal 
woplement * ! [Exit Axmavo. 

King. Here is like to be a good preſence of worthies : 
g preſents Hector of 'T'roy ; the ſwain, Pompey the great; 
ke pariſh curate, Alexander; Armado's page, Hercules; the 
lan, Judas Machabzus. 
4nd if theſe four wortbies * in their firſt ſhow thrive, 
Theſe four will change habits, and preſent the other five. 

Bir. There is five in the firſt ſhow. 

Kirg. You are deceiv'd, tis not fo. 

Br. The pedant, the braggart, the hedge-prieſt, the fool, 
ud the boy ;— 
Mate a throw at novum *, and the whole world again 
Cannot prick out 3 five ſuch, take each one in his vein. 

King. The ſhip is under fail, and here ſhe comes amain. 


[ Seats brought for the Aing, Princeſs, Oc. 
Pageant 


Iuiſb you the peace of mind, me? royal couplement! ] This fingulur 
rund is again uſed by our author in his 21ſt Sonnet: 

Making a ouplement of proud compare—, Matr. 

! 4nd if theſe four worthies, &e.] "Theſe two lines might have been 
G&loned as a ridicule on the concluſion of Selimus, a tragedy, 1594 : 

«* Tf this firſt part, gentles, do like you well, 
© The ſecond part ſhall greater murders tell.“ STzrvens. 

Irather think Shakſpeare alludes to the ſhifts to which the actors 
were reduced in the old theatres, one perſon often performing two or 
luree parts, MALONE. 

* Abate a throw at novum—] Abate throw —is the reading of the 
ig nal and authentic copies; the quarto 1598, and the folio, 1623. 
Atore throw, &c. was an arbitrary alteration made by the editor of the 
bond folio. I have added only the article, which ſeems to have been 
Wdvertently omitted. I ſuppoſe the meaning is, Except or put the 
dance of the dice out of the queſtion, and the world cannot produce 
tre ſuch as theſe, Abate, from the Fr. abetre, is uſed again by our au- 
dor, in the Came ſenſe, in All's Well that Ends Well : 

35 thoſe *bated, that inherit but the fall 

„  * Of the laſt monarchy.” , 

A bare throw at novum“ is to me unintelligible. Maroxe. 

Neue (or Novem) appears to have been ſome game at dice. SrEEv. 
Cantet prick out, &c.] Dr. Grey propoſes to read, pich out. So, 
uk Henry IV. P. i.: „Could the world pick thee out three ſuch ene- 
M5 agun ?” The old reading, however, may be right. To prick out, 


P Phraſe ill in uſe among gardeners, To prick may likewiſe have 
rence to vein, STEEVENS, 


N 3 Pick 
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Pageant of the Nine Worthies *, 


Enter Cos ranp arm'd, for Pompey, 
C. I Pompry am 


Bir. You lie, you are not he. 

C. I Pompey am— 

Boy. With libbard's head on knee 5. 

Bir. — ſaid, old mocker ; I muſt needs be friends with 

thee. | 

C I Pompey am, Pompey ſurnan'd the lig— 

Dum, The great. 

C/. It is great, Sir ;— Pompey ſurnamed the great; 
T hat oft in * with targe and ſhield, did made my foe to fevea! : 
And, travelling along this coaſt, I here am come by chance ; 
Aud lay my arms before the legs of this ſaveet laſs of France, 
[t your ladyſhip would ſay, Thanks, Pompey, I had done. 

Prin. Great thanks, great Pompey. 

C %. *Tis not ſo much worth; but, I hope, I was per- 
fect: I made a little fault in, grear. 

Bir. My hat to a halfpenny, Pompey proves the bell 


worthy. 


Pi. 4 is the reading of the quarto, 1598; Cannot prich out—that 
ct the folio, 1623. Our author uſes the ſame phraſe in his 20th 
Sonnet, in the fame ſenſe ;—gannzt poirt ont by g picture or nul. 
Again, in Julius Ceſar : 

% Will you be pric#”./ in number of our friends!“ Matrox. 

+ Pogeant ef the nine wortbies.} In MS, Harl. 2057, p. 31, i3 
The order of a ſhowe intended to be made Aug. I, 1621.“ 

„ 'Firſt 2 woodmen, &c. 

„St. George fighting with the dragon. 

„The g worthics in compleat armour with crownes of gould on their 
heads, every one having his eſquires ro beare before him his fheitd and 
penon of armes dreſſed according as theſe lords were accuſtomed to be: 
3 Aſſaralits, 3 Infidcls, 3 Chriſtiaus. 

After them, a Fame, to declare the rare virtues and noble deedes of 
the 9 worthye women.“ 

Such a pageant as this, we may ſuppoſe it was the deſign of Shak- 
ſpeare to ridicule, STEEVENS, 1 

5 b libbard's bead on Hue] This alludes to the old heroic habits, 
which on the knces and ſhoulders had uſually, by way of ornament, the 
reſemblance of a leopard's or lion's head. WarBURTON. _ 

8e Maſquine in Cutprave's Dictionary: The repreſentation of 4 
lyon's head, &c. upon the elbow or knee of ſome old-faſhioned ray 

The libbard, as ſome of the old Engliſh gloſſaries inform us, is the 
male of the panther, STEEVENS. 


Luie 
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Enter NATHANIEL arm'd, for Alexander. 


Nath. IVhen in the world I liv'd, I was the world”s com- 
mander ; 


By eaſt, weſt, north, and fouth, I ſpread my conquering might : 
My 'ſcutcheon plain declares, that I am Aliſunder. | 
Boy. Your noſe ſays, no, you are not ; for it ſtands too 
right “. 
Bir. Your noſe ſmells, no, in his moſt tender-ſmelling 
knight. 
Prin. The conqueror is diſmay'd: Proceed, good Alex- 


ander. . 
Nuh, IWhen in the world I liv'd, I was the world's com- 


mander ; 

By. Mot true, 'tis right; you were ſo, Aliſander. 

ir. Pompey the great 

Cot. Your ſervant, and Coſtard. 

Bir. Take away the conqueror, take away Aliſander. 

Cit. O, Sir, [t9 Nath. ] you have overthrown Alifander 
the conqueror! You will he ſcraped out of the paint- 
ed cloth for this: your lion, that holds his polkax ſit- 
ing on a'cloſe-ſtool 7, will be given to A-jax*: he will 
te the ninth worthy. A conqueror, and afeard to ſpeak ! 
nn away for ſhame, Aliſander. [ Nath. retires. } There, 


* — it fands too right.] It ſhould be remembered, to reliſh this joke, 

that the head of Alexander was obliquely placed on his ſhoulders. 
STEEVENS, 

lr, that hols his pell-ax, ſitting on a cloſe-/'ool,] This alludes to 
be arms given in the old hiſtory of the Nine Worthies, to © Alexander, 
the which did beare geules, a lion or, ſeiante in a chayer, holding a battell- 
argent.“ Leigh's Accidence of Armory, 1597. p. 23. Tor Er. 

* Ajax; ] There is a conceit of Ajax and a jatkes. JOuNs0N, 

This conceit, paltry as it is, was uſed by Ben Jonſon, and Camden 
de antiquary. Ben, among his Epigrams, has theſe two lines: | 

„And I could wiſh, for their cternis'd ſakes, 

My muſe had plough'd with his that fung Ajax.“ 
Camden, in his Remains, having mentioned the French word per, 
lays, « Enquire, if you underſtand it not, of Cloacina's chaplains, or 
{ch as are well read in Ag. 

1 alſo Sir John Harrington's New Diſcourſe of a flale Subject, called, 
7 Metamorphoſis of Ajax, 1596; his Anatomie of the metamor beſed 
Jax, no date; and Ulyſſes upon Ajax, 1596. All theſe perform- 
dees are founded on the ſame conceit, of Ajax and Aab. To the 
a of them a licenſe was refuſed, and the author was forbid the court 
*r writing it. $7 REvexs. 5 


N 4 an't 
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an't ſhall pleaſe you; a fooliſh mild man; an honef 
man, look you, and ſoon daſh'd! He is a marvellous r 
neighbour, inſooth; and a very good bowler : but, for 
Aliſander, alas, you ſee, how *tis ;—a little o'er-parted 9 
But there are worthies a coming will ſpcak their mind in 
ſome other ſort. 


Prin. Stand aſide, good Pompey. 


272 


Enter HoLortrxes arm'd, for Judas, and Morn arm'(, 
for Hercules. 


Hol. Great [lercules is preſented by this imp, 
Whoſe club tilPd Cerberus, that three-headed canus 
And, when he vas a babe, a child, a ſhrimp, 
T hus did he flrangl? ſerpents in his manus : 

uoniam, he ſcemeth in minority ; 
Ergo, I come with this apology. 
Keep ſome Kate in thy ex, and vaniſh, [Exit MoTy, 
Judas Jam 

Dum. A Judas! 

Hol. Not Iſcariot, Sir. — 
Fudas J am, yclepe Machabens. 

Dum, Judas Machabzus clipt, is plain Judas, 

Bir. A kiſſing traitor; — How art thou prov'd Judas? 

Hol. Judas J am 

Dum. The more ſhame for you, Judas. 

Hol. What mean you, Sir ? 

Boy. To make Judas hang himſelf, 

Hol. Begin, Sir; you are my elder. 

Bir. Well follow'd : Judas was hang'd on an elder, 

Hol. I will not be put out of countenance. 

Bir. Becauſe thou haſt no face, 

Hol. What is this? 

Boy. A cittern head 

Dum. The head of a bodkin. 

Bir. A death's face in a ring. 

Long. The face of an old Roman coin, ſcarce ſeen. 

Boy. The pummel of Cæſar's faulchion. 

Dum. The carv'd-bone face on a flaſk *. 


9 — a Fittle oer-parted :] That is, the part or character allotted to 
him in this piece is too conſiderable, MALONE. _ 1 
1 4 cittern head.] Sov, in Decker's Match me in London, 1031: 

iS | , - 24 9 — ENS. 
« fiddling on a cittern with a man's broken head at it. STEEVENS 
2 i ier's * „ STEEVENS, : 
— on a flaſt.}] i. e. a ſoldier's powder-horn Bir 
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Bir. St. George's half-cheek in a brooch. 
Dum. Ay, and in a brooch of lead. | 
Bir. Ay, and worn in the cap of a tooth-drawer: And 
ow, forward; for we have put thee in countenance. 
Hil. You have put me out of countenance. 
Bir. Falſe ; we have given thee faces. 
Hel. But you have out-fac'd them all. 
Bir. An thou wert a lion we would do ſo. 
Bay. Therefore, as he is an aſs, let him g . 
And fo adieu, ſweet Jude! nay, why doſt thou ſtay ? 
Dum, For the latter end of his name. 
Bir. For the aſs to the Jude; give it him :—Jud-as, away. 
Hil. This is not generous, not gentle, not humble. 
By. A light for Monſieur Judas: it grows dark, he 
may itumble. [ Holofernes retires. 


Prin. Alas, poor Machabzus, how hath he been baited | 


Enter Ax MA DO arm'd, for Hector. 


Bir. Hide thy head, Achilles; here comes Hector in arms. 

Dun, Though my mocks come home by me, 1 will now 
de merry. _ 

Xing, Hector was but a Trojan; in reſpect of this. 

Bir. But is this Hector? | 

Dum. I think, Hector was not ſo clean-timber'd. 

Long, His leg is too big for Hector. 

Dum. More calf, certain. 

iy. No; he is beſt indued in the ſmall. 

Bir. This cannot be Hector. 

Dun. He's a god or a painter; for he makes faces. 

Arm. The arnei patent Mars, of lances the almighty, 
bave Hefor a gift— 

Dun. A gilt nutmeg “. 

Bir. A lemon. 

Ling. Stuck with cloves “. 


+ Dons: 


H. tor was but a Trojan—] A Trojan, I believe, was in the time 
1 Shakſpeare, a cant term for a if. So, in K. Henry I Part i.: 
Tut there are other Tan that thou dream'ſt not of, &c Again, in 
this lene, * —unl:\s you play the honeft Trojan, &c.” STEEvexs. 
1 4 gilt autmeg.) The quarto, 1598, read oift nutmeg; and if a 
9% nutmeg had not been mentioned by Ben Jonſon, (ſee Mr. Stecvens's 
ext note.) I ſhould have thought it right. So, we ſay, a t- horſe, &c. 
* | Martowe, 
; Stuck 7 cloves.) An orange fuck with clove: appears to have 
cha common n:w-year's gitt. So, Ben Johnſon, in bis Cin as 
N Aae 5 
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Dum. No, cloven. 


—_ Peace ! 

he armipoſent Marg, of lances © the almighty, - 
Gave Hector à gift, the heir of Ilion __ 

A man ſo breath d, that certain he would fight, ye ?, 

From morn till night, out of his pavilion, 

J am that flower — 

Dum. That mint, 

Long. That columbine, 

Arm. Sweet Lord Longaville, rein thy tongue, 

Long. I mult rather give it the rein; for it runs againſt 
Hector. 

Dum, Ay, and Hector's a greyhound, 

Am. The ſweet war-man is dead and rotten ; ſweet 
chucks, beat not the bones of the buried: when he breath'd, 
he was a man— But I will forward with my device; ſweet 
royalty, Lto the Princeſs.) beſtow on me the ſenſe of hear- 
ing. [Biron whiſpers Coſtard. 

Prin. Speak, brave Hector; we are much delighted. 

Arm. I do adore thy ſweet grace's flipper. 

Boy. Loves her by the foot. 

Du n. He may not by the yard. 

Arm. This Hefr far ſurmounted Hannital— 

Ct. The party is gone, fellow Hector, ſhe is gone; ſic 
15 two months on her way. | 

Arm. What mean'ſt thou? 

Cot. Faith, unleſs you play the heneft Trojan, the poor 
wench is caſt away : ſhe's quick ; the child brags in her belly 
already; 'tis yours. 

Arm. Doſt thou inſamonize me among potentates? thou 
ſhalt die. 

Cofl. Then ſhall Hector be whipp'd, for Jaquenetta that 
is quick by him; and hang'd, for Pompey that is dead 
by him. 

Dum. Moſt rare Pompey ! 

Boz, Renowned Pompey ! 

Bir. Greater than great, great, great, great, Pompe? * 
Pompey the huge ! 


Maſgre: * he has an orange and roſemary, but not a core to Ki 
it, A gilt nutmeg,is mentioned in the ſame piece, and on the lame 0c: 
caliun. STEEVENS, 

6 — of lances] i. e. of Jance men STEFVENS. 


7 — he xrould fight, yca,] Thus all the old copics. Pope ver? plauſid'y 


reads—be would ft ge; a common vulgariſm, STEEVENS: Dun 
* [4/78 
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Dum. Hector trembles. - 2 

Bir. Pompey is mod: More Ates, more Ates“ 3 fur 
them on, ſtir them on! 

Dum. Hector will challenge him. 

Bir. Ay, if he have no more man's blood in's belly than 


will ſup a flea. 

Arm. By the north pole, I do challenge thee. 

Cot. 1 will not fight with a pole, like a northern man ? ; 
I lah; Pd do it by the I pray you, let me bor- 
row my arms again. 

Dum. Room for the ineenſed worthies. 

Cyl. Tn do it in my thirt. 

Dum. Moſt reſolute Pompey ! | 

Meth. Maſter, let me take you a button-hole lower. Do 
you not ſee, Pompey is uneafing for the combat ? What mean 
you,? you will loſe your reputation. 

Arm. Gentlemen, and ſoldiers, pardon me; I will not 
combat in my ſhirt. 

Dum. You may not deny it; Pompey hath made the 
challenge. 

Arm. Sweet bloods, I both may and will. 

Bir. What reaſon have you fort ? 

Arm. The naked truth of it is, I have no ſhirt; I go 
woolward for penance. 

Mb. True, and it was enjoin'd him in Rome for want 
of linen * ; ſince when, I'll be ſworn, he wore none, but a 

diſh- 
ore Ates;] That is, more infligation. Ate was the miſchievous 
goudels that incited bloodſhed. JouxsoN, 

So, in X. Jol n by 

« An At, ſtirring him to war and ſtrife.” STEevens, 
ie a northern man;] Vir Borealis, a clown. See Gloſſury to 
Urry's Chaucer. FARMER. 

'—my arms] The weapons and armour which he wore in the cha- 
ner of Pompey. Joux$0N. 

*— it ccf enjoin'd him in Rome for want of linen : &c.] To go vv 
ward, | believe, was a phraſe appropriated to pilgrims and peniten- 
tries. In this ſenſe it ſeems to be uſed in Pierce Plozoman's Vifrons, 
Pall. xviii fol. 96. b. edit, 1550. It means cloatbed in wool, and not in 
inn, T. WarToON. 

; The ſame cuſtom is alluded to in Powel's Fifory of Wales, 1584 : 

The Angles and Saxons flew 1000 prieſts and monks of Bangor, with 
great number of lay-brethren, &c. wha were come barefooted and 
rear to crave mercy, &c.“ STEEVENS, 

In Ledge's Ticurnate Devils, 1 596, we have the charaQer of a 


i 
ſeo 9 
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diſh-clout of Jaquenetta's ; and that ?a wears next his hear: 
for a favour. | 


Enter MRCAPDE. 
Mer. God ſave you, Madam ! 


Prin. Welcome, Mercade ; 
But that thou interrupt'ſ our merriment. 
Mer. I am ſorry, Madam; for the news I bring, 
Is heavy in my tongue. The King your father— 
Prin. Dead, for my life. 
Mer. Even ſo; my tale is told. 
Bir. Worthies, away ; the ſcene begins to cloud. 
Arm. For mine own part, I breath free breath ; I have 
ſeen the day of wrong through the little hole of diſcretion 3, 
and I will right myſelf like a ſoldier. [ Exeunt Worthies, 
King. How fares your majeſty ? 
Prin. Boyet, prepare; I will away to- night. 
King. Madam, not ſo; I do beſeech you, ſtay. 
Prin. Prepare, I ſay.— I thank you, gracious Lords, 
For all your fair endeavours ; and entreat, 
Out of a new-ſad ſoul, that you vouchſafe 
In your rich wiſdom, to excuſe, or hide, 
The liberal! oppoſition of our ſpirits : 
If over-boldly we have borne ourſelves 
In the converſe of breath 5, your gentleneſs 
guilty of it. —Farewel, worthy Lord! 


fewaſbbuckler ; * His common courſe is to go always untrult ; except 
hen his birt is a waſting, and then he goes wwoolward.,” FARMER. 
To this ſpeech in the oldeſt copy Boy, is prefixed, by which detigna* 
tion moſt of Moth's ſpeeches are marked. Ihe name of Bel is ge- 
nerally printed at length, It ſeems better ſuited to Armado's page than 
to Boyet, to whom it has been given in the modern editions. MALoNE. 
3 T bave ſeen the day of wrong through ile liitle bole of diſcretion, [ be- | 
lieve he means, I ve billerto looked on the indignities 1 have received, 
With the eyes of diſcretion, (i. c. not been too ſotr ward to reſcnt them, and 
will inſiſt on ſuch ſutigfuction as will not diſgrace my character, which ts ys 
of a ſoldier, To have decided the quarrel in the manuer propoſed a 
his antagoniſt would have been at once a derogation from the honour 0 
4 ſoldier, and the pride of a Spaniard. f oY 
* One may ſe day at a little hole,” is a proverb in Rays Collection 
© Daylight will pcep through a little hole,” in Kelly's. STEEVENS: 
4 — liberal —] Free to exuſs, See p. 131. u. 9. STEEVENS: : 
In the converſe of breath—) Perhaps converſe may, in this line, M02! 
inter. Lange. Jo u N SON. 


A heavy 
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A heavy heart bears not an humble tongue 6, 
Excuſe me ſo, coming too ſhort of thanks 
For my great ſuit ſo eafily obtain'd. 
King. The extreme parts of time extremely form 
All cauſes to the purpoſe of his ſpeed ; 
And often, at his very looſe ?, decides 
That which long proceſs could not arbitrate : 
And though the mourning brow of progeny 
Forhid the ſmiling courteſy of love, 
The holy ſuit which fain it would convince * ; 
Yet ſince love's argument was firſt on foot, 
Let not the cloud of ſorrow juſtle it 
From what it purpos'd ; fince, to wail friends loſt, 
Is not by much ſo wholeſome, profitable, 
A; to rejoice at friends but newly found. | 
Prin. I underſtand you not; my griefs are double“. 
Bir. Honeſt plain words * beſt pierce the ear of grief ;— 
And by theſe badges underſtand the King. 
or 


5 An bexvy heart bears not an humble tongue J By bumble, the Princeſs 
ſcems to me an obſequioufly thankful, STEVENS, 

So, in the Merchont of Venice : 

„Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key 

„With *bated breath, and whiſpering bumbleneſs,”” &c. 
4 lenvy heart, ſays the Princeſs, does not admit of that verbal obeiſance 
wich is paid by the humble to thoſe whom they addreſs. Farewcl 
therefore at once. MALONE, 

t bis very looſe) At bis very looſe may mean, at the moment of his 
parting, 1, e. of his getting looſe, or away from us. STEEVENS. 
| * — which fain it would convince ;] We muſt read—which ſain would 
convince; that is, the entreaties of love which would fain over-porver 
get. So Lady Macbeth declares, © That ſbe will convince the cbamber- 
lams with vine.” Jounso0N, ; 

unde ſtund you net; my griefs are double.) I ſuppoſe, ſhe means, 
on account of the death of her father; 2. on account of not under- 
tarding the King's meaning —A modern editor, inſtead of double, reads 
n but the former is not at all likely to have been miſtaken, either by 
the J or the ear, for the latter. MActoNE. 

' Hineſt plain words, &c.] As it ſeems not very proper for Biron to 
wart the Princeſs for the King in the King's preſence at this critical mo- 
wat, bel the ſpeech is given to a wrong perſon. I read thus: 

Prin 7 underfland yeu not; my griefs are double : 
Hon Plain words beſt pierce the ear of grief. 
King. And by theſe badges, &c. JOuUNSON. 

Too mary authors ſacrifice propriety to the conſequence of their prin- 
al character, into whoſe mouth they are willing to put more than 
kitty belongs to him, or at leaſt the beſt things they have to ſay. The 

| original 
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For your fair ſakes have we neglected time, 
Play'd foul play with our oaths; your beauty, ladies, 
Hath much deform'd us, faſhioning our humours 
Even to the appaſed end of our intents ; 

And what in us hath ſeem'd ridiculous 

As love is full of unbefitting ſtrains ; 

All wanton as a child, fkipping, and vain ; 
Form'd by the eye, and therefore like the eye, 
Full of ſtrange ſhapes, of hahits, and of forms *, 
Varying in ſubjects as the eye doth roll 

To every varied object in his glance: 

Which party- coated preſence of looſe love, 

Put on by us, if, in your heavenly eyes, 

Have miſbecom'd our oaths and gravities, 
Thoſe heavenly eyes, that look into theſe faults, 
Suggeſted us to make 3 ; Therefore, ladies, 

Our love being yours, the error that love makes 
Is likewiſe yours: we to ourſelves prove falſe, 
By being once falſe for ever to be true 


original ad or of Biron, however, like Bottom in the Midſummer Nizl!'s 
Dream, might have taken this ſpeech out of the mouth of an inferior per- 
former. S1EEveNs, 

In a former part of this ſcene Biron ſpeaks for the King and the 
other lords, and being at length exhauſted, tells them, they muſt woo 
for themſclves, I helieve, therefore, the old copies are right in this te- 
ſpect; but think with Vr. Johaſan that the line © Honeſt, &c.” belongs 
to the Princcſs. Marene. 

2 Full of range ſpapes, of habits and of forms,] The ald capics read 
— Full of fraying ſhapes. Both the ſenſe and the metre appear to me 
to require the emendation which I ſuggeſted ſome time ago, * frong? 
ſhapes” might have been eaſily confounded by the car with the words 
that have becn ſubſtituted in their room. In Coriclanus we mect with 
a corruption of the ſame kind, which could only have ariſen in this ways 

„ Better to ſtarve 2 

« Than crave the higher [hire] which firſt we do deſerve. 
The following paſſages of our author will, 1 apprehend, ſully ſupport the 
correction that has been made: 

In him a plenitude of ſubtle matter, ; ; 

* Applied to cautels, all fange forms receives.” Lover's Complaints 
Again, in the Rape of Lucrece : 

„ the impreſſion of flrange kinds ; | 

« Is form'd in them, by force, by fraud, or ſxill.“ 

In X. Henry V. 4to. 1600, we have—Feorraging blood of French - 
bility, inſtead of Forrage in blood, &c. Mr. Capell, I find, has made 
the fame emendation. MaLoNE. 

3 Sugge/ted uu] That is, tempted us. Jonxsox. 


To 
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To thoſe that make us hoth fair ladies, you: 
And even that falſehood, in itſelf a fin, 
Thus purifies it ſelf, and turns to grace. 

Prin, We have receiv'd your letters, full of love: 
Your favours, the emhaſſadors of love; | | 
And, in our maiden cauneil, rated them 
At courtſhip, pleaſant jeſt, and courteſy, 

As bombaſt and as lining to the time : 

But more devout than this, in our reſpects I, 

Hare we not been; and therefore met your loves 
[n their own faſhion, like a merriment. 

Dum. Our letters, Madam, ſhew'd much more than jeft. 

Long. So did our looks. | 

Roſ. We did not quate them ſo 5. 

King. Now, at the lateſt minute of the hour, 
Grant us your loves, 

Prin. M time, methinks, too ſhart 
To make a world-without-end bargaia in ? : 

No, no, my Lord, your grace is perjur'd much, 
Full of dear guiltineſs; and, therefore, this 


* 4s bombaſt and as lining to the time:) This line is obſcure, Bom 
was 2 kind of laoſe texture not unlike what is now called wadding, 
uſed to give the dreſſes of that time bulk and protuberance, witheut 
much increaſe of weight; whence the ſame name is given to a tumour 
words unſupported by ſolid ſentiment. The Princeſs, therefore, ſays, 
that they conſidered this courtſhip as but bombaſt, as ſomething to fill out 
lle, which not being cloſely united with it, might be thrown away at 
Plaſore, TouNngoN. 

Prince Henry calls Falitaff, © my ſweet creature of bomhrff.” 

STEEVENS, 

' But mere d out than th's, in cur reſpets] In, which is wanting in the 
ald copies, was added by Sir Thomas Hanm:r. MALoNE. 

* I: did net quote them fo.) In the old copies—cote them. It is only 
the old ſpelling of guete. So again, in our poet's Rape of Lucrece, 1594 
+ Yea, the illiterate | 

* Will cate my loathed treſpaſs in my looks.” MaLoxe. 

We ſhould read quote, eſtrem, reckon, though cur old writers ſpelling 
by tue car, probahly wrote cate, as it was pronounced. Jonxso. 

* i did not quote em ſo, i, we did not regard them as ſuch, So, in 
Name _ . 

* I'm ſoryy that with better heed and judgment 
hack ſiot guoted him.” See Act ii. ſc. i. STEEVENS., 
8 To make a world-without-end bargain in:] This ſingular phraſe, 
ich Shakſpeare borrowed probably from our Liturgy, occurs again in 
us 72th Sonnct: 


Nor dare I chide the var aui Dau- e hour,” Matone. 


It 


w! 
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If for my love (as there is no ſuch cauſe) 

You will do aught, this ſhall you do for me: 
Your oath I will not truſt ; but go with ſpeed 
To ſome forlorn and naked hermitage, 

Remote from all the pleaſures of the world ; 
There ſtay, until the twelve celeſtial ſigns 

Have brought about their annual reckoning : 
If this auſtere inſociable life 

Change not your offer made in heat of blood: 
If froſts, and faſts, hard lodging, and thin weeds *, 
Nip not the gaudy bloſſoms of your love, 

But that it bear this trial, and laſt love ? ; 
Then, at the expiration of the year, 

Come challenge, challenge me by theſe deſerts *, 
And, by this virgin palm, now kifling thine, 

I will be thine ; and, till that inſtant, ſhut 

My woeful ſelf up in a mourning houſe ; 
Raining the tears of lamentation, 

For the remembrance of my father's dearth. 

If this thou do deny, let our hands part; 


Neither intitled in the other's heart *. 


King. If this, or more than this, I would deny, 
To flatter up theſe powers of mine with reit, 
The ſudden hand of death cloſe up mine eye! 
Hence ever then my heart is in thy breaſt. 


® — end thin weeds,] i. e. cloathing. MaLoNe. 

9 — and laff love;] ] ſuſpect that the compoſitor caught this word 
from the preceding line, and that Shakfpeare wrote—lalt fill, If the 
preſent reading be right, it muſt mean“ if it continue ſtill to delerve 
the name of love.” MALONE. 

Come challenge, thallenge me-] The old copies read (probably by 
the compoſitor's eye glancing on a wrong part of the line) Come Chat 
lenge me, challenge me, &c. Corrected by Sir T. Hanmer, Matoxk. 

2 Neither intitled in the other's heart.] Thus the folio. The quarto, 
1598, reads intiled, which may be right; neither of us having a dwelling 
in the heart of the other. 

Our author has the ſame kind of imagery in many other places. 
Thus, in the Comedy of Errors : 

„ Shall love in building grow ſo ruinate?“ 
Again, in his Love's Complaint : LN 
Lore lack d a dwelling, and made him her plate.“ 


Again, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona : 


OO thou, that doſt inhabit in my breaſt, 
* Leave not the manſion ſo long tenantleſs, 
* Leſt growing ruinous the building fall.” MALONE- 


Br. 
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Fir. And what to me, my love? and what to me? 

Reſ. You mult be purged too, your fins are rack ds; 
You are attaint with faults and perjury : 

Therefore, if you my favour mean to get, 
4 twelve-month ſhall you ſpend, and never reſt, 
But ſeek the weary beds of people fick “. 

Dum. But what to me, my love? but what to me? 

Cath, A wife A beard, fair health, and honeRy ; 
With three-fold love I wiſh you all theſe three. 

Dum. O, (hall I fay, I thank you, gentle wife ? 

Cath. Not ſo, my Lord ;—a twelve-month and a day 
I! mark no words that ſmooth-fac'd wooers ſay: 

Come when the King doth to my lady come, 
Ihen, if I have much love, I'll give you ſome. 

Dum. I'M ſerve thee true and faithfully till then. 

Cath. Yet, ſwear not, leſt you be forſworn again. 

Ling. What ſays Maria? 

Mar. At the twelve-month's end, 

[Il change my black gown for a faithful friend. 

Ling, I'll tay with patience ; but the time is long. 

Mar. The liker you; few taller are ſo young. 

Boy. Studies my Lady? Miſtreſs, look on me, 
Behold the window of my heart, mine eye, 

What humble ſuit attends thy anſwer there; 
impoſe ſome ſervice on me for thy love. 

Re. Oft have I heard of you, my Lord Biron, 
Before I ſaw you: and the world's large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 

Full of compariſons, and wounding flouts; 
Which you on all eſtates will execute, 

That lie within the mercy of your wit : 

To weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain, 
And, therewithal, to win me, if you pleaſe, 
(Without the which 1 am not to be won, ) 

You ſhall this twelve-month term from day to day 


: * — your ſins are rack'd; ] i. e. extended © to the top of their bent.” 
do, in Much Ado About Nothing : 
* Why, then we rack the value.” 

Mr. Rowe and the ſubſequent editors read—are rank. MaALoNe. 
A people ſicl.] Mr. Theobald and Dr. Warburton were of opi- 
nion chat this and the five preceding lines, though written by Shakſpeare, 
were rejected by him, “ he having executed the ſame thought a little 
ver wit h more ſpiritand elegance.” MaLoNE. 


Viſit 
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Viſit the ſpeechleſs ſick, and till converſe 
With groaning wretches; and your taſk ſhall be, 
With all the fierce endeavour of your wit 5, 
To enforce the pained impotent to ſmile. 
Bir. To move wild laughter in the throat of death 
It cannot be ; it is impoſſible : 
Mirth cannot move a ſoul in agony. 
Roſ. Why that's the way to choke a gibing ſpirit, 
Whoſe influence is begot of that looſe grace; 
Which ſhallow laughing hearers give to fools : 
A jeſt's proſperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it: then if ſickly ears, 
Deaf'd with the clamours of their own dear groans *, 
Will hear your idle ſcorns, continue then, 
And 1 will have you, and that fault withal ; 
But, if they will not, throw away that ſpirit, 
And I ſhall find you empty of that fault, 
Right joyful of your reformation. 
Bir. A twelve-month? well, befal what will befal, 
I'll jeſt a twelve-month in an hoſpital 7. 
Prin. Ay, ſweet my Lord; and ſo I take my leave. 
[To the King. 


King. No, Madam: we will bring you on your way. 

Bir. Our wooing doth not end like an old play; 
Jack hath not Jill: theſe ladies courteſy 
Might well have made our ſport a comedy. 

King. Come, Sir, it wants a twelve-month and a day, 
And then *twill end. | | 


5 —fierce endeavour} Fierce is vehement, rapid. So, in King Foun : 
0 feerce extremes of ſickneſs. STEEVENS. 

© — dear groens,) Dear ſhould here, as in many other places, be dere, 
ſad, odious. JonNns0N. | 

I believe dear in this place, as in many ethers, means only immediate, 
conſequential. So, already in this ſcene : 
full of dear guiltineſs. STEEVENS. 

7 The characters of Biron and Reſaline fuffer much by compariſon 
with thoſe of Penedick and Beatrice, We know that Loves Lab! 
Loft was the elder performance; and as our author grew more 3 
perienced in dramatic writing, he might have ſeen bow much he cou | 

rove on his own originals. To this circumſtance, perbaps, we 4 


im | 
indebted for the more perfet comedy of Much Ade Abuut Nothing. 
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ir. That's too long for a play. 
Enter AxMADO. 


Arm. Sweet Majeſty, vouchſafe me— 

Prin. Was not that Hector? 

Dum. The worthy knight of Troy. 

Aen. I will kiſs thy royal finger, and take leave: I am 
1votary; I have vow'd to Jaquenetta to hold the plough 
fr her ſweet love three years. But, moſt eſteemed great- 
neſs, will you hear the dialogue that the two learned men 
have compiled, in praiſe of the owl and the cuckoo ? it 
hould have follow'd in the end of our ſhow. 

Linz, Call them forth quickly, we will do ſo. 

Arm. Holla ! approach.— 

Taler HoLorzanes, NaTraxItt, Morn, CosTarD, 

and others. 


This fide is Hiems, winter; this Ver, the ſpring; the one 
maintain'd by the owl, the other by the cuekoo. Ver, begin. 


S O N G. 


Spr. IVhen daizies pied, and violets blue *, 
And lady-ſmecks all filver-ehite, 
Aud cuckoo-buds ? of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight, | 
K The 


* Wien dais ies pied, &e. ] The firſt lines of this ſong that were tranſe 
poſed, have been replae:d by Mr "Theobald. Joussos. 

9 Cucto3-bud;—} Gerrard in his Herbal, 1597, ſays that the — 
real, cardamine, & c. are called“ in Epglith cuc loo floxeers, in Norfolk 
Carterbury-bells, and at Namptwich in heſhire ladle-ſpracks,”* Shak - 
heare, however, might not have been ſufficiently fkilled in botany to be 
aware of this particular. 

Mr. Tollet has obſerved, that Lyte in his Herbal, 1578 and 1579, re- 
marks, that corr/lips are in French, of fome called coquy, prime vere, and 
brayes de coqur, thin he thinks will ſufficiently account for our author's 
nteo-ords, by which he fuppoſes corrflip-bugs to be meant; and further 
ures the reader to Cotgrave's Hietlonary, under the articles—Coev, and 
berbe a cou. STEEVENS. 

Culorunbudi muſt be wrong. I believe coreflip-bugs, the true read- 
ug Fakur x. 

Mr. Whalley, the learned editor of B. Jenfon's works, many years 
"39 propoſed to read—ecrgcus bugs. The cuckog-flower, he obſeryed, 
could not be called yellow, it rather approaching to the colour of white, 
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T he cuckoo, then, on every tree, 
Mocks marry'd men, for thus ſings he, 
uc loo: 

Cuckoo, cuckoo—O word of fear, 
 Unpleafing to a married ear 


II. 
hen ſhepherds pipe on oalen ftraws, 


And merry lar#s are plowmen's clocks, 
Il hen turtles tread, and rooks, and daws, 

And maidens bleach their ſummer ſmocks, 
The cuckoo, then, on every tree, 

Moc married men, for thus ſings he, 

- Cuckos; | 

Cuckoo, cucloo O word of fear, 
Unpleaſing to a marry'd ear! 


IIT. 


Win. Ii ben icicles hang by the wall *, 

And Dick the ſbepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly fings the flaring owl, 
| o-who ; 
Tu-wit, to-who, a merry note; 


While greaſy Joan doth keel the pat. 
greg) J F P IV. When 


by which epithet, Cowley, who was himſelf no mean botaniſt, has diſ- 
tinguiſhed it: 
Albaque cardamine, &c. MaLoNE. 
den icicles bang by the wall,] i. e. from the eaves of the thatch or 
other roofing, from which in the morning icicles are found depending 
in great abundance, after a night of froſt. So, in X. Henry I: 
| * Let us not hang like roping icicles, 
« Upon our houſes thatch.” | 
Our author (whoſe images are all taken from nature) has alluded 
in the Tempos, to the drops of water that after rain flow from ſuch co- 
verings, in their natural unfrozen ſtate : 
« His tears run down his beard, like winter*s drops 
% From eves of reeds.” MALONE. _ * 
2 — doth keel the pot.) To keel the pot, is to cool it, but in a r ans 
manner: it is to ſtir the pottage with the ladle to prevent the boiling 
over. FARMER. . 
So, in Marſton's Nat You Will, 1607 : © Faith, Doricus, thy brain 
boyles ; keel it, keel it, or all the fat's i'the fire.” lala. 
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IV. 


When all aloud the wind doth blu, 

And coughing drowns the parſon's ſaw 3, 
And birds fit brooding in the ſnow, 

And Marian's noſe looks red and raw, 
When 8 crabs hiſt in the bowl *, 
Then nightly ſings the flaring ol, 

o who ; 
Tu-whit, to-who, a merry note ; 
While greaſy Joan doth keel the pot. 
Arm. The words of Mercury are harſh after the ſongs of 


Apollo. You, that way; we, this ways. Exeunt. 


„idem. And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail, ] So, in Xing Henry 
VI. P. iii. 

« What time the fepherd, blowing of hit nails, | 
« Can neither call it perfect day nor night.“ Martonz, 

Mr. Lambe obſerves in his notes on the ancient metrical Hiſtory of 
the Battle of Flodden, that it is a common thing in the North © for a 
maid ſervant to take out of a hoiling pot a wheen, 1. e. a ſmall quan- 
tiry, viz. a porringer or two of broth, and then to fill up the pot with 
cid water. The broth thus taken out, is called the eeling ꝛc been. In 
this manner greoſy Joan keeled the pot.“ STEEveNns. 

? — te parſon's ſaw,] Saw ſeems anciently to have meant, not as at 
preſent, a proverb, a ſentence, but the whole tenor of any inſtructive 
lilcaurſe, 

So, in the Tragedies of John Bochas, tranſlated by Lidgate, b. i. c. 4.: 

« Theſe old poetes in their ſaxves ſwete 
« Full covertly in their verſes do fayne, &c.” STEEVENS. 

Yet, in As You Lile It, our author uſes this word in the ſenſe of a 
{ntence, or maxim: © Dead ſhepherd, now I find thy ſaw of might, 
&,” lt is, ] believe, fo uſed here. MALON E. 

* When roaſted crabs, &c.] Crabs are crab-applcs, The bowl muſt 
be ſuppoſed to be filled with ale; a toaſt and ſome ſpice and ſugar being 
alded, what is called Lamd's-woot is produced, So, in X. Henry F. 
1598, (not ons author's play) : 

Vet we will have in ſtore a crab in the fire, 
* With nut-brown ale, that is full ſtale,” &c. MALowe, 

So, in the Mi. ſummer Night's Dream: C x 

Aud ſometimes lurk I in a 9 bord, 
* In very likeneſs of a ro2fted rl.“ STIEEVFNS. 

5 In this play, which all the editors have concurred to cenſure, and 
ome have rejected as unworthy of our poet, it muſt be confeſſed that 
mere are many paſſages mean, childiſh, and vulgar : and ſome which 
cagl not to have been exhibited, as we are told thy were, to a maiden 
geen, But there are ſcattered through the whole many ſparks. of ge- 
"ls; nor is there any play that has more evident marks of the hand of 

ACT 


Nakſpeare, Jouxsox. ; 
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ACT 1. SCENE I. Page 171. 


This child of ſancy, that Armade bight, &c.] This, as 1 have ſhewn 
in the note in its place, relates to the ſtories in the books of chivalr 
A few words, therefore, concerning their origin and nature, may not a 
unacceptable to the reader, As I don't know of any writer who has 
given any tolerable account of this matter : and eſpecially as Monſieur 
Huet, the biſhop of Avranches, who wrote a formal treatiſe of the 
Origin of Romances, has ſaid little or nothing of theſe in that ſuperficial 
work. For having brought down the account of romances td the later 
Greeks, and entered upon thoſe compoſed by the barbarous weſtern 
writers, which have now the name of Romances almoſt appropriated to 
them, he puts the change upon his reader, and inſtead of giving us an 
account of theſc books of chivalry, one of the moſt curious and intereſt- 
ng parts of the ſubject he promiſed to treat of, he contents himſelf with 
a long account of the poems of the Provincial writers, called likewiſ: 
romances; and fo, under the equivoque of a common term, drops his 

oper fubject, and entertains us with another, that had no relation to 
it more than in the name. 

The Spaniards were of all others the ſondeſt of theſe fables, as-ſuit- 
ing beſt their extravagant turn to gallantry and bravery; which in time 
grew fo exceſſive, as to need all the efficacy of Cervantes's incompatable 
ſatire to bring them back to their ſenſes. The French ſuffered an caſiet 
cure ſrom their Doctor Rabelais, who enough diſcredited the books of 
chivalry, by only uſing the extravagant ſtories of its giants, &c. as 4 
cover for another kind of ſatire againſt the refined politics of his country- 
men; of which they were as much poſteſſed as the Spaniards of their 
romantic bravery ; a bravery our Shakſpeare makes their charaQeriſtic in 
this deſcription of a Spanith gentleman : 


A man of complements, au, right and wrong 
Have choſe as umpire «f their mutiny : 

This child of fancy, that Armado big bt, = 
For interim io our ſtudies, Mull relate, 

In high-born words, the worth of many a knight, 
From tawny Spair, loſt in the world's debate, 


The ſenſe of which is to this effect: This gentlemen, ſays the ſpeaker, 
fall relate io us the celebrated flories recorded in the old romances, ond L 
their wery file. Why he ſays from tazony Spain, is becauſe theie ro- 
mances, being of the Spaniſh original, the heroes and the ſcene were ge- 
nerally of that country. He ſays, 4% in the world's debate, becavſc the 
ſubje cts of thoſe romances were the cruſades of the European Chriſtiaus 
againft the Saracens of Aſia and Africa. 

Indeed, the wars of the Chriſtians egainſt the Pagans were the 
general ſubject of the romances of chivalry. They all*ſecm to have 
had their ground-work in two fabulous monkiſh hiſtorians : the = 
who under the name of 'Tvrpin, archbiſhop of Rheims, wrote the 10 
Hiſtory and Atchievements of Charlemagne and his Twelve Feers| 
to whom, inſtead of his father, they aſſigned the taſk cf driving the Sa 
racens out of France and the ſouth part of Spain: the other, out (Geol 
ſry of Monmouth. * 

Two of theſe peers, whom the old romances have rendered mo! p 
maus, were Oliver and Rewland. Hence Shakfpcare niakes Aleng 


i the firſt part of Henry VI. ſay; © Froyſſard, a countryman of ours 
s records, England all Olivers and Rowlands bred, during the time Ed- 
« ward the Third did reign.” In the Spaniſh romance of Bernardo del 
Carpio, and in that of Ronceſvalles, the feats of Roland are recorded un - 


« ſimply Oliva, thoſe of Oliver: for Oliva is the ſame in Spaniſh as 
vir is in French, The account of their exploits is in the higheſt 
&gree monſtrous and extravagant, as appears from the judgment paſſed 
zwon them by the prieſt in Don Quixote, when he delivers the knight's 
lbrary to the ſecular arm of the houſe-keeper, © Eccetuando à un Ber- 
" tardo del Carpio que anda por ay, a otro llamado Ronceſvalles ; que 
" eſtos en Ilegando a mis manos, an de eſlar en las de la ama, l dellas 
"en las del fuego fin remiſſion alguna*.” And of Oliver he ſays, 
«off; Oliva ſe haga luego raxas, y ſe queme, que aun no queden de 

s cenizas f.“ The reaſonableneſs of this 33 may be partly 
en from one ſtory in the Bernardo del Carpio, which tells us, that the 
delt called Roldan, to be ſeen in the ſummit of an high mountain in 
he kingdom of Valencia, near the town of Alicant, was made with a. 
lugle back-ſtroke of that hero's broad-ſword. Hence came the pro- 
xerhial expreſſion of our plain and ſenſible anceſters, who were much 
woler readers of theſe extravagances than the Spaniards, of giving one 4 
uli for bis Oliver, that is, of matching one impoſſible lye with 
mother : as, in French, Faire le Roland means, 10 froagger. This 
kiring the Saracens out of France and Spain, was, as we ſay, the ſub- 
d of the elder romances. And the firſt that was printed in Spain was 
fie lamous Amadis de Gunda, of which the inquiſitor prieſt ſays: © ſe- 
gun he oydo dezir, eſtre libro fue el primero de Cavallerias qui fe im- 
* primio en Eſpana, y todos los demas an tomado principio y origen 
* ſte $;” and for which he humorouſly condemns it to the fre, 
rm a Dogmatezader de una ſeftla tun mala, When this ſubje&t was 
rl cxl2ulted, the affairs of Europe afforded them another of the ſame 
lature, For aſter that the weſtern parts had pretty well cleared them<, 
klres of theſe inhoſpitable gueſts; by the excitements of the popes, 
ber carried their arms againſt them into Greece and Aſia, to ſupport the 
Martine empire, and recover the holy ſepulchre. This gave birth to 
anew tribe of romances, which we may call of the ſecond race or claſs. 
and as 4121.74 lo Gaula was at the head of the firſt, ſo, correſpondently 
uche (1hje&t, Armadis de Grecia was at the head of the latter. Hence 
£5, we hind, that "T'reb:zonde is as celebrated in theſe romances as Ron- 
Wrallcs is in the other. It may be worth obſerving, that the two fa- 
ous Italian epic poets, Arioſto and Taflo, have borrowed, from each 
cle claſſes of old romances, the ſcenes and ſubjects of their ſeveral, 
Wes; Arloſto chooling the firſt, the Saracens in France and Spain; aud 


I. Warburton is quite miſtaken in deriving Oliver from {Palmerin de! Oliva, 


* 


de tet! incompatible with the genius of the Spaniſh len ge. The od 
wo 0: wHch Oliver was the hero, is entitled in Spaniſh, * tiirorias de 08 
* 2 Ounveros de Caſtilla, y Artns de Algarbe, in fol. ow vY :Natokd in or, 
Wa 1507 ;” and in French thus, “ Hitture WON VICE G Hue, K 
= Aude, ton loyal compaznon, & de Heleine, Filic au Roy Pintiorerre, 
Ec du Latin par Phil. Kamus,” in fol. Gotitigue. it has ello appeared ia 


W. dee ames's I'ypograph. p. 9.4, 47. Percy. 
*B. i, c. 6. 1 mis. nis 


Er the name of Roldan el encantador; and in that of Palmerin de Olive ||, 
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Taſſo, the latter, the Cruſade againfi them in Afia : Arioſto's hero bein 
Orlando, or the French Roland: for as the Spaniards, by one way 4 
tranſpoſing the letters, had made it Roldan, ſo the Italians, by another 
make it Orland. 

The main ſubject of theſe fooleries, as we have ſaid, had its original 
in Turpin's famous Hiſtory of Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers, 
Nor were the monſtrous embelliſhments of enchantments, &c. the in. 
vention of the romancers, but formed upon eaſtern tales, brought 
thence by travellers from their cruſades and pilgrimages; which indeed 
have a caſt peculiar to the wild imaginations of the eaſtern people, We 
have a proof of this in the travels of Sir J. Maundevile, whoſe exceſſive 
ſuperſtition and credulity, together with an impudent monkiſh addition 
to his genuine work, have made his veracity thought much worſe of than 
it deſerved. This voyager, ſpeaking of the iſle of Cos in the Archi 
pelago, tells the following ſtory of an enchanted dr gon. © And alſo 
a zonge man, that wiſt not of the dragoun, went out of the ſchipp, 
« 2nd went through the iſle, till that he cam to the caſtelle, and cam 
« into the cave; and went ſo long till that he found a chambre, and 
„ there he faughe a damyſelle, that kembed hire hede, and lokede 
« in a myrour and ſche hadde moche treſoure abouten hire: and 
cr 
« 
«c 


he trowed that ſche hadde ben a comoun woman, that dwelled there 

to receive men to folye. And he abode till the damyſelle ſaughe the 

ſchadowe of him in the myrour. And ſche turned hire toward him, 
« and aſked him what he wolce. And he ſeyde, he wolde ben hire 
« limman or paramour. And ſche aſked him, if that he were a kun ghte. 
« And he ſayde, nay. Ard then ſche ſayde, that he might nat ben hire 
« lIimman. Eut ſche bad him gen azen unto his felowes, and make him 
„ Enyghte, and come azen vpon the morwe, and ſche ſcholde come out 
« of er cave before him; and thanne come and kyſſe hire on the 
« mowth and have no drede. For I ſchalle do the no manner harm, alle 
« be it that thou ſce me in lykeneſs of a dragoun. For thoughe thou 
« ſee me hideouſe and horrible to loken onne, I do the to wytene that 
„it is made be enchauntement For withouten doubte, | am nore 
« other than thou ſeeſt now a woman; and herefore drede the nougite. 
« Andzyf thou kyſſe me, thou ſcha't have all this treaſcure, and be my 
« lord, and lord alſo of all that iſle. And he departed, &c. p. 2), 3% 
ed. 1725. Here we fee the very fpirit of a romance adventures 1 his 
honeſt traveller believed it all, and fo, it ſeems, did the people of th: 
ile. And ſome men ſeyne (ſays he) that in the ifle of Lange is tt 
« the doughtre of Ypocres in ferm and lykeneſſe of a gret dragout, 
« that is an hundred fadame in lengthe, as men ſcyn : for I havent 
« ſeen hire. And they of the iſles callen hire, lady of the land.“ We 
are not to think then, theſe k ind of ſtories, believed by pilgrims #6 Aale 
travellers, would have leſs credit either with the writers or readeis Cl | 
romances: which humour of te times therefore may well account 7 
their birth and favourable reception in the world. 

The other monkiſh hiitorian, who ſupplicd the romancers with we 
terials, was our Greoffry of Monmouth, For it is not to be ſuppoled, 
that theſe children of fancy (as dhakipeare in the place quoted auorey 
finely calls them, inſinuating that forcy bath its infancy as well 35 * 
Bod) ſhould itop in the midſt of ſo extraordinary a carcer, or che 


: 0 , Haren the 
themſelves within the liſts of the terra hrma. From vim there th 
l d me 
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$aviſh romances took the ſtory of the Britiſh Arthur, and' the knights 


i his round table, his wife Gueniver, and his conjurer Merlin. But 
Mit was the ſame ſubject, (eſſential to books of chivalry,) the wars of 
(kriflians againſt Infidels. And, whether it was by blunder or deſign, 
they changed the Saxons into Saracens. I ſuſpe& by deſign ; for chi- 
n without a Saracen was ſo very lame and imperfect a thing, that 
tren the wooden image, Which turned round on an axis, and ſerved the 
nichts to try their ſwords, and break their lances upon, was called by 
th: Italians and Spaniards, Saricizo and Sarazinoe; ſo cloſely were theſe 
two ideas connected. | | 
I theſe old romances there was much religious ſuperſlition mixed 
with their other extravagancies; . as appears even from their very names 
d titles. The firſt romance of Lancelot of the Lake and King Ar- 
wur and his Knights, is called the Hiſtory of Saint Greaal. This 
Gint Greaal was the famous relic of the holy blood pretended to be 
calle&ed into a veſſel by Joſeph of Arimathea. 80 another is called 
Kyrie Eleiſon of Montauban. For in thoſe days Deuteronomy & Para- 
lnomenon were ſuppoſed to be the names of holy men. And as they 
made ſaints of their knights-errant, ſo they made knights-errant of 
their tutelary ſaints; and each nation advanced its own into the order 
ul chivalry, Thus every thing in thoſe times being either a ſaint. or a 
tel, they never wanted for the marvellous, In the old romance of 
Lancelot of the Lake, we have the doctrine and diſcipline of the 
durch as formally delivered as in Bellarmine himſelf, © La confeſſion 
* (ays the preacher) ne vaut rien fi le cœur n'eſt repentant; et ſi tu es 
* moult & cloigué de l'amour de noſtre Seigneur, tu ne peus eſtre re- 
* cords fi non par trois choſes : premierement par la confeſſion de 
bouche; ſecondement par une contrition de cœur; tiercement par 
peine de cur, & par euvre d'aumòne & charite. Telle eſt la droite 
* voye d'aimer Dieu. Or va & ſi te confeſle en cette maniere & recois 
* a diſupline des mains de tes confeſſeurs, car c'eſt le ſigne de merite. 
*—0rmande le roy ſes eveſques, dont grandepartie avoit en Poſt, & vin- 
kent tous en ſa chapelle. Le roy viat devant eux tout nud en pleurant, 
* &terant ſon plein point de vint menus verges, fi les jetta devant eux, 
* & leur dit en ſoupirant, qu'ils priſſent de luy vengeance, car je ſuis le 
* plus vil pecheur, &c,—Apres prin{t diſcipline. & deux & moult douce- 
* ment la recent,” Hence we fiud the divinity lectures of Don Quixote 
ad the penance of his *fquire, are both of them in the ritual of chi- 
Katy, Laſtly, we find the knight-crrant, after much turmoil to him- 
, and diſturbance to the world,, frequently ended his courſe, like 
Caries V. of Spain, in a monattery ; ,or turned hermit, and became a 
alt in good carneſt, And this again will let us into the ſpirit of thoſe 
ogucs between Sancho and his maſter, where it is gravely debated 
ihr he ſhould not turn ſaint or archbiſhop. 

here were feveral cauſes of this ſtrange jamble of nonſenſe and re- 
£00. As, firſt, the nature of the ſubject, which was a religious war or 
lade: ſecondly, the quality of the firſt writers, who were religious 
23nd, thirdly, the end of writing many of them, which was to carry 
" archigious purpoſe, We learn, that Clement V. interdicted juſts 
ud tournaments, becauſe he underſtood they had much hindered the 
r decreed in the council of Vienna. Torneamenta ipſa & 

Wiludia five juxtas in regnis Franciz, Anglizz, & Almanniz, & 

Vor IV, 0 0 « aliis 


1 
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= aliis nonnullis provinciis, in quibus ea conſuevere frequentiũs exercer; 

ſpecialiter interdixit.“ Extrav. de Torneamentis C. unic, temp. Ed. 1 
Religious men, I conceive, therefore, might think to forward the de 
gn of the cruſades by turning the fondneſs for tilts and tournaments 
into that channel. Hence we ſee the books of knight-errantry ſo full 
« f ſolemn juſts and torneaments held at Trebizonde, Bizance, Tripoly 
&c, Whuich wiſe projeR, I apprehend, it was Cervantes's intention is 
TiCicule, where he makes his knight propoſe it as the beſt means of ſub 
duing the Turk, to, aſſemble all the knights- errant together by pro- 
cla mation. WAR BUSTON. 

It is generally agreed, I believe, that this. long note of Dr. Warbur⸗ 
ton's is, at leaſt, very much miſplaced. There is not a ſingle paſſage 
in the charaQer of Armeds, that has the leaſt relation to any fury in any 
romance ef chivalry. With what propriety therefore a diſſertation vþon the 
erigin end nature of theſe ramances is here introduced, I cannot ſee; and 
1 ſhould humbly adviſe the next editor of Shakſpeare to omit it. That 
he may have the leſs ſcruple upon that head, I ſhall take this oppor- 
tunity of throwing. out a few remarks, which, I think, will be ſufficient 
to ſhew, that the learned writer's hypotheſis was formed upon a very 
haſty and imperſect view of the ſubject. 

At ſetting out, in order to give a greater value to the information 
Avhich is to follow, he tells us, that no other writer has given any 
tolerable account of this matter; and particularly—that Monfeur 
Huet, the biſbop of Avranches, who "wvrete a formal treatiſe of the Urigi 

. ef Romances, bas ſaid little or nothing of theſe {hooks of chivalry] in tho 
feperficial work.””—The ſact is true, that Monſieur Huet has faid ver) 
little of Romances of chivalry; but the imputation, with which Dr 
W. proceeds to load him, of—* putting the change upon bis reader," 
and “ dropping bis proper ſubject?” for another,“ that had no relation to i 
more than in the name, is unfounded. 

It appears plainly from Muet's introductory addreſs to De Ceyrais 
that his object was to give ſome account of thoſe romances which wer 
then popular in France, ſuch as the Afirie of D'Urfe, the Grand dyn 
of De Scuderi, &c. He defines the Romances of which he means! 
treat, to be © Fiction: des avantures amoureiſes Fay and he excludes epi 
poems from the number, becauſe “ Enfin les pormes ant pour ſujet un 
oction militaire ou politique, et ne traitent d'amour que par occufeor ; l 
Romans au contraire ont PFamour pour ſujet principal, et ne trantent la þ 
litique et la guerre que far incident. Je parle des Romans reguliers ; 4 
la plipart des vieux Romans Francois, Italiens, et Espagnol. font lie 
moins amoureux gue militaires.” After this declaration, ſurely no ong 
has a right to complain of the author for not treating more at Jarge ofthe 
old romances of chivalry, or to ſligmatiſc his work as ſuperficial, upot 
account of that omiſſion. I ſhall have occaſion to remark below, that 
Dr. W. who, in turning over this ſuperficial work, (as he is pleaſed t i 
call it,) ſeems to have ſhut his eyes againſt every ray of good ſenſe and 1 

juſt obſcrvation, has condeſcended to borrow from it a ver} grol 
miſtake. 


Dr. W's own poſitions, to the ſupport of which his ſubſequent lac | t 
and arguments might be exp Qed to apply, are two; I. That Romans k ; 


3 Cec Part ii. I. 5. c 1. 
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n beins of Spaniſh original, the heroet, and the ſcene ⁊vere generally of 
1 courtry; 2. That the ſubject of theſe romances were the crefades of the 
lunbean Chr iſftians againſt the Saracehs of Aſia ard Africa. The firſt poſi- 
bon, being conzplicated, ſhould be divided into the two following; 
t That romances of ebiwalry were Spaniſb original; 2. That the Heroes and 
tle ſcene of them were generally of that country. 

Here are therefore three . poſitions, to which I ſhall ſay a few words 
their order; but I think it proper to premiſe a ſort of definition of a 
Romance of Chivalry. If Dr. W. had done the ſame, he muſt have ſeen 
te hazard of ſyſtematizing in a ſubje of ſuch extent, upon a curſory 

{al of a few modern books, which indeed ought not to have been 
woted in the diſcuſſion of a queſtion of antiquity. 2 8. 

A romance of chivalry therefore, according to my notion, is any 
fhulous narration, in verſe or proſe, in which the principal characters 
ze knights, conducting themſelves, in the ſeveral ſituations and ad- 
rentures, agreeably to the inſtitutions and cuſtoms of Chivalry, What» 
wet v3mes-the characters may bear, whether hiſtorical or fictitious; and 
in whatever country, or age, the ſcene of the action may be laid, if the 
z#ors are repreſented as knights, I ſhould call ſuch a fable a Romance of 
Chivalry, 

RG aware that this definition is more comprehenſive than it 
oeht to be: but, let it be narrowed ever ſo much; let any other be 
ubſtituted in its room; Dr. W's ii poſition, that romances of chivalry 
were of Spaniſh original, cannot be maintained. Monſieur Huer would 
have taught him better. He ſays very truly, that * Jes plus vieux, of 
ke Spaniſh romances, © ſont foſtericurs a nos Triſtans et d nos Lance- 
lots, de quelgues centaines Jansen. Indeed the fact is indiſputable. 
{rvantes, in a paſſage quoted by Dr. W. ſpeaks of Amadis de Gaula (the 
irt ſour books) as the, ft bvok of chivalry printed in Spain. Though 
ie lays only printed, it is plain that he means twritten, And indeed 
ere is no good reaſon-to believe that Amadis was written long before 
was printed. It is unneceflary to enlarge upon a ſyſtem, which places 
ihe original of romances of chivalry in a nation, which has none to pro- 
date older than the art ot printing. 

Dr. W.'s ſecond poſition, that the herozs and the feene of theſe ro- 
wes were generally of the country of Spain, is as unfortunate as the 
mer, Waoever will take the ſecond volume of Du Freſnoy's Biblio- 
que d Romans, and look over his liſts of Romans de Chevalerie, will 
& that not one of the celcbra ed heroes of the old romances was a 
paniard, With reſpect te the general ſcene of ſuch irregular and ca- 
rig us fictions, the writers of which were uſed, literally, to © give to 
ay nothing, a local habitation and a name,” I am ſenſible of the im- 
Fprizty of aſſerting any thing poſitively, without an accurate exa- 
anation of many more of them than have fallen in my way, I think, 
wwever, | might venture to aſſert, in direct contradiction to Dr. W. 
Aut the ſccne of them was not gen-rally in Spain. My own notion is, 
wt it was very rarely there: except in thoſe few romances which treat 
fprebly of the affair at Ronceſvalſes. 

: His 4% poſition, that the ſubjet of thrſe romances were the eruſades of 
de European Coriftians againſt the Saracens of Afia and Africa, might be 
United with a ſmall amendment. If it ſtood thus ; the ſuljet of ſome, 
ex, , thyſe romances were the cruſades, &c. the poſition would have 


O 2 been 
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been incontrovertible; but then it would not have been either new 
fit to ſupport a ſyſtem. "1 
Aſter this ſtate of Dr. W.'s hypotheſis, one muſt be curious 

what he himfelf has offered in-proof of it» Upon the us 60% eite 
he ſays not one word : I ſuppoſe he intended that they — be re- 
ceived as axioms. He begins his illuſtration of his third poſition, b 
repeating it (with a little change of terms, for a reaſon, which will ap 
pear). * Indeed the wars of the Chriflians againſt the Pagans were the 
general ſubjet# of the romances of chivalry. They all ſeem to have hut 
their ground-work in two fabulous vo biftorians, the one, Tho, under 
the name of Turpin, archbiſhop of Rheims, wwote the Hiſtory and At- 
chievements of Charlemagne and his twelve Peers ;—be otber, cur 
Geoflry of Monmouth.” Here we fee the reaſon for changing the terms 
ot -cruſades and Saracens into wars and Pagans ; fer, though the ex- 
pedition of Charles into Spain, as related by the Pſeudo-T urpin, might 
be called a cruſade againſt the Saracens, yet, unluckily, our Geofiry 
has nothing like a cruſade, nor a fingle Saracen in his whole hiſtory : 
which indeed ends before Mahomet was born. I muft obſerve too, 
that-the-ſpeaking of 'Turpin's hiſtory under the title of © the Hiftory of 


the Atchievements of Charl.zagne and his lævelue Peers,” is inaccurate 
and unſcholarſike, as the fiction of a limited number of twelve peers is 
of a much later date than that hiſtory. , 
However, the ground-work of the romances of chivalry being thus - 
marked out and determined, one might naturally expect ſome accaunt , 
of the firſt builders and their edifices; but inſtead of that we have a g 
digreſſion upon Oliver and Nelund, in which an attempt is made to (ay . 

ſomething of thoſe two famous characters, not from the old romances, 
but from Shakſpeare, and Don Quixote, and ſome modern Spaniſh ro- x 
mances. [My learned friend, the dean of Carlifle, has taken notice of p 
the ſtrange miſtake of Dr. W. in ſuppoſing that the feats of O were , 
recorded under the name of Palmerin de Oliva; a miſtake, into which , 
no one could have fallen, who had read the firſt page of. the book, | 
And I very- much ſuſpect that there is a miſtake, though of leſs magui- 4 
tude, in the aſſertion, that, “ in the Spaniſs romance of Bernardo del 0 
Carpio, and in thot of Ronceſvalles, e feats of Roland ore recorded 15 
under the name of Roldan el Encantador.” Dr. W. 's authority for this 1 
aſſertion was, I apprehend, the following paſſage of Cerwanter, in the 7 
firſt chapter of Don Quixote. Meyer ef ava con Bernardo del Carpio j 
porque en Roncefoalles avia muerte 4 Roldan el Encantado, valiendoſe d if 
la induftria de Hercules, quando ahogo a Anteon el hijo de la Tierra enire Y 
los braces,” Where it is obſervable, that Cervantes does not appear to " 
ſpeak of more than one romance; he calls Roldan el encanta, and 1 
not el encentador; and moreover the word encantade is not to be underſtood = 
as an- addition to Roldan's name, but merely as a participle, expreſſing 11 
that he was enchanted, or made inwulnerable by enchantment. do 
But this is a ſmall matter. And perhaps ercrntador may be an crror of N 
the preſs for excantado. From this digreſſion Dr. W. returns to the ſub- 4 
ject of the old romances in the following manner. Tn driving ine * 
Saraceus out of France and Spain was, ar ve ſay, the ſubjet of the elder 1 
romances. And the firft that was printed in Spain vas the famons Ano- * 


dis de Gaula.” According to all common rules of conſtru&tion, | 
think the latter ſentence muſt be underſtood to imply, that —_ : 


aul 
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galt was ene of the elder romances, and that the ſubject of it was the 
driving the Saracens out of France or Spain; whereas, for the rea- 
ns ready given, Amadis, in compariſon with many other romances, 
muſt be conſidered as 4 very modern one; and the ſubject of it has not 
the lent connexion with any driving of the Saracens vbbalſocver.— But 
what follows, is ſtill more extraordinary. When this ſubjeft was well 
bored, the affairs of Europe affurded them another of the ſame nature. 
Fir after that the weſtern parts bad pretty well cleared themſelves of theſe 
nbeſvitable gueſts; by the excitements of the popes, they carried their 
ares 07ainſt them into Greece and Aſia, to ſupport the Byzantine em- 
firt, and recover the holy ſepulchre. This gave birth to a new tribe of 
nmancer, ct il ich æte may call of the ſecond race or claſs. Ard as Amadis 
fe Gaula wwas at the head of the firſt, fo, correſpondently to the ſulject, 
Amadis de Græcia was at the head of the latter. —lt is impoſlible, I 
wprehend, to refer this ſubje to any antecedent but that in the pa- 
rgraph laſt quoted, viz. the driving of the Saracens out of France and 
ſia. So that, according to one part of the Irypotheſis here laid down, 
the lab ect of the driving of the Saracens out of France and Spain was well 
ehauited Ly the old romances (with Amadis de Gaula at the head of 
them) before the cruſides; the firſt of which is generally placed in the 
yzr logg: and, according tv the latter part, the eruſades happened in 
the interval between Amadis de Gaula, and Amadis de Gracia ; a ſpace 
dtwenty, thirty, or at moſt fifty years, to be reckoned backwards from 
the year 1532, in which year an edition of Amadis de Grecia is men- 
tioned by Du Freſney. What induced Dr. W. to place Aman; de 
Grecir at the head of his ſecond race or claſs of romances, I cannot guets. 
The fact is, that Amadis de Gracia is no more concerned in ſupporting 
lle Byzantine empire, and recovering the holy ſepulchre, than Amndis de Goula 
In driving the Saracens out of France and Spain. And a ſtill more pleaſant 
creum{tance is, that Amadis de Grecia, through more than nine-teuths 
of his hiſtory, is himſelf a declared Pagan. 

And here ends Dr, W.'s account of the old. romances of chivalry, 
waich he k luppoſes to have had their ground-work jn Turpin's hiſtory. 
before he proceeds to the others, which had their ground-work in our 
Cin, he interpoſes a curious ſolution of a puzzling queſtion concern» 
ug the origin of lying in romances.— Nor were the monſflyous embel- 
bſoments of enchantments, Fc. the invention of their romancers, but formed 
wm egſern tales, brought thence by travellers from their cruſades and 
flerimages, which, indeed, have @ caſt peculiar to the wild imaginations 
if the eaſtern people. We have a proof of this in the Travels of Sir 55 
Maundevile.” —He then gives us a ſtory of an enchanting dragon in the 
ile of Cos, from Sir. J. Maundevile, who wrote his Travels in 1356; by 
Way of prof, that the tales of enchantments, &c. which had been 
arrent here in romances of chivalry for about two hundred years be- 
lore, were brought by travellers from the Eaſt! The proof is certainly 
not concluſive, On the other hand, I believe it would be eaſy to ſhew, 
lat at the time when romances of chivalry began, our Europe had a 
ery ſufficient ſtock of lies of her own growth, to furniſh materials for 
"ery variety of monſlrous embelliſement, At moſt times, I conceive, 
ay moſt countries, imported lies are rather for luxury than ne- 
0 7. 

O 3 y : Dr. W. 
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Dr. W. comes now. to that other ground-wark of the old romances 
our Geeffry of Aenmeuth, And lim he difpatches very ſhortly, be. 
cauſe, as has been obſerved before, it is impoſſible to find any thing in 
him to the purpoſe of cruſages or Saracens. Indeed, in treating of Spas 
niſh romances, it muſt be quite unneceſſary to ſay much of Geeffry, as 
whatever they have of ©* the Britiſh Arthur and bi, conjurer Merlin,” ig 
cf fo late a fabric, that, in all probability, they took it from the more 
modern Italian romances, and not from Geef/ry's own book. As to the 
aunt, “ whether it was by Lunder or deſign that they changed the Saxons into 
Saracens,” 1 ſhuuld wiſh to poſtpone the confideraticn of it, till we have 
tome Spaniſh romance before ns, in which Ring Artbur is introduced 
carrying on a war againſt Seracens, 

And thus, I think, I have gone through the ſeveral facts and argu- 
ments, which Dr. W. has advanced in ſupport of his {bird poſition. it 
{upport of his #wo i poſitions, as I have obſerved already, he has 
ſaid notlling; and indeed nothing can be ſaid. The remainder of his 
note contains another hypotheſis concerning the fl-orge jumble of ne 

ſenſe aud religion in the old romances, which 1 ſhall not examine, The 
reader, I pretume, by this time is well aware, that Dr. W.'s information 
upon this ſubject is to be received with caution, I ſha!l only take a lit- 
tle notice of one or two facts, with which he ſets out“ 7 theſe #'d - 
mances there was much religious ſuperſiition mixed with their other ex- 
fravagancies ; as appears even from. their very names and titles, The fiſt 
romance of Lancelot of the Lake and King Arthar au bis Knights is 
called ile Hiſtory of Saint Graal.— So anotler is culled Kyrie elciſon el 
Mentaubon. For in theſe days Deuteronomy ard Paralif omen ure 
ſuppoſed to be the names of bely men, I believe no one, who has ever 
looked into the common romance of King Arthur, will be of opinion, 
that the part relatiug to the Saint Graai was the fir? romance of Lanes 
lot of the Lake and King Arthur. and bis Knights, And as to the othe! 
ſuppoſed to be called Arie eleiſon of Montaulon, there is no reaſon to 
believe that any romance with that title ever exiſted. This is the mal 
take, which, as was binted above, Dr. W. appears to have borrowe 
from Huet. The reader will judge. Huct is giving an account of the 
romances in Non Quixote's library, which the curate. and harber fave 
from the flames.—* Ceux gu ils jugent dignes d etre gardes ſont le 
quatre livres d' Amadis de Gaule— Palmer in d- Angletetre— Don 
Belianis; le mixoir de chevalerie; Tirante le Blanc, et Kyrie Elciſo 
de Montauban (car au bon wieux temps on croyoit que Kyrie eleifon e 
Paralipomenon etgient les noms de quelques ſaints} où les fubtilitez a7 
Damoiſclle Plaiſir-de-ma-vie,, et les tromperies de la Veuve re, 1008 
fort loues.” —lt is plain, I think, that Dr. W. copicd what he ſays of 
Kyrie elejſon of Montauban, as well as the witticiſm in his laſt 2 
from this paſſage of Huct, though he has improved upon his _— | 
introducing a ſaint Deuteronomy, upon what authority I know not. tl 


{lill more evident (from the paſſage of Cervantes, which is quoted _ 


1 


— 
x” 


> — 


* Don Quix. lib. i. c. 6. Valame Dios, dixo el Cura, dando una pen þ 
que aqui eff? Tirante el Planco! Dadmele aca, compadre que hago cuenta 4 fo 
hallado en cl un teforo de contento, y una mina de paſatiempos. 2 Mon 
Duirielegſon de Muntalton, valeroſo Cavallero, y ſu hermano — te [t I. 
talvan, y el Cavalicro Fonſeca, can la batalla que le valiente Detrian pe 4, co 
Tirante] hizo con el alano, y las agudezas de la Donze!la Plazer de mi Viet © 
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hit Fuzt was miſtaken in ſuppoſing Xyrie eleiſon de Montauban to be the 
ume of a ſeparate romance. He might as well have made La Damoi- 
% Plaiſr-de=ma-vie and La Veuve repoſee the names of ſeparate ro- 
mances. All three are merely characters in the romance of T irante 
ne. And ſo much for Dr. W.'s account of the origin and nature 
dromances of chivalry. 'TrxwarTr. 
No ſuture editor of Shakſpeare will, I believe, readily conſent to 
onit the diſſertation here examined, though it certainly has no more 
relation to the play before us, than any other of our author's dramas, 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's judicious obſervations upon it have given it a value 
which it certainly had not before ; and I think I may venture to forete], 
that Dr. Warburton's futile performance, like the piſmire which Martial 
tells us was accidentally incruſted” with amber, will be ever preſerved, 
ger the ſake of the admirable comment in which it is now enſorined. 
que ſuerat vit4 contempta manente, : 
Tuncribus {aca eſt nunc pretioſa fuis. MALONE, 


luer gut endet de la witda Ropoſaday y la Jenora Emperatria, enamorada de 
. oo * c cud erg.“ 
wi a D Heeg, foer Heres i, e, in his romidiice of Tiratite  Rlaiies; 
Wii Quifiele,foHly 9: 


O + A MID. 


—— ei 


\ MIDSUM MER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED, 


— ü 


Theſeus, Dute of Athens. 
Egeus, Father to Hermia. 
Lyfander, 
Demetrius, 
Philoſtrate, Maſler of the Revels to Tlieſeus. 
Quince, the Carpenter. 

Snug, the Joiner. 

Bottom, the Ieaver. 

Flute, the Belloaus-mendler. 

Snowt, the Tinker. 

Starveling, the Tailor. 


in love wvith Hermia. 


| [ 
Hippolita, Quern of the Amazons, betrothed to Thieſeus. 
ermia, Daughter to Egeus, in love with Lyſander, 0 
Helena, in love 24h Demetrius. 4 
I. 
Oberon, King of the Fairies. 
Titania, Qucen of the Fairies. 
Puck, or Robin-goodfellow, a. Fairy. t 
Peaſebloſſum, Fi 
A1 
— Fairies n 
Muſtard-ſeed, 
Pyramus, 
[ N Lid 
_- oy. {| Chara8ers in the Interlude performed ty ” 
1 the Clowns. 
Moonſhine, 05 
Lion, call 
Other Fairies attending their King and Queen. 
Attendants on Theſeus and Hippolita. L 
| Bu 
SCENE, Athens, and a Mood not far from i. , 
"tl 


_— in J 
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ACT. 


Athens. A Room in the Palace of Theſeus. 


[ver Tukskus, Hir rorirà, PHiLOSTRATE, and Attendants. 


The, Now, fair Hippolita, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace ; four happy days bring in 
Another moon: but, oh, methinks, how ſlow 
This old noon wanes ; ſhe lingers my deſires, , | 
| Like 


This play was entered at Stationers' Hall, OR. 8, 1600, by Thomas 
Fiher, I: is probable that the hint for it was received from Chaucer's 
Lush Tate, Thence it'is, that our author. ſpeaks of Theſeus as Dule 
df Athens. The tale begins thus; late edit. v. 861: 

„ Whilom as olde ſtories tellen us, 

There was a Dal that highte Theſeus, '* 

« Of Athenes te was lord and:govertor, '&c."* ' g 
Ligzte too, the monk of Bury, in his tranſlation of the Tragedier of 
Yin Becbas, calls him by the ſame titlè, chap. xii. I. 21. | 

Due Theſeus had the victor ye. | 
Creon, in the tragedy of Jecaſla, "tranſlated from Euripides in 1566, is 
callcd Dute Creon. So likewile Skelton ; f | | 

« Not lyke Dule Hamilcar, © | 

« Nor like Dule Arſdruball.“ | 

bare been informed that the originals of Shakſpeare's Oberon and 
Tuna are to be ſought in the ancient French Romance of Huon de 
Bordeaux, STEEVENS.. © 
Mr. Warton remarks, / Obermot. on'Spenſer's F. Q. v. ii. 138,) that 
this romance is mentioned among other old hiſtories of the ſame kind 
u Lancham's Letter, concerning Queen Elizabeth's Entertainment at 
Kenelworth Cattle. It is entitled, The famous exploits of Sir Hugh of Bour- 
leaux, and was tranſlated from the French by John Bourchier, Lord 
leners, in the reign of Henry VIII.“ 

The 
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Like to a ſtep-dame, or a dowager, 


Long withering out a young man's revenue *. 

Hip. Four days will quickly ſteep themſelves in nights; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time; 4 
And then the moon, like to a filver bow | 
New bent 3 in heaven, ſhall behold the night 
Of our ſolemnities. 

The. Go, Philoſtrate, 

Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments; 

Awake the pert and nimble ſpirit of mirth; 

Furn melancholy forth to funerals, 

The pale companion is not for our pomp.— CZxit Phi 
Hippolita, I woo'd thee with my ſword, 

And won thy love, doing thee injuries; 

But I will wed thee in another key, 

With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling 4, 


Mm 2 2 OO z — = — 1 - — 3 ot lc =. 


Enter Ectus, Hes MA, LyYSanDER, and Dinetavg, 


0 
Ege. Happy be Theſeus, our renowned Duke! [ 
The. Thanks, good Egeus: What's the news with thee? A 
Ege. Full of vexation come I, with complaint ll 
| 0 
The Micfummer-Night's Dream 1 ſuppoſe to have been written | . 
1592, See An Attempt to aſcertain iLe order of Shalſpeare's Plays, Vol. l. 
| | MaALoxZ Tl 
> Like te a flepdame, ar d dowwager, 0, 
Long withering aut a young man's revenue. IT. 
— Ut piger annus 8 5 
Pupillis, quos dura premit cuſtodia matrum, 5 
Sic mihi tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora. Hor. MA xn. ö 
3 New bent] The old copies read H bent. Corrected by M I 
Rowe. MALONE. | 
4 With pomp, . with triumph, and with revelling.] By triumph, as Me. | 
Warton has obſerved in his late edition of Milton's Pokus, p. 56 wi 
we are to upderſftend ferwys, ſuch as maſks, revels, &c. S0, agua t 0 
King Henry VI. P. iu ; * 
« Ard now what re{'s, but that we ſpend the time 
« With ftately triumphs, mirthful comic ſhows, * 
Such as he ſit the pleaſures ofthe court.” kid 
Again, in the preſace to Burton's Anatomie of Melenchely, 1644 * 
« Now ccme tidirgs of weddings, maſkings, mummerics, entertain hat 
ments, . trophigs, trinmpbes, rt vels, ts, playes ws Jonſon, as ti ; 
fame gentle man obſerves, in the title of his maſque called Leue trumps 2 
through Calbzo/is, by triumpli ſeems to have meant a grand prec: los Un 
and in one el the tage: dirRigns, it is ſaid, © the triumph ix ſeep! F 
of,” Maren wi 


Again 


bi 


e< 
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Againſt my child, my daughter Hermia.— 
zund forth, Demetrius; My noble Lord, 
This man hath my conſent to marry her :— 
2nd forth, Lyſander ;—and, my gracious Duke, 
This hath bewitch'd 5 the boſom. of my child: 
Thou, thou, Lyſander, thou haſt given her rhimes, 
And interchang'd love-tokens with my child: 
Thou haſt by moon: light at her window ſung, 
With feigning voice, verſes. of feigning love; 
aud ſtol'n the impreſſion of her fantaſy | 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds ©, conceits, 
Knicks, trifles, noſegays, ſweet- meats; meſſengers 
Of trong prevailment in unharden'd youth: 
With cunning haſt thou fileh'd my daughter's heart; 
Turn'd her obedience which 1s due to me, 
To ſtubborn harſhneſs: - And, my gracious Duke, 
Be it ſo ſhe will not here before your grace 
Conſent to marry with Demetrius, 
beg the ancient privilege of Athens; 
As ſhe is mine, I may diſpoſe of her: 
Which ſhall be either to this gentlemanz 
Or to her death; according to our law 7, 
Immediately provided in that caſe. 
The, What ſay you, Hermia? be advis'd; fair maid; 
To vou your father ſhould be as a god; 
One that compos'd your beautics; yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form. in wax, 
Þy him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 
Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 


* This bath beriet -] The old copies read—This man hath be- 


_ Vitch'd—, The cracndation was made for the fake of the metre, by 


be editor of the ſecond folio. It is very probable that the compoſitor 
aught the word vn from the line above. MaLoxe. 

* —gewdi—] i. e. baubles, toys, tzifles. Our author has the word 
Fquently, The Rev, Mr. Lambe in his notes on the ancient metrical 
lifory of the Battle of Flodden, obſerves that a gad is a cbi/d"s toy, and 
Vat the children in the North call their  play-things gazedys, aud their 

dy-houſe a garbdy-bouſe. STEEVENS. i 

' Or to ber death ; arcording to our I:w] By: a law. of Solon's, pa- 
nts had an abſolute power of life and death over their children. So it 
ited the poet's purpbſe well enough, to ſuppoſe the Athenians had it 
klure—Or perhaps he neither thought nor knew any thing of the 
Br, WARBURTON, 

| Her. 
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oſ ſpeech ſo unuſual, that | wonder none of the editors have prepoſed 


Her. So is Lyfander. 
The. In himſelf he is: 
But, in this kind, wanting your father's voice, 
The other muſt be held the worthier. 
Her. I would, my father look'd but with my eyes. 
The. Rather your eyes muſt with his judgment look. 
Her. I do entreat your grace to pardon me. 
I know not by what power I am made bold; 
Nor how it may concern my modeſty, ' 
In ſuch a preſence here, to plead my thoughts: 
But I beſeech your grace, that I may know 
The worſt that may befal me in this caſe, 
If I refuſe to wed Demetrius. 
The. Either to die the death $,.or to abjure 
For ever the ſociety of men. 
Therefore, fair Hermia, queſtion your defires, 
Know of your youth ?, examine well your blood, 
Whether if vou yicld not to your father's choice, 
You can endure the livery of a vun; 
For aye * to be in ſhady cloiſter mew'd, 
To live a barren lifter all your life, 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitleſs moon. 
Thrice bleſſed they, that maſter ſo their blood, 
To undergo ſuch maiden pilgrimage: 
But earthlier happy is-rhe roſe &itilPd'?, 
Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn; 
Grows, lives, and dies, in fugle bleſſeducſs. | 
Her. So will I grow, ſo live, fo die, my Lord, 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up | 
Unto his lordſhip, whoſe unwiſhed yoke 3 
My ſoul conſents not to give ſovergignty. 


The. 


6 Ku of yorr youtb5]*Pring your youth to the queſtion, Cunlicer 
your youth, JouNSON. 

1 For aye—] i. e. for ever. STEEVENS. ; 

2 t earthlicr bappy is the reſe diflikd} Thus all the copies; * 
earthlier is fo harſh a word, and eartblier happy for bag, ier cat, a mode 


earlier bappy TJounsoN, : . 1 
It has ſince been obſerved, that Mr. Pope did propoſe came. W 

might read, earthly bappier. STEEVENS. * 
This is a thuught in which Shakſpeare ſeems to have mus delightec 

We meet with it again in his 5th, 6th, and 54th Sonnet. Mau 4 1 
3 20%, u 5:1 yohe, &c.] I have adhered to the eld copics 


. a . . A ite it 
this paſſage. Ihe cditor of the ſecond folio has rendered * 14 


3% „ wt -  e<_ pee __-—_ 
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Tie, Take time to pauſe: and, by the next new moon, 
The ſealing-day betwixt my love and me, oh 
For everlaſting bond of fellowſhip, ): 

Upon that day either prepare to die, 

For diſobedience to your father's will ; 
Or elſe to wed Demetrius, as he would: 
Or on Diana's altar to proteſt, 

For aye, auſterity and ſingle life. 

Dem. Relent, ſweet Hermia; — And, Lyſander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. 

Ly/.. You have her father's love, Demetrius ; 
Let me have Hermia's : do you marry him“. 

Lee. Scornful Lyſander! true, he hath my love; 
And what is mine, my love ſhall render him; 

Ard ſie is mine; and all my right of her 
do eſtate unto Demetrius. 

Ly. IT am, my Lord, as well deriv'd as he, 
As we'l poſſeſs'd; my love is more than his; 
My fortunes every way as fairly rank'd, 

li not with vantage, as. Demetrius“; 

Aud, which is more than all theſe boaſts can be, 
| am belov'd of bzauteous Hermia : | 
Why ſhould not I then proſecute my right? 
Demetrius, I'll avouch it to his head. 

Made love to Nedar's daughter, Helena, 

And won her ſoul ; and ſhe, ſweet lady, dotes, 
Deroutly dotes, dotes in idolatty, 

Upon this ſpotted 5 and inconftant man. 

The. I muſt confeſs, that I have heard fo much, 
And with Demetrius thought to have ſpoke thereof; 
Put, being over-full of ſelf-affairs,. 

My mind did loſe it. But, Demetrius, come; 
And come, Egeus; you ſhall go with me, 

[ have ſome private ſchooling for you both. — 
For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourſelf 
To fit your fancies to your father's will; 


Or elſe the law of Athens yields you up 


whoſe unwiſh'd yoke;*”* but this was. a dangereus innovation, arifing 
nom the editor's ignorance of Shakſpeare's pkraſevlogy. MaLowe. 
D Let me have Hermia's do you merry bim] | ſuſpect that Shakſpeare 
rote: | * 
: Let me have Hermia; do you marry him.” Te RWHITT; 
—/bilted—) As ſpotleſs is innocent, ſo ſp3iced is wicked.  Jonungon. 


(Which 
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(Which by no means we may extenus te) 
To death, or to a vow of ſingle life. — 
Come, my Hippolita ; What cheer, my love? 
Demetrius, and Egeus, go along ; 
I muſt employ you in fome buſineſs: 
Againſt our nuptial ; and confer with you 
Of ſomething nearly that concerns yourſelves, 
Ege. With duty, and deſire, we follow you, 
| [Exeunt Tues. Hir. EE. Den. and Train, 
Ly/. How now, my love? Why is your cheek ſo pale? 
How chance the roſes there do fade ſo Galt 2 
Her. Belike, for want of rain; which I could well 
Beteem them ® from the tempeſt of mine eyes. 
Ly/. Ah me! for aught that I could ever read, 
Could ever hear, by tale or hiſtory, 
The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth ? : 
But, either it was different in blood ; 
Her. O croſs! too high to be enthrall'd to low * ! 
Ly/. Or elſe miſgraffed, in reſpect of years; 
Her. O ſpight! too old to be ergag'd to young! 
Ly. Or elſe it ſtood upon the choice of friends: 
Her. O hell! to chooſe love by another's eye! 
L. Or, if there were a ſympathy in choice, 
War, death, or ſickneſs did lay ſiege to it; 
Making it momentany ? as a ſound, 


© Beteem them] Give them, beſtow upon them. Tlie word is uſed 
by Spenſer 
« So would I, ſaid the enchanter, glad and fain 
« Beteem to you this fword, you to defend.” Jonnsow. 
Again, in The Caſe is Altered; Hi? Aſt Dallio and Mills, 1604 : 
« I could beteem her a better match.“ 

I rather think that t. Seteem in this place ſignifies (as in the northern 
countries) to pour out; from temmer, Daniſh. Srezvx xs. 7 

7 The courſe irue love, &c.] This paſſa ſeems to have been imi- 
tated by Milton. Paradiſe Loft, B . et ſeqq. MALONE. 

B. — too bigh to be cntbrall'd to low] The old coples read—to ive. The 
emendation is Mr. 'Theobald's. It is fully fupported, not anly by the 
tenour of the preceding lines, hut by a paſſage in our author's Fer: 
and Adonis, in which the former. predicts that the courſe of love never. 
ſhall run ſmooth. 

Sorrow on love hereafter ſhall 712 1 
« Ne'er ſettled equally, to high, or low, & c.“ MALONE. 

9 Making it — 'T * the quartos. The folio read 
momentary. MALONE. | 

Momantany is the old and proper word. Jonxsox. * 

w 
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Sift as a ſhadow, ſhort as any dream; 
Brief as the — in the colly*d night *, 
That, in a ſpleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to ſay—Bchold ! 
The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up: 
So quick bright things come to confuſion. 
Hr, If then true lovers have been ever croſs'd, 
I: ſtands as an edict in deſtiny: 
Then let us teach our trial patience, 
Becauſe it is a cuſtomary eroſs; 
As due to love, as thoughts, and dreams, and ſighs, 
Wiſhes, and tears, poor fancy's followers *. 
Lyſ. A good perſuaſion ; therefore, hear me, Hermia, 
I have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and ſhe bath no child: 
From Athens is her houſe remote ſeven leagues z 
Aud ſhe reſpects me as her only ſon. 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee ; 
And to that place the ſharp Athenian law 
Cannot purſue us: If thou lov'ſt me then, 
Steal forth thy father's houſe to-morrow-m!ght : 
And ia the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I di4 meet thee once with Helena, 


Todo obfervance to a morn. of May, 
There will I Ray for thee. 


" Brief a: the ligbning in the colly d night, 

| That, in a ſpleen, unfols both heaven and earth] Though the word 
Hen be here employed oddly enough, yet 1 believe it right. Shak- 
ſpeare, always hurried on by the grandeur and multitude of his ideas, 
alumes every now and then, an uncommon licence in the uſe of his 
words. Particularly in complex moral modes it is uſual with him to 
employ one, only to expreſs 1 very few ideas of that number of which it 
s compoſed, Thus wanting here to expreſs the ideag—of a fudden, or 
—" 4 trice, he uſes the word ſpleen; which, partially conſidered, fig+ 
niffing a haſty ſudden fit, is enough for him, and he never troubles him - 
lell about the further or fuller ſignification of the word. Here, he uſes- 
— word ſpleen for a ſudden baſty fit ; fo juſt the contrary, in the Two 
ventlemen of Verona, he uſes ſudden for fplenetic : “ ſudden quips. And 
i mutt be owned this ſort of converſation adds a force to the diction. 

WARBURTON, 

Fug the colly'd night,) colly'd, i. e. black, ſmutted with coal, a ward 
* _ in hu midland counties.  STEEVENS. 

, = poor fancy's fellowers.] Fancy here, and in many other places i 
taeſe plays, — ag 3 ; " - 


Her. 
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Her. My good Ly ſander! 
J ſwear to thee, by Cupid's ſtrongeſt bow; 
By his beſt arrow with the golden head ; 
By the ſimplicity of Venus? doves; 
By that which knitteth ſouls, and proſpers loves; 
And by that fire which bura'd the. Carthage queen 3, 
When the falſe Trojan under fail was ſeen ; 
By all the vows that ever men have broke, 
In number more than ever women ſpoke ;—- 
In that ſame place thou haſt appointed me, 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 
Zy. Keep promiſe, love: Look, here comes Helena. 


. — Too G$a .. 


Enter HELIINA. 


Her. God ſpeed, fair Helena! Whither away ? 
Hel. Call you me fair? that fair again unſay. 
Demetrius loves your fair “. O happy fair! 
Your eyes are lode-itars 5 and your tongueꝰs {weet air 
More tuncable than lark to ſhepbherd's car, 
When wheat is green, when haw-thorn buds appear. 
Sickneſs is catching; O, were favour ſo! 


3m by that fire that burn'd the Carthage queen] Shakſpeare had forgot 
that Theſcus performed his exploits before the Trojan war, and conſe 
quently long before the death of Dido, SrExvxs. f 

+ — your fair :] Fair is uſed again as a ſubſtantive in the Comedy » 
Errors. 
cc 


My decayed fair, 
A ſunny look of his would ſoon repair.” 
See p. 15. n. 6. STEEVENS, | 
S Your eyes are lede-flars;] This wes-a compliment not unſrequent 
among the old poets. The lode-ſtar is the_Jeading or guiding ſtar, that 
is, the pole-ſtar. The magnet is, for the ſame reaſon, called the lode * 
one, either becauſe it leads iron, or becauſe it guides the ſailor, Miltot 
has the ſame thought in L Allegro : 


« Tow'rs and battlements be ſees - 

* Boſom'd bigb in tufted trees, 

* Where perbaps ſome beauty tics, 

« The cynoſure of neight' ring eyes.” 


Davies calls Elizabeth, „ Jode-flone to hearts and lache to al 
eyes. JouNsON.. 8 , He 
— O, were favour- % Favour: is feature, countenance So, - 
Twelfth- Night, Act ii. ſc. iv: 
* thine eye | Her 

Hath ſtay'd upon ſome favour that it loves. STEEVENS. bn 


Yau 
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Tour words I'd catch“, fair Hermia, ere I go; 
iy ear ſhould catch your voice, my eye your eye, 
ſy tongue ſhould catch your tongue's tweet melody. 
Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 
The relt I'll give to be to you tranſlated 3. 
(, teach me how you look; and with waat art 
You ſway the motion of Demetrius” heart. 
Her. I frown upon him, yet he loves me ſtill. 
Hel. O, that your frowas would teach my ſmiles ſuch 
{kill ! 
Her. I give him curſes, yet he gives me love. | 
Hel. O, that my prayers could ſuch affection move! 
Her. The more | hate, the more he follows me. 
Hcl, The more I love, the more he hateth me. 
Her. His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine. 
Hel. None, but your beauty; Would that fault were 
mine! 
Her. Take comfort ; lie no more ſhall ſee my face; 
Lyſander and myſelf will fly this place. 
before the time I did Lyſander fee ?, 
deem d Athens as a paradiſe to me: 
0 then, what graces in my love do dwell, 
That he hath turn'd a heaven unto a hell! | 
Ly. Helen to you our minds we will unfold : 
To-morrow night when Photbe doth behold 
Her filver viſage in the watry glaſs, 
Decking with liquid” pearl the bladed graſs, 
{A time that lovers? flights doth {till conceal, )- 
Through Athens? gates have we devis'd to ſteal. 


Vur tvords 1'd catch) The old copies read—' catch, The emens- 
tion was made by the editor of the ſecond. folio. Sir Thomas Han- 
mer readz—Y ours would I catch; in which he bas been followed by the 
lubſequent editors, As the old reading (word,) is intelligible, I have 
Whzred to the ancient copies, Ma tox E. | 

*— ts be to you trauſlated.] To tranſlate, in our. author, ſometimes 
bynifics to change, to transform. So, in Timon: 


44 to preſent. flayes and ſervants. 
* Tranſlates his rivals.” STEEVENS. 


perhaps every reader may not diſcover the propriety of theſe lines. 
Herma is, willing to comfort Helena, and to avoid all appearance of 
mumph over her. She therefore bids her not to conſider the power of 
plcafing, as an advantage to be much envied or much defired, ſince 
flermia, whom ſhe conſiders as poſſeſſing it in the ſupreme degree, has 
ound no ether effect of it than the loſs of happineſs. JounsoN, 


Her, 
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Her. And in the wood where often you and I 
Upon faint primroſe-beds were wont to lie, 
Emptying our hoſoms of their counſel ſweet *] 
There my Lyſander and myſelf ſhall meet: 

And thence, from Athens, turn away our eyes, 
To ſeek new friends and ſtranger companies, 
Farewel, ſwe-t play, fellow; pray thou for us, 
And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius !— 
Keep word, Lytander : we muſt ſtarve our fight 
From lovers” food, till morrow deep midnight“. 
[Exit HERxI4. 

Zy. I will, my Hermia.— Helena, adieu: 
As you on him, Demetrius dote on you! [Exit Lys. 

Hel. How happy ſome, o'er other ſome, can be! 
Through Athens I am thought as fair as ſhe. 

But what of that? Demetrius thinks not ſo; 
He will not know what all but he do know, 
And as he errs, doting on Hermia's eyes, 
So I, admiring of lus qualities. 


— — 
— — , 


T Emptying our laſemt of their counſel ſweet;] That is, emptying our 
boſoms of thoſe ſecrets upon which we were wont to conſult each other 
with ſo ſweet a ſatisſa&ion. BraTn. 

The old copies read—fwell'4; and in the line next but one frage 
companions. Both emendations were made by Mr. Theobald, who 
ſupports them by obſerving'that © this whole ſcene is in rhime. $toect 
was eaſily corrupted into ell d, becauſe that made an antitheſis to 
emptying; and © ſtrange companion, our editors thought was plain 
Engliſh, but“ ranger companies” a little quaint and unintelligible. 
Our author very oſten uſes the ſubſtantive, franger, adjeRively, and _ 
panies, to ſignify companions. So, in XK. Richard II. Act i.: 

« To tread the ffranger paths of baniſhment.” 
And in King Henry V. | . 

His companies unletter'd, rude, and ſhallow.” | 
The latter of Mr. Theobald's emendations is likewiſe ſupported by 
Stowe's Annales, p. 991, edit. 1615 : The prince himſelſ was faine . 
get upon the high altar, to girt his aforeſaid companies with the w_ - 
knighthood,” Mr. Heath obſerves, that our author ſeems to — 
the following pafſage in the 55th Pſalm, (v. 14, 15.) in his thoug * 
« But it was even thou, my companion, my guide, and mine own 4 
miliar friend. We took feweet comſel together, and walked in the 
houſe of God as friends.” MaroNne. 

, when Phabe doth behold, &c. . himſelf 

— deep midnight.) Shakſpeare bas a little forgotten —— - 
It appears from page 299, that to-morrow night would be within * pe 
nights of the new moon, when there is no moonſhine at all, muc 
at deep midnight. Ihe fame overſight occurs in Act iii. — = ne 


Thin 8 3 Um 
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Things baſe and vile, holding no quantity 3, 


Lore can tranſpoſe to form and dignity. 

Lore looks not with the eyes, but with the. mind; 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind: 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taſte ; 
Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haſte ; 

And therefore is love ſaid to be a child, 

Becauſe in choice he is ſo oft beguil'd. . 

As waggiſh boys in game“ themſelves forſwear, 
$0 the boy love is perjur'd every where: 

For ere Demetrius look'd on Hermia's eynes, 
He hail'd down oaths, that he was only mine; 
And when this hail ſome heat from Hermia felt, 
$9 he diſſolv'd, and ſhowers of oaths did melt. 

[ will go tell him of fair Hermia's flight: 

Then to the wood will he, to-morrow-night, 
Purine her; and for this intelligence 

lf 1 have thanks, it is a dear expence : 

but herein mean TI to enrich my pain, 


to have his ſight thither, and back again, [ Exits 
SCENE IL 
The ſame. A Room in a Coltage. 


Luer Szus, Borrou, Frurg, Syour, Quince, ana 
STARVELING ©, 


<zin, Is all our company here? 


— 9 quantity, Duality ſeems a word more ſuitable to the ſenſe than 
juntity, but either may ſerve. Jounsov. 
*—in game} Game here ſignifies not contentious play, but ſporty 
Is So Spenſer : K &, earneſt and 'twwixt game.” JoOuNSON. 

«= Aermia's eyne,) This plural is common botli in Chaucer and 
penſer. $S1ELVENS 

in this ſcene Shakſpeare takes advantage of his knowledge of 5 
the theatre, to ridicule- the prejudices and competitions. of the players. 
Lottom, who is generally acknowledged. the principal actor, de- 
Cares his inclination to be for a tyrant, for a part of fury, tumult and 
wile, ſuch as every young man pants to perform when he firſt ſteps 
upon the ſtage. "The fame Bottom, who ſeems bred in a tiring-room, 
Fr another hiſtrionical paſſion. He is for engroſſing every part, and 
would exclude his inferiors from all poſſibility of diſtinction. He is 
tacreſore defirous to play Pyramus, 'Thifbe, and the Lyon, at the ſame 
me, Jonxs0N, 

Tot. 
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Bot. You were belt to call them generally, man by man, 
according to the ſcrip 7. 

Juin. Here is the ſcroll of every man's name, which 
is thought fit, through all Athens, to play in our inter. 
_ before the Duke and Dutcheſs, on his wedding-day at 
night. 

Bet. Furſt, good Peter Quince, ſay what the play treats 
on; then read the names of the actors; and fo grow to a 
point 8. 

Duin. Marry, our play is—The moſt lamentable comedy, 
and moſt cruel death of Pyramus and Thiſby ?. 

Bot. A very good piece of work, 1 aſſure you, and a 
merry '.—Now, good Peter Quince, call forth your actors by 
the ſcroll : Maſters, ſpread yourſelves. 

Juin. Anſwer, as I call you. Nick Bottom the weaver, 

Bot. Ready: Name what part J am for, and proceed. 

Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are ſet down for Pyramus. 

Bot. What is Pyramus? a lover, or a tyrant ? 

Quin. A lover, that kills himſelf moſt gallantly for love. 

Bet. That will aſk ſome tears in the true performing 
of it: If I do it, Jet the audience look to their eyes; 1 will 
move ſtorms, I will condole in ſome meaſure. To the reſt ;— 
Yet my chief humour is for a tyrant : I could play Ercles 
rarely, or a part to tear a cat in *, to make all ſplit 3, nl 

« 


7 — the ſcrip.] A ſcrip, Fr. eſeript, now written ecrit, *STEEVESS, 
— grow to a point.] So, in the At rangement of Paris, 1564: 

« Qur reaſons will be infinite, I trow, 

« Unleſs unte ſome other uin we grow.” STEEVENS, 

9 The meſi lumenteble comedy, &c.) This is very probab!y a bur! ſque 
on the title-page of Cambrſes A lamentable tragedie, mixed full ot 
pleaſant mirth, contaming, The Life of Cambiſes, King of Perſia, Kc. 
By Themas Preſton, bl. I. no date. On the Tegiſters of the Stationers 
Company however appears “ the boke of Perymus and Tagge, 1502. 
Perhaps S hakſpeare copied ſome part of his inter lude from it. STEEV» 

A poem entitled Pyramus and Thiſke hy Dr. Gale, was publiſhed # 
ato. in 1597; but this, I believe, was poſterior to the Mime. 
Night's Dream, Matrox. 2 

1 A very nod picce of work—and a merry.) This is deſigned asd ridicule 
on the titlis of our ancient moralities and interludes. Thus Skeiton 
Aagnificence ts called © a goodly interlude and a merry.“ 3 

2 7 could play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in: In the ol 
comedy of the Roaring Girl, 1611, there is a character called N 
who ſays, © I am called, by thoſe who have ſeen my valour, r er 
In an anonymous piece called Hifriomoſiix, or The Player whift, 1916 
in fix acts, a parcel of ſoldiers drag a company ol players on the 128 


ane 
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„The raging rocks, 

« And ſhivering ſhocks, 
« Shall break the locks 
«« Of priſon- gates; 

« And Phibbus' car 

« Shall ſhine from far, 

„% And make and mar 
«© The fooliſh fates.” 


This was lofty !—Now'name the reſt of the players. —This is 
Freles? vein, a tyrant's vein ; a lover is more condoling. 

Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows- mender. 

Flu, Here, Peter Quince. | 

Quin. You mult take 'Thiſby en you. 

Flu, What is Thiſby? a wandering knight? 

Quin. It is the Lady that Pyramus mult love. 

Flu, Nay, faith, let me not play a woman; I have a beard 
coming. 

2vin, That's all one; you ſhall play it in a maſk, and you 
may ſpeak as ſmall as you wall 4. 


Bot. 


:nd the captain ſays, © Sirrah, this is you that would rend and gear a cat 
ypon a tage, &c.” Again, in The fe of Gulli, a comedy by J. Day, 
oh: © I had rather hear two ſuch jefts, than a whole play of ſuch 
Tear-cat tluunder-claps.“ STEEVENS. 

ale ell ſplit.] This is to be connected with the previous part of 
the peech ; not with the Subſequent rbhymes. It was the deſcription 
of a bully. tn the ſecond act of the Scornful Lady, we meet wich 
* two rearing boys of Rome, that made all ſplit.” FARMER. 
1 he fare expreMion is uſed by Chapman in his Widew's Tears, 1612. 

| VIA NON x. 

ei bellowe-mender.] In Ben Jonſon's maſque of Pan's Annie 
wſ-ry, &c. a man of the fame profeſſion is introduced. I have been 
told that a Lellowws-rmender was one who had the care of organs, re- 
gals, Ke, STEEVENS. 
*—as ſmall as you wwill.] This paſſage ſhews how the want of 
women on the old ſtage was ſupplied If they had not a young man 
vio could perform the part with a face that might paſs for feminine, 
tie character was acted in a maſk, which was at that time a part of a 
bdy's dreſs ſo much in uſe that it did not give any unuſual appear» 
aice to the ſcene, and he that could moenlate his voice in a female 
ime might play the woman very ſucceſsfully. It is obſer ved in Down's 
Memoirs of the Playbouſe, that one of theſe counterfeit heroines moved 
tw palions more ſtrongly than the women that have ſince been brought 
won the ſtage. Some of the cataſtrophes of the old comedies, which 
base lovers marry the wrong women, are, by recollection of the com- 
"2 ule of mails, brought nearer to probability, Jouxsox. 


Prynne, 
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Bot. An I may hide my face, let me play Thiſby too; 
I'll ſpeak in a monſtrous little voice; — Thie, Thiſne—4) 
Pyramus, my lover dear; thy Thiſby dear ! and lady dear ! 

Quin. No, no; you muſt play Pyramus, and, Flute, you 
Thiſby. | | 

Bot. Well, proceed. 

Quin. Robin Starveling, the tailor. 

Star. Here, Peter Quince. Og 

Quin. Robin Starveling, you muſt play Thiſby's mother- 
— Tom Snowt, the tinker. 

Snow. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. You, Pyramus's father; myſelf, Thiſby's father; 
— Snug, the joiner, you, the lion's part :—and, I hope, here 
38 a play fitted: 

Snizg. Have you the lion's part written? pray you, if it 
be, give it me, for I am flow of ſtudy . 

Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but 
roaring. | 

Bot. Let me play the lion too: I will roar, that I will do 
any man's heart good to hear me ; I will roar, that I will make 
the Duke ſay, Let him roar again, let mim roar again. 

Juin. An you ſhould do it too terribly, you would fright 
the Dutcheſs and the ladies, that they would ſhriek; and 
that were enough to hang us all. 

All. That would hang us every mother's ſon. | 

Bot. I grant you, friends, if that you ſhould fright the 
Jadies out of their wits, they would have no more diſcretion 
but to hang us: but 1 will aggravate my voice fo, that I vil 
roar you as gently as any fucking dove; I will roar you an 
*twere any nightingale. 

Juin. You can play no part but Pyramus: for Pyramus 
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Pryrne, in his Hiſtriomaſlix, exclaims with great vehemence through 
ſeveral pages, becauie a woman added a pert in a play at Blackiryars in 
the year 1628. STEEVENS. 

5 — you mf} play Thiſoy's mother.) There ſeems a double forgetful- 
nefs of cur poct, in relution to the characters of this interlude. The 
father and mother of 'Thiſbe, and the father of Pyramus, are here men- 
tioned, who do not appear at all in the interlude; but Wall and Moon» 
thine are both employed in it, of whom there is not the leaſt notice taken 
here. TukoBATD. my 

Theobald 3s wrong in this laſt particular. The introdvc on 0 
Wall and TMoonfoine was an aſter-thought. See Act iii. ſc. i. 
may be obſer ved, kowever, that no part of what is rehearſed is aſtet- 
wards repeated, when the piece is ed before Iheſeus. STEEVENS: 

18 


. a—— 


— 
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«1 (weet-faced man; a proper man, as one ſhall ſee in a ſum- 
ner's-day 3 a moſt lovely, gentleman-like man; therefore you 
nut needs play Pyramus. 
But, Well, I will undertake it. What beard were I beſt to 
playit in? — 
Hein. Why, what you will. 
Bot. I will diſcharge it in either your ſtraw-colour'd beard, 
your orange-tawny beard, your purple-in-grain beard, or your 
French crown-colour beard, your perfect yellow ?. 5 
Nun. Some of your French crowns ® have no hair at all, 
ud then you will play barefaced.— But, maſters, here are your 
uns: and I am to entreat you, requeſt you, and deſire you, 
to con them by to-morrow night; and meet me in the palace 
wood a mile without the town, by moon light; there will we 
chearſe: for if we meet in the city, we ſhall be dog'd with 
company, and our devices known, In the mean time, I will 
law a bill of properties“, ſuch as our play wants. I pray 
you, fail me not. | 
Bit. We will meet; and there we may rehearſe more ob- 
venely, and courageouſly. Take pains; be perfect; adieu. 
Quin. At the Duke's oak we meet. 
Bit, Enough; hold, or cut bow-ſtrings *, CO Exeunt. 


ACT 


— 


_ 


of — —— — 4. 


— 
— 


4 
— 
2 


— 


* 
— St 


0 — ſow of ſtudy.) Study is ſtill the cant term uſed in a theatre for 
getung any nonſenſe by rote. Hamlet aſks the player if he can f, 
«Ipeech. STEEVENS., 

! — your perfret yellow.) Here Bottom again diſcovers a true ge- 
us for the ſtage by his ſolicitude for propriety of dreſs, and his de- 
\beration which beard to chuſe among many beards, all unnatural, « 

a Jouxsox. 

t was the cuſtom formerly to wear coloured beards. S0 in the old 
comedy of Kam-Alley, 1611: 

What colour d beard comes next by the window? 

A black man's, I think; 

* I think a ed, ſor that is moſt in faſhion,” STzzvens, 
French crowns, &c.] That is, a head from which the hair has 
talen in one of the laſt ſtages of the lues venerea, called the corona vencris. 
lo this our poet has frequent alluſions. STEVENS. 

— Properties, ] Properties are whatever little articles are wanted in 
i play for the actors, according to their reſpective parts, dreſſes and 
kenes excepted, The perſon who delivers them out is to this day called 
the property-man. STEEVENS. | 

'— Held, or cut bow-ftrings.) To meet, whether bow-flrings bold 
are cut, is to meet in all events. To cut the bowſtring, when bows 


= in — was probably a common practice of thoſe who bore enmity 
Ot. IV. to 
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ACT y. S ENE 1. 


A Wood 2 Athens. 
Enter a Fairy at one Door, and Pucx at another. 


Puck. How now ſpirit! whither wander you ? 
Fai. Over hill, over dale *, | 


Thorough buſh, thorough briar, ? 
Over park, over pale, A 
Thorough flood, thorough fire, Sh 


I do wander every where, 
Swifter than the moones ſphere 3 ; 


to the archer. © He hath twice or thrice cut id's borpftring, (i 
Don Pedro in Much Ado About Notbing,) and the liek — 
ſhoot at him.” MaLone. 

Hold, or cut cod piece point, is a proverb to be found in Ray's Col- 
lection, p. 57. edit. 1737. CoLLiNs, | 


2 Over Bill, over dale, &c.] So Drayton in his Court of Fairy; 
« Thorough brake, thorough drier, T 
« Thorough muck, thorough mire, | . 
« Thorough water, thorough fire.” TJounsoN. te | 
3 — the mgones ſpbere;] Unleſs we ſuppoſe this to be the Saxon geni- 
tive caſe, (as it is here printed,) the metre will be defective. 80, in a 
iter from Gabriel Harvey to Spenſer, 1580: © Have we not God by: . 
wrath, for Goddes wrath, and a thouſand of the ſame ſtampe, wherein 0 an 
the corrupt orthography in the moſte, hath been the ſole or principal | uche 
cauſe of corrupte proſodye in over- many? STREVENS. 
4 To dew her orbs upon the green] The orbs here mentioned are the 
circles ſuppoſed to be made by the fairies on the ground, whoſe verdure 
proceeds from the fairy's care to water them. Thus Drayton ; K 
« They in their courſes make that round, if bo 
« In meadows and in merſbes found, 86, 
« Of them fo called the fairy ground.” Jouns0s. bapr 
Thus in Olaus Magnus de Gentibus Septentrionolibus : © — ſimiles ills L plan 
ſpectris, quæ in multis locis, præſertim nocturno tempore, ſuum ſalta- ems! 
torium orbem cum omnium muſarum concentu verſare ſolent.” It ap- Wark 
pears from the ſame author, that theſe dancers always parched up the . 
Led t 


graſs, and therefore it is properly made the office of Puck to refreſh it. 


Srtyxxs. 


Ard 
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And I ſerve the fairy queen, 

To dew her orbs ? upon the green: 

The cowſlips tall her penſioners be ; 

ln their gold coats ſpots you ſee * ; 

Thoſe be rubies, fairy favours, 

In thoſe freckles live their favours : 

[muſt go ſeek ſome dew-drops here, 

And hang a pearl in every cowſlip's ear”. 

Firewel, thou lob of ſpirits *, I'll be gone; | 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon. | 
Put. The King doth keep his revels here to-night ; 
Take heed, the Queen come not within his fight, 

for Oberon is paſſing fell and wrath, 

Becauſe that ſhe, as her attendant, hath 

A lovely boy, ſtoPn from an Indian king; 

ſhe never had ſo ſweet a changeling ? ; 

And jealous Oberon would have the child 

Knight of his train, to trace the forefts wild : 


5 The cowſlips tall ber penſioners bez] i. e. her guards. The gelden- 
mted cowſlips were choſen by the author as e wre to the Fairy 
een, the dreſs of the Band of Gentlemen Penftoners being in the 
ime of Queen Elizabeth very ſplendid, and (as we learn from Oſborne) 
te tall and handſomeſt men being generally choſen by her fur that 
ce, The alluſion was pointed out by Mr. Steevens. Martoxe. * 
The cowſlip was a favourite among the Fairies. JonnsoN. 

* In their gold coats pots you fre;} Shakſpeare, in Cymcline, reſers to 
tte ſame red ſpots : | 

A mole cingue-ſpotted, lil the crinſon drofs 

& 7” the bottom of a cup. PERCT. 


h i And bang a pearl in every cowſlip's car.] The ſame thought occurs 
u n old comedy call'd the 7/i/dom of Doctor Dodypotl, 1600. An 
uchauter ſays: 
© "Twas 1 that led you through the painted meads 
* Where the light tairies danc'd upon the flowers, 
* Hanging on every leaf an orient pearl. STEEVENS. 
' — {ob of ſpirits,] Lob, lubber, Inoby, lobcach, all denote both inaQivity * 
i body and dulineſs of mind. Jounson. | 
do, in the Knight of the Barniny Poſtle, by B. and Fletcher: © There 
$2 pretty tale of a witch that had the devil's mark about her, that had 
i gant to her ſon, that was called Zob-lye-by the-fire.”” This being 


la- kems tg be of kin to the l end of Milton, as Mr. Warton has re- 
aps Wried iu his O0:fervatians en the Faery Queen. STEEVENS, 
the = ebangeling :] Changeling is commonly uſed for the child ſup- 


Med to be leſt by the fairies, but here for the child taken away. 
Jonnsovw, 
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But ſhe, perforce, withholds the loved boy, 
Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her Joy : 
And now they never meet in grove, or green, 
By fountain clear, or ſpangled ſtar- light ſheen *, 
But they do ſquare *; that all their elves, for fear, 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. 

Fai. Either I miſtake your ſhape and making quite, 
Or elſe you are that ſhrewd and kaaviſh ſprite, 
Call'd Robin Good-fellow 3 : are you not he, 
That fright * the maidens of the villagery ; 
Skim milk; and ſometimes labour in the quern 5, 
And bootleſs make the breathleſs houſewife churn ; 


And 


1 — Seen,] Shining, bright, gay. — 
2 But they do ſquare Ji To ſquare here is to quarrel. The French 


word centrecarrer has the ſame import. Joauns0N, F 
So, in Fack Drums Entertainment, 1601: | 0 
« pray let me go, for he'l] begin to ſquare.” STzzvENs. 8 
It is ſomewhat whimſical, that the glaziers uſe the words ſquare and 
quarrel as ſynonymous terms, for a pane of glaſs. BracxsToxr, q 
3 — Robin Goodfellow;) This account of Robin Good-fcllow cor- i 
reſponds, in every article, with that given of him in Harſenet's Ve- ' 
claration, ch. xx. p. 134: © And if that the bowle of curds and creame 1 
were not duly ſet out for Robin Good- fellow, the frier, and Siſſe, the 
dairy-maid, why then either the pottage was burnt to next day in the kr 
pct, or the cheeſes would not curdle, or the butter would not come, or to 
the alc in the fat never would have good head. But if a Peeter-peuny or ed 
an houſle-egge were behind, or a patch of tythe unpaid—then wart 
—of bull-beggars, ſpirits, &c.“ He is mentioned by Cartwright I Odi 10 
nary, Act iii. ſc. i.] as a ſpirit particularly fond of diſconcerting and bet 
diſturbing domeſtic peace and cxconomy. T. WarToN, £4 fu 
Reginald Scot gives the ſame account of this frolicſome ſpirit, in 4 
his Diſcovery of Witchcraft, Lond. 1588. 4to. p. 66. Your grandames 
maids, were wont to ſet a bowl of milk for him, for his pains in grine- 02 
ing of malt and muſtard, and ſweeping the houſe at midnight this 5 
white bread and bread and milk, was his ſtanding fee.” SI EEVIXs. 
4 That ſright—] The old copies read frights ; and in grammatical pro- 
priety, I believe, this verb, as well as thoſe that follow, ſhould agree 
with the perſonal pronoun he, rather than with you. If ſo, our author 
ought to have written—yrights, ſtims, labours, makes, and miſleads. The 5 
other, however, being the more common uſage, and that which he has pol 
preſerred, I have corrected the former word. MaALOxNx. f 
Slim mul; and ſometimes Iubour in. the quirn, : truſ 
And bootleſs make the breathleſs houſewife churn ] The ſenſe of theſe lines itt 
is confuſed. Are not you be, ſays the fairy, that fright the country girls Ny 
that ſtim milk, work in the hand-mill, and make the tired dairy-woman churs has 
without ect The mention of the mill ſeems out of place, for ſhe is not toc: 


now telling the good but the evil that he does. Jonxsox. Perhaps 
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And ſometime make the drink to bear no barm © ; 
Milead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm? 
Thoſe that Hobgoblin call you, and ſweet Puck ?, 
You do their work, and they ſhall have good luck: 


Are not you he ? 
Puck. Thou ſpeak'ſt aright * ; 
| am that merry wanderer of the night. 


Perhaps the conſtruQion is—and ſometimes make the breathleſs 
houſewife labour in the quern, and bootleſs churn. This would ob- 
vate the objection made by Dr. Johnſon, viz. that “ the mention of 
ihe mill is out of place, ſor ſhe is not now telling the good but the evil 
that he does. MALONE. 

A Quern is a hand- mill, kuerna, mola. Iflandic. STY£EVvENs. 

s barm;] Barme is a name for yeaſt, yet uſed in our midland 
countries, and univerſally in Ireland. Strrvzxs. 

1 Thoſe that Hobgoblins call you, and ſweet Puck, &c.] To thoſe tra- 
l:ionary opinions Milton has reference in Z' Altegro, A like account 
of Puck is given by Drayton, in his Nymphidia.— Whether Drayton or 
dakſpeare wrote firſt, | cannot diſcover. JonwnsoN, 

The editor of the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, in 4 vols. 8vo. 1775, 
has incontrovertibly proved Drayton to have been the follower of Shak- 
ſpeare; for, ſays he, Don Quixote (which was not publiſhed till 1605.) 
i cited in the Nympbidia, whereas we have an edition of the Midſume 
ner- Night's Dream in 1600.“ STEEVENS. 

Den Quixote, though publiſhed in Spain in 160%, was probably little 
known in England till Shelton's tranſlation appeared in 1612. Dray- 
ton's poem was, I have no doubt, ſubſequent to that year. The earlieſt 
elltion of it that I have ſeen, was printed 1619. Martowe. 

— ſweet Puck,] The epithet is by no means fuperfluous; as Puck 
alone was far from being an endearing appellation. It ſignified nothing 
better than fend or devil. So, the author of Pierce Ploughman puts the 
put for the devil. fol, xxx. b. v. penult. See alſo fol. vii. v. 15. 
none belle powke.“ 

lt ſeems to have been an old Gothic word. Puke, pulen ; Sathanas. 
Cid. And. Lexicon, and. TyAwulrr. 

80, in Spenſer's Epitbalamion, 1595: 

Ne let houſe- fyres, nor lightning's helpeleſſe harms, 
* Ne let the poute, nor other evil ſpright, 
Ne let miſchievous witches with their charms, 

x Ne let hobgoblins, &c.“ S1gevens. 

Fuck. Thou ſpeat'f# oright;] I would fill up the verſe which I ſup- 
poſe the author left complete : 7 am, thou ſpeak'ſt aright. 

lt ſeems that in the Fairy mythology Puck, or Hobgoblin, was the 
_ ſervant of Oberon, and always employed to watch or detect the 
* of Queen Mah, called by Shakſpeare Titania, For in Drayton's 
2 the ſame fairies are engaged in the ſame buſineſs. Mab 
D an amour with Pigwiggen; Oberon being jealous, ſends Hobgoblin 

catch them, and one of Mab's nymphs oppoſes him by a ſpell. 
JounsoN, 
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jeſt to Oberon, and make Eim ſmile, 

When 1 a fat and bean- fed horſe beguile, 

Neighing in likeneſs of a filly foal : 

And ſometime lurk I in a goſſip's bowl, 

In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab“; 

And, when ſhe drinks, againſt her lips I bob, 

And on her-wither'd dew-lap pour the ale. 

The wiſeſt aunt !, telling the ſaddeſt tale, 

Sometime for three-foot ſtool miltaketh me ; 

Then ſlip I from her bum, down topples ſhe, 

And tailor cnes *, and falls into a cough ; 

And then the whole quire hold their hips, and loffe 3; 

And waxen #* in their mirth, and neeze, and ſwear 

A merrier hour was never waſted there.— 

But room, Faery 5, here comes Oberon. | 
Fai. And here my miſtreſs:— Would that he were gone 


{'uter OBtzxon ®, at one door, with his train, and Tirax14" 
at another, with hers. 


Obe. N met by moon-light, proud Titania. 


9 — @ roafted crab 3] i. e. a crab apple. So again in Love's Lalo 


Left : 

. « When reaſed crabs hiſs in the bewl. MATOur. 

1 The wwiſcſt. aunt,} Though aunt in many. ancient, Engliſh book 
wears a frocureſs, | believe it here only ſigniſies an old woman in ge 
peral. MALONE. ene 0 

2 And tailor cries, ] The cuſtom of crying taylor at a ſudden fall back 
wards, I think I remember to have obſerved. He that ſlips beſide hig 
chair, falls as a taylor ſquats upon his board. The Oxford editor, and 


Ur. Warburton after him, read and rails or «ries, plauſibly, but I belierg fai 
not rightly. Beſides, the trick of the fairy is repreſented as producing | 
rather merriment than anger. JouNns0N. = 5. 
This phraſe perhaps originated in a pun. Your tail is now on th u 
ground, See Camden's Remaines 1614. PROVERBS. © Between twe 5 
itools the tayle goeth to the ground, MALONE. | 
3 .— bold their bipt, and loffe 3] 4 
« And laughter holding both his ſides.” Milton,  STEEVENS. * 
Aud waxenj} And encreafe, as the moon waxes. JOUNSON. 
S But room, Faery.] The word Fairy or Faery, was ſometimes 0 | 
three ſyHables, as often in Spenſer, TJounsoN. 
6 Der Oberon] The *adicious Jon, of the Canterbury Tale © 2 
Chaucer, in his Introductory Diſcourſe, (See vol. iv. p. 101, „ | 
that lets and Praſerpiua in the Merchant's Tale, appear to have deer tn 
the true progenitors of Shakſpeare's Oberon and Titania. STEEV * ny 
7 Titania.) As to the Fairy Dueen, (ſays Mr. Warton in his al | bor 
wations on Spenſer, ) confidered apart from the race of faines, the 1 2 x 
ſuch an imaginary perſonag e was very common. Chaucer, in his Ame DB 


Sir Thepor, mentions her, together with a Fairy land. ©TEEVENS. 


Tua. 
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Tua. What, jealous Oberon? Fairy, ſkip hence; 
[ have forſworn his bed and company. 
Ole. Tarry, raſh wanton ; Am not I thy lord? 
Tita, Then I muſt be thy lady: But I know 
When thou haſt ſtol'n away from fairy land, 
And in the ſhape of Cort in fate all day, 
Paying on pipes of corn, and verſing love 
To amorous Phillida. Why art thou here, £ 
Come from the fartheſt ſteep of India ? 
But that, forſooth, the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buikin'd miſtreſs, and your warrior love, 
To Theſeus muſt be wedded ; and you come 
To give their bed joy and proſperity. 
0), How canſt thou thus, for ſhame, Titania, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolita, 
Knowing I know thy love to Theſeus ? 
Dis thou not lead him through the glimmering night 
From Perigenia, whom he raviſhed ? ? 
And make him with fair Ægle break his faith, 
With Ariadne, and Antiopa ? 
Tita, Theſe are the forgeries of jealouſy : 
And never, ſince the middle ſummer's ſpring *, 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, 
By paved fountain “, or by ruſhy brook, 
Or on the breached margent 3 of the ſca, 


8 — through the glimmering night] The glimmering night is the night 

faintly illuminated by ſtars. In Macbeth our author fays, 
he weſt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day.” Srrrv. 

9 From Perigenia, whom he raviſhed?} In North's tranſlation of 
Patarch (Life of Theſeus) this lady is called Perigonna. The alteration 
vas probably intentional, for the ſake of harmony. Her real name was 
Perigune. MALONE. 

" And never, fince the middle ſummer's ſpring, &c.] By the middle ſum- 
wer's ſpring, our author ſeems to mean the beginning of middle or mid 
ſummer, Spring for beginning he uſes again; Henry IV. P. ii. 

* As flawos congealed in the ſpring of day.” STeevens. 

80 Holinſhed, p. 494 :t—* the morowe after about the ſpring of the 
Ge” —, MALONE. 

vel fountain;] A fountain laid round the edge with ſtone, Jouns. 

Perhaps paved at the bottom. 80, Lord Bacon in his Eſay on Gar- 
ne * As for the other kind of fountaine, which we may = a bath- 
ug: pool, it may admit much curiofity and beauty. . . As that the 

tom be finely paved . . . the fider likewiſe, &c.” STxevens. 

* Or on the beached margent—] The old copies rexd—Or ix, Cor- 
reed by Mr, Pope, MaLrovwe. 
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To dance onr ringlets to the whiflling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou haſt diſturb'd our ſport, 
Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain “, 

As in revenge have ſuck'd up from the ſea 
Contagious fogs ; which falling in the land, 
Have every pelting river 5 made fo proud, 

That they have overborne their continents ® : 
The ox hath therefore ftretch'd his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman loſt his ſweat ; and the green corn 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attain'd a beard 7: 
The fold ſtands empty in the drowned field, 

And crows are fatted with the murrain flock s; 
The nine-men's morris is filPd up with mud? 


And 


* — the winds, piping] So, Milton: 
« While recking winds are piping loud.“ JounsoN, 
— pelting river] Thus the quartos: the folio reads petty. Shak- 
iprare has in Lear the fame word—low pelting farms, The meaning is 
;wnly deſpicable, mean, ſorry, wretched ; but as it is a word without any 
reaſonable etymology, I ſhould be glad to diſmils it for petty : yet it is 
undoubtedly right, We have © petty pelting officer in Meaſure for 
Meaſure.” Joansown. [. 
This word is always uſed as a term of contempt. 
So, in Glaſcoigne's Glaſs of Government, 1575 : © Doway is a felling 
town, pack'd ſull of poor ſcholars,” STeevense, 
6 -— overborne their comtinents :] Borne down the banks that contained 
them. $0, in Lear: 
; 6 cloſe pent-up guilta, 
« Rive your concealing continents!“ Jouns0N. 
and the green corn 
Hath rotted, ere bis youth attain'd a beard :] So, in our author's 12th 
Sonnet: 
« And ſummer's green all girded up in beavers, 
« Borne on the bier with white and briſtly beard.” MaALoNE. } 
8 — murrain flock:] The murrain is the plague in cattle. It 1s 
Lere uſed by Shakſpeare as an adjective; as a ſubltantive by . 
| TEEVENS. 
9 The nine men's morris is Huld up with mud;] In that part of War- 
wickihire where Shakſpeare was educated, and the neighbouring parts 8 
Northamptonſhire, the ſhepherds and otner boys dig up the turf 1 
their knives to repreſent a. ſort of imperfect cheſs-board. It conſiſtao 
z ſquare, ſcmetimes only a foot diameter, ſometimes three or po 
yards. Within this is another ſquare, every ſide of which is parallel to 
the external ſquare, and theſe ſquares are joined by lines drawn ion 
each corner of both ſquares, and the middle of each line. One ark 
or player, has wooden pegs, the other ſtones, which they move * 4 
a manner as to take up each other's men as they are called, an 
area of the inner ſquare is called the Pound, in whick the men taken vp 


7 


are 
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And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 

For lack of tread, are undiſtinguiſhable ; 
The human mortals * want their winter here“; 
No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt 3: 
Therefore the moon, the governeſs of floods “, 


Pale 


re impounded. Theſe figures are by the country people called Nine 
Men, Morris, or Merrilt, and are fo called, becauſe each party has 
nine men. Theſe figures are always cut upon the green turf or leys, as 
they are called, or upon the graſs at the end of ploughed lands, and in 
ivy ſeaſons never fail to be choated up with mud, JAMES. 

Nine men's morris is a game f1:ll play'd by the ſhepherds, cow-keepers, 
%.in the midland counties, as follows: 

A figure is made on the ground, by cutting out the turf; and two 
perſons take each nine ſtones, which they place by turns in the angles, 
rd afterwards move alternately, as at cheſs or draughts. He who can 
pace three in a ſtraight line, may then take off any one of his ad ver- 
ary's, where he pleaſes, till one, having loſt all his men, loſes the game, 

ALCHORNE, 

In Cotgrave's Dictionary, under the article Merelles, is the following 
explanation, * Le Jen des Merelles. The boyiſh game called Merils, 
ot fivepenny morris; played here moſt commonly with ſtones, but in 
France with pawns, or men made on purpoſe, and termed merelles.”' 

| TOoLLET. 

The foregoing explanation is probably the true one. Some, however, 
tare thought that © the nine men's morris“ here means the ground 
marked out for a morris dance performed by nine perſons. Matone. 

| The human mortals.] Shakſpeare might have employed this epithet, 
which, at firſt ſight, appears redundant, to mark the difference between 
nen and fairies. Fairies were not human, but they were yet ſubjef? ts mor- 
tality., STEEVE NS. | | 

See the Faery Queen, B. ii. c. 10; and Warton's OnsExRVATIONS on 
Spenſer, vol. i. p. £5. Ree. a 

* — their winter here;] Here, in this eountry.—I once inclined to 
receive the emendation propoſed by Mr. Theobald, and adopted by Sir 
J. Hanmer—their winter cheer; but perhaps alteration is unneceſſary. 
* Their winter” may mean thoſe ſports with which country people are 
wont to beguile a winter's evening, at the ſeaſon of Chriſtmas, which 
it appears from the next line was particularly in our author's con- 
templation ; . | | 

The wery winter nights reſtore the Chriſizas games, 
And now the ſeſon doth invite to banquet towuiſh dames. 
| Romens and Juliet, 1562 MaLoNe. 

N night is now with hymn or carol big]! Since the coming 6f 
Oriſtianity, this ſeaſon, [winter] in commemoration of the birth of 
Ciriſt, has been particularly devoted to feftivity. And to this cuſtom, 
datwithſtanding the impropriety, hymn, or carol bl; certainly alludes, 

: WARBURTOY, 
Therefore the moon, the gevern:ſ* of fleods, &c.) This line has no 
macciate connection with that preceding it (as Dr. Johnſon ſeem to 

P5 have 
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Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air, 
That rheumatic diſeaſes do abound : * 


have thought). It does not refer to the omiſſion of hymns or caroly 
but of the fairy rites, which were diſturbed in conſequence of Oberon'; 
quartel with Titania. The moon is with peculiar propriety repre- 
ſented as incenſed at the ceſſation—not of the Chriſtian carols, (as Dr 
Warburton thinks,) nor of the heathen rites of adoration, (av Dr, John- 
ſon ſuppoſcs,) but of thoſe ſports, which have been always reputed to be 
celebrated by her light. 
As the whole — has been much m ſunderſtood, itmay be proper 
to obſer ve that Titania begins with laying, 
And never, fince the middle ſummer's ſpring, 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead— 
But with thy brawls thou haſt diſturb'd our ſport, 
dhe then particularly enumerates the ſeveral conſequences that have 
flowed from their contention. The whole is divided into four clauſes: 
I. Therefore the winds, &c. 
That they have overborne their continents : 
2. Ine Ox hath therefore ſtretch'd his yoke in vain; 
The ploughman loſt his ſweat ; 
No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt : 
3. Therefore the Moon—waſhes all the air, 
That rheumatic diſeaſes do abound : 
4. And, thereugh this diſtemperature, we ſce, 
The ſeaſons alicr —— 
and the wazed world, 
By their increaſe, now knows not which is which: 
And this ſame pregeny of evils comes 
| Fre m our debate, from cur diſſention. 

In all this there is, no difficulty. All theſe calamitics are the conſe- 

quences of the diſſention between Oberon and Titania; as ſeems 0 be 
iufficiently pointed cut by the word therefore, fo often repeated. I hoſe 
lines which have it not, are evidently put in appoſition with the pre- 
ceding line in which that word is found. MaLoNe. 
The repeated adverb therefore, throughout this ſpcech, | ſuppoſe t9 
have conſtant reference to the firſt time when it is uſed— All theſe ure- 
gularities of ſeaſon happened in conſequence of the diſagreement between 
the king and queer. of rhe fairies, and not in conſequence of each other. 
—Ideas.crowced iſt on Sbakſpeare, and as he committed them to pa- 
per, he did not attend s the diſtance of the leading objcct from whom 
they took their rile. 

That the feſtivity and hoſpitality attending Chriſtmas, decreaſ, ws 
the ſubject of complaint to many of our ludicrous writers. Among 
the reſt, to Naſh, whoſe comedy called Summer's Loft Will and Tefta- 
ment, made its firſt app:arznce in the ſame ycar with this play, vi. 
1600. The confuſion of ſcaſons here deſcribed, is no more than à poe- 
veal account of the weaker, which happened in England about che 
time when this play was ſirſt publiſhed: For this information | am in- 
debted to chance, which furviſhe4 me with a few leaves of an old me- 
tettological hiſtory. STEEVENS, IE 

* That rheumatic diſcaſes do atound.] Rheumatic diſeaſes, fgnificd in 


| „ ti . ut Ciſtillations 
©Lukiperre's time, net what we now call rlcumatiſm, but — 
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And, thorough this diſtemperature 5, we ſee 
The ſeaſons alter: hoary-headed froſts 

Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe © ; 
And on old Hyems' chin “, and icy crown, 
An odorous chaplet of ſweet ſummer buds 
l as in mockery, ſet : The ſpring, the ſummer, = 


The childing autumn, angry winter, pag 
Their wonted liveries and the *mazed world, 


{om the head, catarrhs, &e. 80, in a paper entitled, © The State of 
vir H. Sydney's Bodie, &c. Feb. 1567; Sydney's Memorials, Val. i. p. 
44: he hath verie much diſtempered diverſe parts of his bodie, as 
namely, his hedde, his ſtomach, &c. and thereby is always ſubject to 
coughes, diſtillations, and other rumatic diſzaſes.” Matone. 

5 — this diſtemperature,] By diflemperature, I imagine is meant in 
this place, the perturbed ſtate in which the king and queen had lived 
fer ſome time paſt Mr. Steevens thinks it means © the perturbation 
of the element.. MALONS, 

6 boary headed froſts 
Fall in the freſb lap of the crimſon reſe;] Shakſpeare, in Cortolanus, 
talks of the “ conſecrated ſnow that lies on Dian's /ap and Spenſer 
in his Facry Queen, B. ii. c. 2. has 

« And fills with flow'rs fair Flora's painted lap.“ STEEVENS. 
This thovght is elegantly exprefſed by Goldſmith, in his Traveller : 
© And winter lingering chills the lap of May.“ Mason. 
1 — Hyems' chin, ] Dr. Grey, not inelegantly conjectures that the 
poet wrote, © —on old Hyems' chu and icy crown.“ It is not in - 
deed eaſy to diſcover ho a chaplet can be placed on the chin. SEE. 
It ſhould be rather for hi, 1. e. thin-hair'd. TrRwIUIr r. 
So Cordelia ſpeaking of Lear: 
1 to watch, poor perdu! 
« With this th helm.“ S1erveNs, 
Toinne is nearer to cbiane (the ſpelling of the old copies) than chill, 
and therefore, I think, more likely to have been the author's word. 
This fingular image was, I believe, ſuggeſted to cur poet by Golding's 
tranſlation of Ovid, Beo ji. 
And laſtly, quaking for the cokie, ood Minter all forlorne, 
„Wich rugged head as white as dove, and garments all to-torne, 
Forladen with the ifycles, that dangled vp and downe 
* Upon his gray and boary head, and ſhowie frozen crown.” 

; MaLone. 
believe this peculiar image of Hyems chin muſt have come from 
Virgil, ( Zneid iv. 2; 3) through the medium of the tranſlation of the day : 
tum flumina mento 
Precipitant ſenis, et glacie riget horrida barba. 8. W. 

Thus tranflated by Phaer, 1561 : 

* —— and from his hoary beard adowne, 

The ſtreames of waters fall; with yce and froſt his face doth frowne.”? 
Matrox. 


By 
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By their increaſe *, now knows not which is which: 
And this ſame progeny of evils comes 
From our debate, from our diſſention; 
We are their parents and original. 

Obe. Do you amend it then; it lies in you: 
Why ſhould Titania croſs her Oberon? 
T do but beg a little changeling boy, 
To be my henchman *. - 

Tita. Set your heart at reſt, 
The fairy land buys not the child of me. 
His mother was a vot'reſs of my order: 
And, in the ſpiced Indian air, by night, 
Full often hath ſhe goſſip'd by my fide ; 
And fat with me on Neptune's yellow ſands, 
Marking the embarked traders on the flood ; 
When we have laugh'd to ſee the fails conceive, 
And grow big-bellied, with the wanton wind : 
Which ſhe, with pretty and with ſwimming gait, 
(Following her womb then rich with my young *ſquire, ) 
Would inutate * ; and fail upon the land, 


f 

— 
7 
1 
d 

5 
1 
4 

* 


To 


3 The childing autumn, angry winter, change 

Tbeir wonted liveries, and the *mazed world 

By their increaſe, C.] The chilling autumn is the pregnant au- 
tumn, frugiſcr autumnus. STEEVENS. 

By their increaſe, is, by their produce, JounsoN, 

So, in our author's 97th Sonnet: | 

« The teeming autrin, big with rich increaſe, 
« Bearing the wanton burthen of the prime.” / 

The latter expreſſion is ſcriptural: Then ſhall the earth bring forth 

Her increaſe, and God, even our God, ſhall give us his blefling.” Psaux 
vii. MALONE. : | 
I — benchman.} Page of honour, Grey. ; 
Henchman. Quaſi haunch-man. One that goes behind another, 
Pediſiguus. BLACKSTONE. 
The learred commentator might have given his etymology ſome ſup- 
port from tlie !ollowing paſſage in X. Henry IV. P. ii. 
« O0 Weſtmoreland, thou art a ſummer bird, 00 
« Which ever in the bounch of winter fings 
„Ine lifting up of day.” STEEvENSs, 

2 Which ſbe, vii pretty and with ſwimming gait, 18 
Fullowwing, (ber womb jhen rich with my young Squire, * Po 
Would imitate ;—} Perlaps the pargnth.ciis ſhould begin ſooner ; 38 

think Mr. Kcnrick obſcrves : 3 

{ Following ber 200m, then rich with my young "ſquire.) 
Sv, in Trulla's combat with Hudibras: 

mM She preſs'd fo home, 

hat be retized, and /o/low'a's bum.” 
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To fetch me trifles, and return again, 

As from a voyage, rich with merchandize. 

But ſhe, being mortal, of that boy did die; 

And, for her ſake, do I rear up her boy: 

And, for her ſake, I will not part with him. | 

Obe. How long within this wood intend you ſtay? 
Tua. Perchance, till after Theſeus“ wedding. day. 
If you will patiently dance in our round, 

And ſee our moon: light revels, go with us; 

If not, ſhun me, and I will ſpare your haunts. 

Obe. Give me that boy, and 1 will go with thee, 

Tita. Not for thy fairy kingdom.—Fairies, away: 
We ſhall chide down- right, if I longer ſtay. 

\ [ Exeunt TiTax14, and her Train. 


Ode. Well, go thy way: thou ſhalt not from this grove, 
Till I torment thee for this injury.— 

My gentle Puck, come hither : Thou remember'it 

Since once I ſat upon a promontory, | 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back 3, 


Uttering 


And Dryden ſays of his Spaniſh Friar, © his great belly walks in ſtate 
fore bim, and his gouty legs come limping after it.” FarMER. 

have followed this regulation, (which was likewite adopted by Mr. 
diecvens,) though 1 do not think that of the old copy at ail liable to 
the objection made to it by Dr. Warburton. * She did not, (he ſays) 
follow the ſhip whoſe motion ſhe imitated : for that ſailed on the water, 
ſhe on land,” But might ſhe not on land move in the ſame direction 
with the ſhip at ſea, which certainly would outſtrip her? and what is 
this but /elloxwing ? 

Wiich, according to the preſent regulation, muſt mean ie motion 
if the fbip with fevelling ſails, &c. according to the old regulation it muſt 
tefer to * embarked traders.” MaLovwe. | 
Ard beard a mermaid on a. dolpbin's back, &c.] Py the mermaid in 
this paſſage, ſays Dr. Warburton, the poet meant Mary Queen of Scots; 
by the co!plin, her huſband, the Dauphin of France (formerly ſpelt 
Delphi, ). Mary 's called a mermaid, to denote, 1. her reign over a king- 
Gn ſituated in the ſea; 2. her beauty and intemperate luſt. Such dulcet 
* bormenicus breath alludes to her genius ard learning, more particu- 
ary to her ſweet and gracefni clocution, The rude fea alludes to Scot- 
and, which in her abſence reſe up in arms againſt the Regent, and the 
Glorders which ſhe, on her return home, found means to quiet. The 
bars of Northumberland and Weſtmcreland, who fell in her quarrel, 
nd the Duke of Norſoik, whoſe projected marriage with her was at- 
tended with ſuch fatal conſequences, are imagined by the fars that foot 
rag from their ſpheres. In the latter part of the imagery there is a 
Prculi>r juſtneſs; the vulgar opinion being that the mermaid allured men 
v ceſtruction by her ſongs. 

The 


* Zabeth. Porr. 
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Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong; 
And certain ſtars ſhot madly from their ſpheres *, 
To hear the ſea-maid's muſic. 
Puck. 1 remember. 
Obe. That very time I ſaw, (but thou could'& not,) 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm'd 5 : a certain aim he took 
At a fair veſtal, throned by the weſt ; 
And loos'd his love-ſhaft ſmartly from his bow, 
As it ſhould pierce a hundred thouſand hearts : 
But I might ſee young Cupid's fiery ſhaft 
Quench'd in the chaſte beams of the watery moon; 
And the imperial vot'reſs paſſed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 
Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 
It fell upon a little weftern flower 
Before, milk-white ; now purple with love's wound— ; 
And maidens call it, love-in-idlenefs ?. 


The learned commentator's note is here conſiderably abridged, but | 
have endeavoured to preſerve the ſubſtance of it. MaLions. 
And certain ſtars ſhot madly from their ſpheres,] So, in our author's 
Rape of Lucrece : 
| “ And little ars bet from their fixed places.” Malone. 
5 Cupid all arm'd:] A arm'd, does not ſignify drefſcd in fung but 
only enforces the word armed, as we might ſay all bacted. Jounscv, 
So, in Green's Never Two Late; 1616: 
Or where proud Cupid ſat all arm'd with fire.“ 
So, in Lord Surrey's tranſlation of the fourth book of the A&neid: 
* All utterly I could not ſeem forſaken '' Srrryxxs ; 
© At a fair weſtal, throned by the weft ;} A cempliment to Quee! li- 


It was no uncommon thing to introduce a compliment to Queen £% 
zabeth in the body of a play. So, again in Tancred and Giſinunda, 1% 2! 
„There lives a virgin, one uithout compare, 
* Who of all graces hath her heavenly ſhare ; 
© In whoſe renowne, and for whoſc happic days, 
Let us record this Pæan of her praiſe. Contont. STEFVENS. 
7 And maidens call it love- in idleneſs.] It is ſcarce neceſſary to men- 
tion that love-in-idlengſs is a flower. $1 8EVENS, ; 
1 he flower or violet commonly called panſies, or heart reaſe, is name 
love-in-idlencſs in Warwickſhire, and in Lyte's Herbal. There is a * 
ſon why Shakſpeare ſays it is now purple with love's wound, becarſe 
one or two of its petals are of a purple colour. Toilet. 3 
It is called in other countries the Three caluur d violet, the Herb of T1 inityy 
Three faces in a boad, Cuddle me to you, &. STEEVENS. 
Fetc 
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Fetch me that flower; the herb 1 ſhew'd thee once; 
The juice of it, on fleeping eye · lids laid, | 
Will make or man or woman madly dote - 
Upon the next live creature that it ſees. 
Fetch me this herb; and be thou here again, 
Ere the leviathan can ſwim a league. | | , 
Puck, I'll put a girdle round about the earth * 
ln forty minutes. „ t 
Ohe. Having once this juice, 
I'll watch Titania when the is aſleep, 
And drop the liquor of it in her eyes: 
The next thing then ſhe waking looks upon, 
(Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull, 
On meddling monkey, or on buſy ape, ) 
She ſhall purſue 1t with the ſoul of love. 
Andere I take this charm off from her fight, 
(as I can take it with another herb,) 
Ul make her render up her page to me. 
But who comes here? I am inviſible ? ; 
And I will over-hear their conference. 


Enter Demetrius, Herzxa following him. 


Dem. I love thee not, therefore purſue me not. 
Where is Lyſander, and fair Hermia? 
The one I'll Cay, the other flayerth me *. 
Thou told'ſt me, they were ſtol'n into this wood; 
And here am I, and wood within this wood ?, 
Becauſe I cannot meet with Hermia. 
Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 


%, put a girdle round abcut the earth} This expreſſion (as Mr. 
Steevens has ſhewn) occurs in many of our old plays. Ma LONx. 

I am inviſible ;] 1 thought proper here to obſerve, that, as Oberon 
and Puck his attendant may be frequently obſerved to ſpeak, when 
there is no mention of their entcring, they are deſigned by the poet to 
be ſuppoſed on the ſtage during the greateſt part of the remainder of the 
play; and to mix, as they pleaſe, as ſpirits, with the other actors; and 
embroil the plot, by their interpoſition, without being ſeen, or heard, 
but when to their own purpoſe. TazoBALD. 

" The one I'll lay, the other layeth me.] The old copies read ay and 
geb. CorreQed by Dr. Thirlby. Maroxs. 

*— and wood within this , Wood, or mad, wild, raving. Porr. 
In the third part of the Counteſs of Pembroke's Ivy Church, 1591, is 
the ſame quibble oa the word : 

* Daphne goes to the woods, and vowes herſelf to Diana; 
* Phcebus grows ſtark wood for love and fancie to Daphne.“ STzzy_ 


Hel. 
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Hel. You draw me, you hard- hearted adamant; 
But yet you draw not iron 3, for my heart 
Is true as ſteel: Leave you your power to draw, 
And I ſhall have no power to follow you. 
Dem. Do L entice you? Do I ſpeak you fair ? 
Or, rather, do I not in plaineſt truth 
Tell you—l de not, nor I cannot love you? | 
Hel. And even for that do I love you the more. 
I am your ſpaniel; and, Demetrius, 
The more you beat me, I will fawn on you: 
Uſe me but as your ſpaniel, ſpurn me, ſtrike me, 
Neglect me, loſe me; only give me leave, 
Unworthy as I am, t6 follow you. 
What worſer place can I beg in your love, 
(And yet a place of high —— with me, ) 
Than to be uſed as you uſe your dog? 
Dem. Tempt not too much the hatred of my ſpirit; 
For I am ſick, when 1 do look on thee. 
Hel. And ! am ſick, when I look not on you. 
Dem. You do impeach your modeſty too much, 
To leave the city, and commit yourſelf 
Into the hands of one that loves you not ; 
Fo truſt the opportunity of night, 
And the ill counſel of a deſert place, 
With the rich worth of your virginity. 
Hel. Yonr virtue 1s my privilege for that 4. 
It is not night, when I do {ce your face 5, 
Therefore I think 1 am not in the night: 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company; 


For you, in my reſpeR, are all the world “: Th 
| en 


3 Tou draw me, you heard-hearted adamant ; / 
But yet you draw not iren, ] I learn from Edward Fenton 8 e 
Secrete Wonders of Nature, bl. I. 1569, that“ — there is now a Gays 
a kind of adamant, which Craweth unto it fl:ſhe, and the ſame fo 
'Nrongly, that it hath power to knit and tie together two mouths mor 
' rary perſons, and draw the heart of a man out of his budic witzou 
teffending ary part of him.” STEEVENS. 
1 — ern, i. e for leavin f the city, &c. 
S Jt is not it, when J ds fee your face, &c.] 
from two lincs of an ancient port ['Tibul:us] : 
1 Tu nile vel atra 
Lumen, et in ſolis tu mibi turba locft.“ Jouneov. FEA F 
G Nor doth this wood lack walus of company, &c ] The ſame thong! 


occurs in K. Horry V. P. ii. 5 
« A wider- 


TyrwuHiTT. 


This paſlage is paraphraſ. d 
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Then how can it be ſaid, I am alone, 
When all the world is here to look on me ? 
Dem. I'll run from thee, and hide me in the brakes, 
And leave thee to the mercy of wild beaſts, 
Heil. The wildeſt hath not ſuch a heart as you“. 
Run when you will, the ftory ſhall be chang'd: 
Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chaſe. 
The dove purſues the griffin ; the mild hind 
Makes ſpeed to catch the tyger: Bootleſs ſpeed ! 
When cowardice purſues, and valour flies. 
Dem. I will not ſtay thy queſtions ; let me go: 
Or, if thou follow me, do not believe | 
But I ſhall do thee miſchief in the wood. 
Hel. Ay, in the temple, in the town, the field, 
You do me 1aiſchief. Fie, Demetrius! 
Your wrongs do ſet a ſcandal on my ſex : 
We cannot fight for love as men may do; 
We ſhould be woo'd, and were not made to woo. 
'l follow thee, and make a heaven of hell, 
Lo die upon the hand I love ſo well. { Exeunt DEM. and Hz. 
03. Fare thee well, nymph : ere he do leave this grove, 
Thou ſhalt fly him, and he ſhall ſeek thy love, — 


"__ and Coll — 1 1 . 


—— tes 


* PR "FER 


e- enter Puck. 


Haſt thou the flower there? Welcome, wanderer. 
Puck, Ay, there it is. 
05. I pray thee, give it me. 
know a bank where * the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips s and the nodding violet grows; 
Quite over-canopy'd with luſcious woodbine ?, 


With 


A wilderneſs is populous enough, 
: So Suffolk had thy heavenly company.” MarLoxe. 
' The wildeſt bath not ſuch a heart as you. 
M.itius inveni quam te genus omne ferarum. Ovid, 
dee Timon of Athens, Act iv. ſc. i. 
* — where he ſhall find 
* The unkindeſt beaſts more kinder than mankind.” S. W. 
*— where—] is here uſed as diſſyllable. The modern editors unne- 
celui read—vhereon, MALONE. | 
4 "here oxlips] The ox/ip is the greater corflip. STEVENS. 
| xn over=canopy'd with luſcious wwoodbine,] On the margin of one of 
ar folio's, an unknown hand has written—/uſ6 woodbine, which, I 
ink is right, vr SIP” 
This 


. *- 
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With ſweet muſk-roſes, and with eglantine : 
There ſleeps Titania, ſome time of the night, 
LulPd in theſe flowers with dances and delight ; 


And there the ſnake throws her enamel'd ſkin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 


And with the juice of this I'll ſtreak her eyes, 


And make her full of hateful fantaſies. 

Take thou fome of it, and ſeek through this grove : 
A ſweet Athenian lady is in love 

With a diſdainful youth: anoint his eyes; 

But do it, when the next thing he eſpies 

May be the lady: Thou ſhalt know the man 

By the Athenian garments he hath on. 

Effect it with ſome care; that he may prove 

More fond on her, than ſhe upon her love : 

And look thou meet me ere the firſt cock crow. 


Puck, Fear not, my Lord, your ſervant ſhall do ſo. 
3 I Eccum. 


SCENE III. 
Another Part of the Mood. 


Enter Titania, with her train, 


Tita. Come, now a roundel, and a fairy ſong * : 
Then for the third part of a minute, hence *: 
Some, to kill cankers in the muſk-roſe buds; 


This hand I have ſince diſcovered to be Theobald's. Jouxsox. 
Shakſpeare uſes the word 4% in The Tempeſt, Act ii.: 
How lb and luſty the grafs looks? how green?“ STxEveNs. 

1 — a roundel,] A roundel; that is, as I ſuppoſe, a circular dance. Bet 
Jonſon ſeems to call the rings which ſuch dances are ſuppoſed to make 
in the graſs, roundels, Vol. V. Tale of a Tub, p. 23: 

„ I'll have no rondels, I, in the queen's paths.” TyaxwaTT- 

Rounds or roundels were like the preſent country dances. See Orale, 
by Sir John Davis. 1622. RID. 

2 Then for the third part of a minute, hence :] Dr. Warburton read— 
for the third part of the midnight—, ; ; 

The perſons employed are fairie,, to whom the third part of 2 minute 
might not be a very fhort time to do ſuch work in. The critic migit = 
well have objected to the epithet tall, which the fairy beſtows on 
cowſlip. ' But Shakſpeare, throughout the play, has preſerved the Pl. 
portion of other things in reſpect of theſe tiny beings, compared wit 
whoſe fize, a cowſlip might be tall, and to whoſe powers of execution, 3 
minute might be equivalent to an age. STEEVENS. ** 
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Some, war with rear-mice 3 for their leathern wings, 
To make my ſmall elves coats; and ſome, keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and wonders 
At our quaint ſpirits * : Sing me now aſleep ; 

Then to your offices, and let me reſt. 


S O N G. 


1, Fai. You ſpotted ſnakes, with double tongue, 
T horny hedge-hogs, be not ſeen ; 
Newwts, and blind-worms, do no wrong ; 
Come not near. our fairy queen 


Chorus. 
Philomel, with melody, 


Sing in our ſeveet lullaby ; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby ; lulla, lulla, lullaby : 
Never harm, nor ſpell nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh ; 
So, good night, with lullaby. | 
. 5 
2. Fai, Weaving ſpiders, come not here ; 
Hence, you long-legg'd ſpinners, hence 
Beetles black, approach not near ; 
Worm, nor fnail, do no offence. 


Philomel, with melody, &c. 
1. Fu. Hence, away; now all is well * : 


One, aloof, ſtand ſentinel. 
[Exeunt Fairies. TiTAna ſleeper, 


* —eith rear-mice] A rear mouſe is a bat; a mouſe that rears from the 
ground by the aid of wings. STEEVENS. 

 — quaint ſpirits :] For this Dr. Warburton reads againſt all au- 
taority—guaint ſports. But Proſpero, in The Tempeſt, applies quaint 
% Ariel. Joungon. 

Dr. Johnſon is right in the word, and Dr. Warburton in the inter- 
pretation. A ſpirit was ſometimes uſed for a ſport, In Decker's play, 
If it be not good the devil is in it, the king of Naples ſays to the devil 
Ruffman, diſguiſed in the character of Shalcan: Now Shalcan, ſome 
rem ſpirit ? Ruff. A thouſand wenches ſtark-naked to play at leap- 
rg. O ranes, O rare fight!” Fans. 

* Hence, away, &c.] This, according to all the editions, is made part 
the ſong ; but I think without ſufficient reaſon, as it appears to be 
hoken after the ſong is over. In the quarts 1600, it is given to the 2 
fury; but the other diviſion is better, STEEVENS, | 


Enter 
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Enter OBtron. 


Oe. What thou ſeeſt, when thou doſt wake, 
[ ſqueezes the flower on I itania's eye-lidx. 

Do it for thy — love ub ; hs 
Love, and languiſh for his ſake : ' 
Be it ounces, or cat, or bear, 
Pard, or boar with briſtled hair, 
In thy eye that ſhall appear 
When thou wak'it, it is thy dear ; 
Wake, when ſome vile thing is near. [ Exit, 


— — 


Enter LysanDer and Herma. 


Ly. Fair love, you faint with wandering in the wood; 

And to ſpeak troth, I have forgot our way : 
We'll reſt us, Hermia, if you think it good. 

And tarry for the comfort of the day. 

Her. Be it ſo, Lyſander: find you out a bed, 
For I upon this bank will reſt my. head. 

Ly/. One turf ſhall ſerve as pillow for us both; 
One heart, one bed, two boſoms, and one troth. 

Her. Nay, good Lyſander ; for my ſake, my dear, 
Lie further off yet, do not lie ſo near. 

Ly. O, take the ſenſe, ſweet, of my innocence ? ; 
Love takes the meaning, in love's conference 8, 
I mean, that my heaft unto yours is knit ; 

90 that but one heart we can make of it : 
Two boſoms interchained with an oath ; 
So then, two boſoms, and a ſingle troth. 
Then, by your ſide no bed-room me deny, 
For, lying ſo, Hermia, I do not lie. 


6 Be it ounce,] The ounce is a ſmall tiger, or tiger-cat. Jouxsox. 
7 O, take the ſenſe, ſeweet, of my innocence ;] Underſtand the meaning of 
- my innocence, or my innocent meaning. Let no ſuſpicion of ill enter thy 
mind. JouNns0N. : 
Love takes the meaning, in love's conference.) In the converſation of 
. thoſe who are aſſured of each other's kindneſs, not /;/picion but love takes 
the meaning. No malevolent interpretation is to be made, but all 
is to be received in the ſenſe which love can find, and which /ove can 
dictate. JouNs0N. Wen 
This line is certainly intelligible as Dr. Johnſon has explained it; but 
I think it requires a flight alteration to make it connect well with the 
former. I would read: 
Love take the meaning in love's conference. 


That is, Let /ove tale the meaning, Trewultl. P 
\ Os 
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Her. Lyſander, riddles very prettily :— | 
Now much beſhrew ? my manners and my paide, 
If Hermia meant to ſay, Lyſander lied. 
But, gentle friend, for love and courteſy 
Lie further off; in human modeſty 
Such ſeparation, as, may well be ſaid; 
Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid : 
$ far be diſtant; and good night, ſweet friend : 
Thy love ne'er alter, till thy ſweet life end! 
Lyſ. Amen, amen, to that fair prayer, ſay I: 
And then end life, when I end loyalty ! 
Here is my bed: ſleep give thee all his reſt ! 
Her. With half that wiſh the wiſher's eyes be preſs'd ! 


[ They ſleep. 
Enter Puck. * 
Puck. Through the foreſt have I gone, 


But Athenian found I none, 

On whoſe eyes I might approve 

This flower's force in ftirring love. 
Night and filence ! who is here? 
Weeds of Athens he doth wear: 

This is he, my maſter ſaid, 

Deſpiſed the Athenian maid ; 

And here the maiden ſleeping found, 
On the dank and dirty ground. 

Pretty ſoul ! ſhe durſt not lie 

Near this lack- love, this kill-court'fſy *. 
Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 

All the power this charm doth owe: 
When thou wak'ſt, let love forbid 
Sleep his ſeat on thy eye lid. 

So awake, when I am gone; 

For I mult now to Oberon. [ Ext. 


Aer much beſhrew, &c.] This word, of which the etymology is not 
mtly known, implies a ſiniſter wiſh, and means the ſame as if ſhe had 
ud, „now ill befall my manners, &c.” SrEEvxxs. 

Sec Minſheu's etymology of it, which ſeems to be an imprecation 


or Wil of ſuch evil to one, ag the venomous biting of the rexw-monſe. 
ToLLET. 


'— this kill-court'ſy.] We meet with the ſame abbreviation in our 
athor's Venus and Adunis : 
* They all ſtrain court'/y, who ſhall cope him firſt.” Marons, 


Enter 
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Enter DzemETrIvs, and HEeltxA, running. 


Hel. Stay, though thou kill me, ſweet Demetrius, 
Dem. I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me thus, 
Hel. O, wilt thou darkling leave me? do not ſa. 
Dem. Stay on thy peril; 1 alone will go. [ExHDIA. 
Hel. O, I am out of breath, in this fond chace ! 

The more my prayer, the leſſer is my grace 

Happy is Hermia, whereſoe'er ſhe lies; 

For ſhe hath bleſſed, and attractive eyes. 

How came her eyes ſo bright? Not with ſalt tears: 

If ſo, my eyes are 'oftner waſh'd than bers. 

No, no, I am as ugly as a bear; 

For beaſts that meet me, run away for fear : 

Therefore, no marvel, though Demetrius 

Do, as a monſter, fly my preſence thus. 

What wicked and difſembling glaſs of mine 

Made me compare with Hermia's ſphery eyne ?— 

But who is here? Lyſander! on the ground! 

Dead? or aſleep? I fee no blood; no wound ;— 

Lyſander, if you live, good Sir, awake. 
Ly/. And run through fire I will, for thy ſweet ſake 

[ waking. 


Tranſparent Helena ! Nature ſhews art 3, 
That through thy boſom makes me ſee thy heart. 
Where is Demetrius? O, how fit a word 
Is that vile name, to periſh on my ſword ! 

Hel. Do not fay lo, Lyſander ; fay not ſo; 
What though he love your Hermia ? Lord, what though 
Yet Hermia ſtill loves you: then be content. 

Lyſ. Content with Hermia? No: 1 do repent 
The tedious minutes J with her have ſpent. 

Not Hermia, but Helena J love: 

Who will not change a raven for a dove ? 

The will of man is by his reaſon ſway'd; 

And reaſon ſays you are the worthier maid. 
Things growing are not ripe until their ſeaſon: 
So, I, being young, till now ripe not to reaſon ; 


2 — my grace.) My acceptibleneſs, the favour that I can gain. Jon's. 
3 — Nature ſbecus art,] Thus the quartos. The ſolio reads Nate 
ber ſhews art perhaps an error of the preſs ſor Nature ſhews ber ut. 


The editor of the ſecond fol'o changed her tu here, Malo +t. 
And 
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ud touching now the point of human ſxill , 

deaſon becomes the marſhal to my wills, , 

And leads me to your eyes; where I'o'erlook 

Love's ſtories, written in love's richeſt book. | 
Hel. Wherefore was 1 to this keen mockery born? 

When, at your hands, did I deſerve this ſeorn?ꝰ q © 

t not enough, is't not enough, young man, WEE 

That L did never, no, nor never ean, — 

Deſerve a ſweet look from Demetrius” eye, 

du you muſt flout my 1nſufficrency ? 

(ood troth, you do me wrong, good Tooth, you do, 

Ii ſuch diſdainful manner me to woo, . | 

But fare you well: perforce I muſt confefs, 

| thought you lord of more true gentleneſs 5. 

, that a lady, of one man refus'd, ä | 

Should, of another, therefore be abus'd '! | Lx. 
I/ She ſees not Hermia: Hermia, fleep thou there; 

And never may'ſt thou come Ly ſander near | 

for, as a ſurfeit of the ſweeteſt things 

lhe deepeſt loathing to the ſtomach brings; 

0r, as the herefies, that men do leave, 

vr hated moſt of thoſe they did deceive ; 


* 


» "FF 


— touching now the point of human file] i. e. my fenfes being now: 
« :2eir utmoſt height of perfection. 80, ia XK. Henry VIII: 
have touch'd the higheſt point of all my greatnefs. STe. 

Naaſn becomes the marſbal to my will,] That is, My will now follows 
Won. JOHNSON, N , 

50% in Macbeth : b . 

* Thou marſbal „ me the way that 1 was going“ STzEvens.. 

a modern writer {Letters of Literature, 8 vo. 1785, ] contends that 
. Johnſon's explanation is inaccurate. The meaning, ſays he, is, 
"ny will now obeys the command of my reaſon, not my will follows 
treaſon. Marſbal is a director of an army. of = turney; of à feaſt, 
Fey has uſed ah, for herald or pourſuivant, but improperly.” 

Vftuch flimzy materials are many of the byper-criticiſms compoſed, to 
ich the labours of the editors and commentators on Shakſpeare have 
mn riie, Who does not at once perceive, that Dr. Johnſon, when he 
X2ks vi the will /o!lowing reaſon, uſes the word not literally, but me- 
morically ? „ My will follows or obeys the dictate, of reaſon.” Or 
= if this were the caſe, he would not yet be juſtified by the context, 
lad leads me ) and by the paſſage quoted from Macbeth. — The heralds, 
TWguiſhed by the names of © pourſuivants at arms,” were likewiſe 
ed mayfals, Sec Minſheu's DicT. 1617, in v. MALoNE. 

— hue gentlengſi.] Gentleneſs is equivalent to what, in modern lan- 
lage, we ſuculd call the ſpirit of a gentleman. Prxcr. 


8. 
Ae 
It, 


nd 


8 
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So thou, my ſurfeit, and my hereſy, 
Of all be hated ; but the moſt of me 200 da 
And all my powers, addreſs your love and might, 
To honour Helen, and to be her knight! „ [A. 
Her. [ farting. ] Help me, Lyſander, help me ! do thy bet, 
To pluck this crawling ſerpent from my breaſt ! 
Ah me, for pity !—what a dream was here? 
Lyſander, look, how I do quake with fear: 
Methought, a ſerpent eat my heart away, 
And you fat ſmiling at his cruel prey :— 
Lyſander ! what, remov'd? Lyſander! Lord! 
What out of hearing? gone? no ſound, no word? 
Alack, where are you ? ſpeak, an if you hear; 
Speak, of all loves; I ſwoon almoſt with fear. 
No ?—then I well perceive you are not nigh : 
Either death, or you, I'll find immediately. [Exit, 


7 Speak, of all loves ;—) Of all loves is an adjuration more than once 
uſed by our author. So, in the Merry Wives of Windſor, At ii. ſe. iii, 
a to ſend her your little page, of all loves.” STzevens, 
Either death, or you, TI find 5 Thus the ancient copies, and 
ſuch was Shakſpeare's uſage. He frequently employs either and other 
fimilar words, as monoſyllables. So, in X. Henry IV. P. ii.: 
« Either ſrom the king, or in the preſent time.“ 
Again, in X. Henry V. 
« Either vaſt, or not arriv'd to pith and puiſſance.” 
Again, in Julius Ceſar : | 
Ei. ber led or driven, as we point the way.“ 
Again, in X. Richard III. 
« Either thou will die by God's juſt ordinance—.“ 
Again, in Othello: a 
« Either in diſcourſe of thought, or actual deed.” 
So alſo Marlowe in his Edward 11. 1598: 
Either baniſh him that was the cauſe thereoſ—.“ 
The modern editors read—0QOr death or you, &c. Matrox 


f 
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ACT III. 8 C.E'N.E: 1% 


— — — — 


The ſame. The Queen of Fairies lying aſleep. 


Enter Quince, Sxuc, Borron, Frurs, SNOUT, and 
STARVELING. 


Bet, Are we all met? : 

Quin. Pat, pat; and here's a marvellous convenient place 
for our rehearſal : This green plot ſhall be our ſtage, this 
hawthorn brake our tyring-houſe ; and we will do it in 
action, as we will do it before the Duke. | 

Bot. Peter I 

Dun. What fayIt thou, bully Bottom? 

Bit. There are things in this comedy of Pyramus and 
Thy, that will never pleaſe. Firſt, Pyramus muſt draw a 
ſrord to kill himſelf; which the ladies cannot abide. How 
m{wer you that? 

un. By*rlakin *, a parlous fear. 

dar. I believe, we muſt leave the killing out, when all is 
one, 

Lu. Not a whit; I have a device to make all well. 
\Write me a prologue: and let the prologue ſeem to ſay, we 
wil do no harm with our ſwords; and that Pyramus is not 
kill'd indeed: and, for the more better aſſurance, tell them, 
that I Pyramus am not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver : - 
This will put them out of fear, | 

In, Well, we will have ſuch a prologue ; and it ſhall be 


Written in eight and lix 3, 


lu the time ef Shakſpeare, there were many companies of players, 
"mctimes five at the fame time, contending ſor the favour of the pub- 
b. Of theſe ſome were undoubtedly very unſkilſul and very poor, and 
is probable that the deſign of this ſcene was to ridicule their ignorance, 
ad the odd expedients to which they might he driven by the want of 
oper d-corations, Bottom was perhaps the head of a rival houſe, and 
Ethereſore honoured with an aſs's hzad. JounsoN. 

* By'rlakin, @ parlous far.] By our ladytin, or little lady, as ifalins is a 
corruption of, by my faith. Parlous, a word corrupted from perilous, 


lc dangerous. STEEVENS. | 
'—incight ard fix.) i. e. in alternate verſes of elght and fx ſyl- 
Elles. Maroxe, 2 


Vo — 0 IV. Q Bot. 
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Bot. No, make it two more; let it be written in eight 
and eight. e 

Snout. Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion? 

Star. 1 fear it, I promiſe you. 

Bot. Maſters, you ought to conſider with yourſelves 
to bring in, God ſhield us! a lion among ladies, is 3 
moſt dreadful thing: * for there is not a more fearful 
wild-fowl, than your lion, living; and we ought to look 
to it. 
: Snout. Therefore, another prologue muſt tell, he is not a 

on. | 

Bot. Nay, you muſt name his name, and half his face 
muſt be ſeen through the lion's neck; and he himſelf muſt 
ſpeak. through, ſaying thus, or to the fame »defet—Ladies, 
or fair Jadies, I would wiſh you, or, I would requeſt you, or, 
I would entreat you, not to fear, not to tremble : my life for 
yours. If you think T.come hither as a lion, it were pity 
of my life: No, I am no fuch thing; Tam a man as other 
men are :—and there, indeed, let him name his name; and 


tell them plainly, he is Snug. the joiner 4, 


t_ => _ 3 


Juin. 


** Ged ſpield us ! A lien among Tadles is a moſt dreadful thing.] There is 
an odd coincidence between whit our author has here written for Bot- 
tom, and a real occurrence at the Scottiſh court in the year 1594. Prince 

Henry, the eldeſt ſon of Janics the Firſt, was chriſtened in Auguſt in that 
year. While the King and Queen, &c. were at dinner, a triumphal 


chariot (the frame of which, we are told, was ten feet long and ſeven br 
broad) with ſeveral allegorical perfonages on it, was drawn in by © a 
black-moore. This chariot ſhuuld have been drawne in by a Hen, but 
becauſe bis preſence might have brought ſome ſcate to the nearelt, or 
that the ſight of the lighted torches might have commoved his tamencls, 
it was thought meete that the Moore ſhould ſupply that room.“ 4 a 
true account of the moſt triumphal and royal accompliſhment of the de 
baptiſm olf the moſt excellent, right high, and mighty prince, Henry 
Frederick, &c. as it was ſolemnized the zoth day of Auguſt, 1594- ter, 
8vo. 1603. Maron. the 
4 No, 1 am no fuch thing; I am a man, as other men are :—and there, is ple 
deed, let bim name bis name; and tell them plainly he is Snug the Jaber. Fae 
There are probably many temporary alluſions to particular incidents whi 
and characters ſcattered through our author's plays, which gave a poig- tary 
naney to certain paſſages, while the events were recent, and the perions nice 
pointed at, yet living. — ln the ſpeech before us, I think it not impro- 1 
bable that he meant to allude to a fact which happened in his time, at 10 8 
an entertainment exhibited before Queen Elizabeth. It is recorded in a 1 
manuſcript collection of anecdotes, ſtories, &c. entitled, Merry Paſſage! 2 
and Feaſts, MI, Harl. 6395 : a 
By 


« There was a ſpeRacle preſented to Queen Elizabeth upon the ” 
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Duin. Well it ſhall be ſo. Bat there is two hard things; 
at is, to bring the moon-light into a chamber: for you 
kow, Pyramus and Thiſby meet by moon: light. 
dung. Doth the moon ſhine that night we play our 
) 


PI. A calendar, a calendar! look in the almanack: find 
gut moon · ſhine, find out moon- ſhine. 

Quin. Yes, it doth ſhine that night. 

Bit, Why, then you may leave a caſement of the great 
chamber window, where we play, open; and the moon may 
ine in at the caſement. | 

9vin, Ay; or elſe one muſt come in with a buſh of thorns 
:nd a lanthorn, and ſay, he comes to disfigure, or to preſent, 
the perſon of moon-ſhine, Then, there is another thing: we. 
mult have a wall in the great chamber; for Pyramus and 
Thiby, ſays the Rory, did talk through the chink of a 
wall, 

dung. You can never bring in a wall.— What ſay you, 
Dottom? | 

et. Some man or other muſt preſent wall; and let him 
have ſome plaiſter, or ſome lome, or fome rough caſt about 
lim, to ſignify wall; or let him hold his fingers thus, and 
rough that cranny ſhall Pyramus and I hiſby whiſper. 

Jin. If that may be, then all is well. Come, fit down, 
trery mother's ſon, and rehearfe your parts. Pyramus, you 
begin: when you have ſpoken your ſpeech, enter into that 
brake * ; and ſo every one according to his cue. 


Enter Puck behind. 


Puck, What hempen home-ſpuns have we ſwaggering 
here, | | 


the do near the cradle of the fairy queen? 

ary 

94. ter, and among others Harry Gulingbam was to repreſent Arion upon 
the dolphin's backe; but finding his voice to be very hoarſe and un- 

8 praſant, when he came to perform it, he tears off his diſguiſe, and 

my furar, he was none of Arian, not be, but even Bong Harry Geldingham ; 

nts wuch blunt diſcoverte pleaſed the Queen better than if it had gone 

ig through in the right way: yet he could order his voice to an inſtrument 


2 well.“ ö 

he collector of theſe Merry Paſſages a pears to have been 

dir Roger L Eſtrange. * KA : PRO 
5 — that brake ;] Brake ancizntly Gignified © thicket or buſo. STESVENS. 
Eule ia the Welt of England is uſed to expreſs a large extent of ground 

Wergrown with furze, aud appears both here and in the next ſeewe to 

ry the ſame idea. Henze. * 25 . 


Q3 | What, 
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What, a play toward? I'll be an auditor 
An actor too, perhaps, if I ſee cauſe. | 
Quin. Speak, Pyramus :—Thiſby, ſtand forth. 
'Pyr. Thifby, the floxers of odious ſavours ſweet, — 
Quin. Odours, odours. * 
Pyr. ours ſavours ſaveet : 
So hath thy breath s, my deareſt Thiſby dear. — 
But, hark, a voice ! ſlay thou but here a while ?, 
And by and by I will to thee appear. [ Exit, 
Puck, A ſtranger Pyramus than e'er play'd here?! 
; [aſuder—Dxit, 


Thiſ. Muſt T ſpeak now? 
Quin. A, marry, muſt you: for you muſt underſtand, he 
goes but to ſee a noiſe that he heard, and is to come again, 
Thiſ. Moft radiant Pyramus, moſt lilly-white of hue, 

Of colour like therred reſe on triumphant brier, 
Maſt briſty juvenal *, and ele moſt lovely Few, 

As true as trugſt horſe, that yet wwould never tire. 
Tl meet thee, Pyramus, at Ninny's tomb. 

Quin. Ninus' tomb, man: Why, you muſt not ſpeak that 
vet; that you anſwer to Pyramus : you ſpeak all your part 
at once, cues and allꝰ.— Pyramus emer; your eue is paſt; it 
is, never tire. 


Re-enter Puck, and BotTTom with an /, head. 


Thiſ. 'O,—As true as trueſt horſe, that yet would never lire. 

Pyr. If I were fair *, Thiſby, I were only thine :— 

Quin. O monſtrous! O ſtrange ! we are haunted. Pray 
maſters! fly, maſters! help ! FR [ Exeunt Clowiis. 


6 & hath thy breath, —] Mr. Pope reads—So doth, inſtead of—So* 
bath, but nothing, I think, is got by the change. I ſnipeR two lines to 
have been loſt; the firſt of which rhymed with “ ſavours ſweet,” aud the 
other with © here a while.” The line before us appears to me to refer 
to ſome thing that has been loſt. -Matoxe. 


7.— 2 while,] Thus the old copies. Mr. Theobald reads a ul, Bott 
but this is yo rhyme to fereet, The corruption aroſe, I believe, from a ſhow 
different cauſe. See the laſt nete. Mato. 

8 — thane'er played here!] I ſuppoſe he means in that theatre where * 


the piece was acting. STEEveNs F 
fuvenal,] i. e. a young man So, Falſtaff, *—the juvenal thy maſter. 

STEEVENS, 

9 —cucs end all.] A cue, in ſave cant, is the laſt words of the 

preceding ſpcech, ard ſerves as a hint to him who is to ſpeak next. 

; STEVEENS, 

1 If Tavere fair, &c.) Perhaps we ought to point ont thus: If I were, 


Li. e. as true, &c.] fair Thiſby, I were only thine. MALoxE. Pub 
| | 4 
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Puck, I'll follow you, I'll lead you about a round, 
Through bog, through buſh, through brake, through brier*; 
vmectime a horſe I'll be, ſometime a hound, 
A hog, a headleſs bear, ſometime a hire; 
auch neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar and burn: 
Lice horſe, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. LExit. 
Bit, Why do they run away? this is a knavery of them, 
ta make me afeard 3. 


Re-enter SNOur. 


1:21, O Bottom, thou art changed! what do 1 ſee on 
thee * ? 
Bu, What do you. ſee? you ſee an-aſs head of your 
own; Do you? | 
Re-enter QUINCE. 


Juin. Bleſs thee, Bottom! bleſs thee! thou art tranſ- 
lated, [ Exit. 
Bit. I fee their knavery : this is to make an aſs of me; 
to fright me, if they could. But I will not flir from this 
place, do what they can: I will walk up and down here, and 
Lwill ſing, that they ſhall hear I am not afraid. [ feuge. 


The ouſ-l-cock, fo black of hue 5, 
Lill oranre-tawny bill 


The 


* Through bog, through hub, through brake, through brier;] Here are 
two ſyllabies wanting, Perhaps it was written: Threugb beg, through 
life, JOUNSON, 

So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. vi. c. viii. 

* Through hills, through dales, trough buſtes, and through briars, 
Long thus ſhe bled,” &. MaLonEe. 

i male me afeard] Afeard is from to fear, by the old form of the 
language, as an bungered, from to hunger. So adry, for thirfly, Jouneon. 

L * 0 Bottom, thou art changed ! what do I ſce en thee ;] It is plain by 
wttom's anſwer, that Snout mentioned an % bead, Therefore we 
Mould read: 

Snout. O Bottom, thou art changed ! what do T ſee on thee * An aſs's 

d: Jou dsůoN. 

? Toe oufel cock, fo black of hue, &c.) In The Arbor of Amorous Deviſes © 
$0. bl. I. are the following lines: 

Tue chattering pic, the jay, and eke the quaile, 
* The thruſlle-cock that was ſo black of bete. 
| The former Kaf and the title-page being torn out of the copy Icon 
mid, lam unable either to give the two preccaing lines ol the ſtanza, . 


to alcertaiae the date of the book. 


2 The 
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The throfile with his note fo true *, 1 
 s a ( 
The wren with little quill ; pl 
Tia. What angel wakes me from my flowery bed? ? 
L all of 
Bot. The finch, the ſparrow, and the lar}, 
T he plain-ſong cuchoo * gray, Tl 
Whoſe note full many a man doth mark, 12 
Aud dares not anſaber, nay . — 11 
for indeed, who would ſet his wit to ſo fooliſh a bird? who - 
would give a bird the lie, though he cry, cuckoo, never ſo, Ar 
Tila. I pray. thee, gentle mortal, ſing again: Ar 
Mine ear is much enamour'd of thy note, Ar 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy ſhape ; Th 
And thy fair virtue's force perforce doth move me, Pe; 
On the firſt view, to ſay, to ſwear, I love thee. 
Bot. Methinks, miſtreſs, you ſhould have little reaſon for 
that: And yet to ſay the truth, reaſon and love keep little 
company together now-a-days : The more. the pity, that ſome | 
' 2 
The ouzel-cock is genirally nude ſtoad to be the cock bhekbird. P. f 
Ho!'ard, however, in his trau ſt-tion of Phny's Nat. HI. b. x. ch. 24, * 
cure ſents the ouzel and the ackbird as different birds. Sce alſo Mr, 7 
Lerver's Muſcum. STEEVENS, 
© The throitle—] It appears from the following paſſage in Thomas Ho; 
Newton's Herball to the Bille, 8 vo. 1587, that the throfile is a diſtin Tec. 
bird from the #hru/a ; „There is alſo another forte of myrte, or myrtle, Wit 
which is wild, whofe berries the maviſes, throſſeli, owſclls, and thruſte; The 
delite much to cate.” STEEvens. | 
1 What angel wakes me from my flowery bed ?] Perhaps a parody on 3 
line in the Spariſb Tragedy, often ridiculed by the pocts of our author» 95 
time ; Gt: 
* What outcry calls me from my naked bed!“ | ancle 
The Spaniſh Tragedy was entered on the Stationers' books in 1591. obſer 
Maron E. Tal 
3 plain-fong cuckoo, &c.] That is, the cuckoo, who, having no variety reply 
of ſtrains, ſings in plain ſong, or in plano cantu; by which expreſſion the un of @. 
form modulation or ſimplicity of the chaurt was anciently diſtinguiſhed, Ps 
in oppoſition to prict-ſong or variegated muſic ſung by note. _ of the 
ton introduces the birds ſinging the different parts of the ſervice at dd but 3 
funeral of his favourite ſparrow : among the. reſt is the cuckoo, P. 227. under 


edit. Lond. 1736: 
“ But with a large and a long 
« To kepe juſt playne ſonge, 
„ Our chanter ſhall be your cuckove,” T. WARTON- 
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tonelt neighbours will not make them friends. Nay, I can 
gleek ?, upon occaſion. 
Tita, Thou art as wiſe as thou art beautiful. 
Bot. Not fo, neither : but if I had wit enough to get out 
of this wood, I have enough to ſerve mine own turn. 
Tua. Out of this wood do not deſire to go; 
Thou ſhalt remain here whether thou wilt or no. 
[am a ſpirit, of no common rate; 
he ſummer #11 doth tend upon my ſtate, 
And TI do love thee : therefore, go with me; 
I'll give thee fairies to attend on thee; 
And they ſhall fetch thee jewels from the deep, 
And fing, while thou on preſſed flowers dolt fleep : 
And 1 will purge thy mortal grofineſs fo, 
That thou ſhalt like an airy ſpirit go.— 
Peaſe-bloſſom ! Cobweb ! Moth! and Muſtard-ſeed ! 


Enter four Fairies. 


1. Fair, Ready. 

2. Fairs And I, 

3. Fairs And | 

4. Fair. And J. 

All. Where ſhall we go? - 

Tia. Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes; 
Feed him with apricocks, and dewberries *, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries ; 
The honey-bags ſteal from the humble-bees, 


9 — z/ech,) Joke or ſcoff. Porx. 

Gle:k was originally a game at cards. The word is often uſed by our 
anc:ent comic writers in the ſame ſenſe as by our author. Mr. Lambe 
oll-rves in his notes on the ancient metrical hiſtory of the Battle of 
} len, that in the North to gieel is to deceive, or leguile; and that the 
reply made by the Queen of the Fairies, proves this to be the meaning 
eit. STEEVENS, 

— dewbetries,] Dezeberries ſtrictly and properly are the fruit of one 
of the ſpecies of wild bramble called the creeping or the leſſer bramble : 
2ut as they ſtand here among the more delicate fruits, they muſt be 
underſtood to mean raf. pberries, which are alſo of the bramble kind. 

: Hawxixs. 
Hereberries are gooſeberries, which are ſill ſo called in ſeveral parts of 
tur zngdom. HENLEY, 


Q 4 And, 


— — — 


— — 


of you more acquaintance.” But the old reading 15 undoubte 
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And, for night tapers, crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes ?, 
To have my love to bed, and to ariſe ; 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflics, 
To fan the moon-beams from his (leeping eyes: 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courteſics. 
I. Tai. Hail, mortal 3! 
2. Fai. Hail! 
3. Fai, Hail! 
4. Fai, Haul! 
Bot. I ery your worſhip's. mercy, heartily.— Þ beſecch, 
Your worſhip's name? | 
Col. Cobweb. 
Got. I ſhall deſire you of more acquaintance 4, good 


? — the fiery glow-wworm's eyes,] I know not how Shakſpeare, who 
commonly derived his knowledge of nature from his own obſervation, 
happened to place the glow-worm's light in his eyes, which is only in 
his tail, JouN$SON, 


The blunder is not in Shakſpeare, but in thoſe who have conſtrued 15 
too lite ra ſy a portical expreſſion, It appears from every line cf his 3 
writings that he had ſtudied with attention the book of nature, and was nec 
an accurate obſerver ef every object that ſell within Lis notice, He muſt of fair 


have known that the light of the glow-worm was ſcated in the tail; 
dat fur ly a poet is juſtified in calliug the luminous part of a glow-w'rm 
e. It is a liberty we take in plain proſe; for the point of great:lt 
brightneſs iu a furnace is commonly called the eye of it. 

Dr. Johnſon might have arraigned him with equal propriety-for ſending 
his fairies to /ight their tapers at the fire of the glow- worm, which, in 


Hamlet, he terms uneffeftual : The 
The glow-worm ſhews the matin to be near, banly 1 
« Aud 'gins to pale his uncffeQual fire.“ NIAsOx. Hag, 
3 Hail, mortal “] The old copies read—hail, mortal, hail / "The ſecond ; 
bail was clearly intended for another of the fairies, ſo as that cach of them 1 8 
ſhould addreſs Bottom. The regulation now adopted was pt opoſed by peaſec . 
Mr, Steevens. Matrox. 12 
4 7 foall diſire you of more acquaintance,] This line bas been very un- to. be « 
neceſſarily altered, Such phraſeology was very common to many ct 
ancient writers. So in Ly Juventus, a morality, 1561: © 1 _ 5 
fire you of better acquaintance.” Again in An Humorous Day s Mint, OM 
: . * 22 55 3 1 ce 
1599: © I deſire you of more acquaintance.” STEEVENS. pott ha 


The alteration in the modern <ditions was made on the 3 
the firſt folio, which reads in the next ſpeech but one—* 1 _ g's 
iy W 


true one. So, in Spenſer's Faery Qucen, B. ii. c. ix .: 


«© If it be I, of pardon J you pray,” Maroxe. 
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Matter Cobweb : If I cut my finger, I ſhall make bold with 


on.--- Your name, honeſt gentleman * ? 
Peaſe, Peaſe-bloſſom. 
Ba. I pray you, commend me to Miſtreſs Squaſh, your 


mother, and to Maſter Peaſcod, your father, Good Maſter - 
peaſe- bloſſom, I ſhalt defire you of more acquaintance too.— 


Your name, I beſeech you, Sir? 

Miſ. Muſtard-ſeed. 

Bot, Good Maſter Muſtard-ſeed, I know your patience 7 
well: that ſame. cowardly, giant-like, ox-beef hath de- 
coured many a gentleman of your houſe: I promiſe you 
your kindred hath made my eyes water ere now. I detire 
ou, more acquaintance, good maſter-Muſtard-ſeed. 

Tua. Come, wait upon him; lead him to my bower. . 

ne moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye ; 

And when ſhe weeps, weeps every little flower, 
Lamenting ſome enforced chaſtity. 
Tie up my lover's tongue 5, bring him filently, [| Exeunt, 


5 — yold Maſter Cobarveb: If I cut my finger, I ball make bold with 
wr] our name, honeſt gentleman ] ln The Mayde's Metamorpboſis, a 
cnedy by Lilly, there is a dialogue between ſame foreſters and a troop 
* fairies, very ſimilar tv the preſent : 

MH. 1 pray, Sir, what might I call you? 

« 1. Fai, My name is Fenny. 

« Mop. tam forry I cannot purſe you. 

« Friſco. | pray you, Sir, what might I call you? 
« 2. Fai. My name is Cricket. | 

% Frif. I would I were a chimney for your ſake.” - 

The Muid's Metamorphoſis was not printed till 1600, but was pro- 
baby written ſome years before. Mir. Warton ſays, { Hiftory of Engliſh 
Piry, vol ii. p. 393+) that Lilly's laſt play appeared in 1597. 

MALONE. 
* — Miſreſ; Squaſh, your mother,] A ſquaſs is an immature peaſcod. 
0, in Twelfth Night, Act i, ſe. v.: —as a ſquaſh is, before tis a 
pcaſcod.“ STEEVENS. 

! — batience] By patience is meant, ſtanding ſtill in a muſtard pot 
to be caten with the beef, on which it was a conſtant attendant. 

. CoLLins, 

my lover's tongue,] The old copies rexd—my lover's tongue, and they 

e certainly right, Mr. Pope had made it—niy lover tongue. Our 
Pct has again uſed lover as a monoſyllable in Tu, Night: 
+ Sad true lover never find my grave.” Matone. 
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SCENE II. 
Another part of the Mood. 


Enter Oztzx0Nn- 


r. I wonder, if Titania be awak'd ; 
Then, what it was that next came in her eye, 
Which ſhe muſt dote on in extremity, 


Enter Pucx. 


Here comes my meſſenger.— How now, mad ſpirit? 

What night- rule“ now about this haunted grove ? 
Puck. My miſtreſs with a monſter is in love, 

Near to her cloſe and conſecrated bower, 

While the was in her dull and ſleeping hour, 

A crew of patches *, rude mechanicals, 

That work for bread upon Athenian ſtalls, 

Were met together to rehearſc a play, 

Intended for great Theſeus' nuptial day. 

The ſhalloweft thick ſkm of that barren ſort ?, 

Who Pyramus preſented, in their ſport 

Forſook his ſcene, and enter'd in a brake: 

When I did him at this advantage take, 


_ 9 What night-rule—] Night-rule in this place ſhould ſeem to mean, 
what frolic of the night, what revelry is going forward? So, in Ten 
Tyler and his Wife, 1661; © Marry, here is good rule,” It appears, 
from the old ſong of Robin Goodfe{low, in the third ve lume of Dr. Percy's 
Raliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry, that it was the office of this waggiſh 
ſpirit “to viewe the night-ſports.” SreEVx xs. 

I — patebes,] Patch was in old language uſed as a term of opprobry ; 
perhaps with much the fame import as we uſe raggam: fin, or tatterde» 
malien, JOHNSON. 

This common opprobrious term, probably took its rife from Patch, 
Cardinal Wolſey's fool. Ip the weſtern counties, creſs-patch is ſtill uſed 
for per verſe, ill-natured foot. T. WAnTON. 

the name was rather taken from the pa or py:d coats worn by 
the fools or jeſters of thoſe times. STrxvsrs. | 

I ſhould ſuppoſe patch to be merely a corruption of the Italian pazes, 
which ſignifies properly a fel. So, in the Merchant of Venice, AQ i. 
ſc. v. Sbylock ſays of Launcelot, The patch is lind enough after having 
juſt called him, that fool of Hagar fring. ITAWUII r. 

2 — ſort,] Sce note 5. MALONE, 


An 


I a 
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An aſs's nowl 3 I fixcd on his head ; 

Anon, his Thiſbe mult be anſwered, 

And forth my mimic * comes: When they him ſpy, 

As wild geeſe that the creeping fowler eye, 

Or ruſſet-pated choughs, many in fort 5, 

Riſing and cawing at the gun's report 

derer themſelves, and madly ſweep the {ky ; 

So, at his ſight, away his fellows fly: 

And, at our ſtamp ®, here o'er and o'er one falls; 

He murder cries, and help from Athens calls. 115 
Their 


3 --:020/—) A head. Saxon. Jon vso x. 

-n mimic—] This is the reading of the folio, The quarto 
printed by Fiſher has—minnic; that by Roberts winner: both evi- 
lently corruptions. The line has been explained as if it related to Thiſte ; 
by: it does not relate to her, but to Pyramys. Bottom had juſt been 
playing that part, and had retired into a brake; (according to Quince's- 
Urcction: © When you have ſpoken your ſpeech, enter into that brake.) 
Aron his Thiſbe mult be aniwered, Au forth my mimic (i. e. my 
actor) come.” In this there ſeems no difficulty. 

Arte is uſed as ſynonymous to actor, by Decker, in his Gul. Horne- 
ele, 1609 : © Drew what troop you can from the ſtage after you; the 
„ are beholdzn to you for allowing them elbow room.“ A 
in his Setiremeſtix,, 400: T hou [Ben Jonſon] haſt forgot how thou 
anvle? in a leather pilch by a play- waggen in the highway, and took'ſt 
* Foronyme's patt; to get ſervice amongſt the mimics,” MaLovwe. 

,] Company. 80 above: “ — that barren fort; and in Waller; 

« A ſort of lufty fpepherds flrive,” JouxS9N, 

6 And, at zur lamp} This ſeems to be a vicious reading. Fairies 
we never reprefented ſtamping, or of a ſize that ſhould give force to a 
up, nor could they have diſtinguiſhed the ſlamps of Puck from-thoſe 
ol their own companies; I rcad : a N 

And at a ſtump here o'er and oer one falls.” JöonNsS,ͤ. 

l 2dhere to the old reading. The ffamp of a fairy might be eſſicaci- 
dus, thoagh not loud; neither is it neceſſary to ſuppoſe, "when 
natural beings are ſpokeu of, that the ſize of the agent determines the 
force of the action. That fairies did famp to ſome purpoſe, may be 
known from the following paſſage in Olaus Magnus de Gentibus Septen 
*rionalibus,—** Vero ſaltum ado profunde in terram impreſſerant, ut locus 
ittz11 ardore orbiculariter pereſus, non parit arenti redivivum ceſpite 
gramen ” Shakſpeare's own authority, however, is moſt deciſive. She 
the concluſion of the firſt ſcene of the fourth act; 

* Come, my queen, take band with me, 
* And rock the ground whereon theſe ſleepers be.” STxevens. 

Our“ grandams maides were woout to ſet a boll of milke before 
Taub, and his couſin Robin Goodfe!low, for grinding of malt or muſ- 
tar, and ſweeping the houſe at midnight; and—he would chafe ex- 
cedingly if the maid or good wife of the houſe, having compaſſion of 
dis nakcdueſs, laid anie clothes for him, beſides his meſſe of white — 

an 


— 
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Their ſenſe, thus weak, loſt with their fears, thus ſtrong. 
Nlade ſenſeleſs things begin to do them wrong: 
For briers and thorns at their apparel ſnatch ; 
Some ſleeves; ſome hats: from yielders all things catch, 
1 led them on in this diltracted fear, 
And left ſweet Pyramus tranſlated there: 
When in that moment (fo it came to paſs) - 
Titania wak'd, and ſtraightway lov'd an aſs. 
Ole. his falls out better than I could deviſc. 
But haſt thou yet latch'd ? the Athenian's eyes 
With the Iove-juice, as I did bid thee do? 
Puck. I took him ſleeping—that is finiſh'd too 
And the Athenian woman by his ſide 
That, when he. wak'd, of force. ſhe muſt be ey'd. 


Enter Drurrglus and HERMA. 


Ohe. Stand cloſe ; this is the ſame Athenian. 
Puck, This is the woman, but not this-the man. 
Dem. O, why rebuke you him that loves you ſo? 
Lay breath ſo bitter on your bitter foe, 
Her. Now but chide, but I ſhould uſe thee worſe; - 
For thou, I fear, halt given me cauſe to curſe. 
If thou haſt ſlain Ly ſander in his ſleep, 
Being o'er ſhoes in blood, plunge in the deep, 
And kill me too. | 
The ſun was not ſo true unto the day, 
As he ta me: Would he have ſtol'n away. 
From fleeping Hermia ? I'll believe as ſoon, 
This whole earth may be bor'd ; and that the moon. 
May through the center creep, and ſo diſpleaſe 
Her brother's noon-tide with the Antipodes ?. 
It cannot be, but thou haſt murder'd him; 
So ſhould a murderer look; ſo dead *, fo grim. B 
| em: 


and milke, whith was his ſtanding fee; for in that caſe he ſaith, What 
have we here? Henton hamten, here will I never more tread, ner 
flampen.”” Diſcoveries of IV itchcraft, by Reginald Scott, 1 534. p 85. 
ANONYMOUS? 
7 ———atch'd} or letch'd, lick'd over; lecher, to lick, French 
| HANMER, 
In the North, it ſignifies to inet. STEEVvENs. 
® Being o'er ſboes in blood,) An alluſion to the proverb, Over Hoe, o 
brotr. Jouns0VN, 
9 — with the Antipodes.] 1. e. on the other ſide of the globe. Towards, 
1 — fo dad, So again in X. Henry TY, P. ii. Act. i. ſc. iii.: 
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Dem. So ſhoull the murder'd look; and ſo ſtiould 1;. 
Picre'd through the heart with your ſtern. cruelty :. 
Yet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear, 
As yonder Venus in her glimmering ſphere. . 
Her. What's this to my Lyſander? where is he? 
Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me? 
Dem. | had rather give his carcaſe to my hounds. 
Her. Out, dog! out, cur | thou driv'ſt me paſt the bounds 
Of maiden's patience. Haſt thou ſlain him chen? 
Henceforth be never number'd among men! 
0! once tell true, tell true, even for my fake; 
Durſt thou have look'd upon him, being awake, 
And halt thou kill'd him fleeping * ? O brave touch 3 !. 
Conld not a worm, an adder, do fo much ? 
An adder did it; for with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou ſerpent, never adder ſtung. 
Dem. You ſpend your paſſion on a miſpris'd mood“: 
am not guilty of Lyſander's blood; 
Nor is he dead, for aught that I can tell. 
Her I pray thee tell me then that he is well. 
Hen. An if I could, what ſhould | get therefore? 
Iller. A privilege, never to {ce me more. — 
aud from thy hated preſence part I fo*: 
dee me no more, whether he be dead or no. LExit. 
Dau. There is no following her in this fierce vein ; 
ere, therefore, for a while I will remain. 


Eden ſuch @ man, fo faint, fo ſriritleſt, 
* do dull. fo dead in look, ſ3 wwoe-begone, STEEVENS. 

50 aiſo in Lodge's Doraflus and Fawnia : © if thou marry in age, 
ky wite's ſ:eſh colours will breed in thee dead thuughts and ſuſpicion.” 

| Malo. 

* Durſi ihou have lol upon him, being azvale, 

And hift thou Lill'd Lim fleeping ?] She means, Halt thou kill'd him 
lreping, whom, when awake, thou didſt not dare to look upon? 

*— O brave teuch !] Touch in Shakſpeare's time was the ſame with 
our exploit, or rather firoke, A brave touch, a. noble ſtroke, un grand 
wp, Jounsow, 

A touch ancicntly ſignified a trick. In the old black letter ſtory of 
Howleylas, it is always uſed in that ſenſe. STEEvens. 

*— mipriz'd mood ;] Miſtaken; ſo below miſpriſien is miſtake. 

; Jouxsox. 

Moc is anger, or perhaps rather in this place, capricious fancy. 

MAaLove, 
ert Iſo:] Se, which is not in the old copy, was inſerted for the 
4ac of both metre and rhime, by Mr. Pope. Malonz. 
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So ſorrow's heavineſs doth heavier grow, | 
For debt that bankrupt fleep doth forrow owe; 


Which now in ſome flight meaſure it will pay, 4 
If for his tender here I make ſome ſtay. [ lies down, ; 
Ole. What haſt thou done? thou haſt miſtaken quite, 9 
And laid the love- juice on ſome true love's fight: | 1 
Of thy miſpriſion muſt perforce enſue I : 
Some true love turn'd, and not a falſe turn'd true. M 
Puck, Then fate o'er-rules; that, one man holding troth, \ 
A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 7 
Ole. About the wood go ſwifter than the wind. x n 
And Helena of + thens look thou find: 70 
All fancy-fick ſhe is, and pale of cheer wa 
With fighs of love, that coſt the freſh blood dear: 27 
By ſome illuſion ſee thou bring her here; ; 
I'll charm his eyes, agaiuſt ſhe do appear. 7 
Puck. I go, I go; look, how I go; 7 
Swiſter than arrow from the Tartar's bow. [A. | 
te. Flower of this purple dye, T, 
Hit with Cupid's archery , Cre 
Sink in apple of his eye ! hy 
When his love he doth eſpy, Tha 
Let her fhine as gloriouſly Pan, 
As the Venus of the ſky.— Wh 
When thou wak'ſt, if ſhe be by, This 
Beg of her for remedy. 7 
Re-enter Puck. 70 f 
Puck. Captain of our fairy band, it yc 
Helena 1s here at hand ; ou 
And the youth miſtook by me, Can 
Pleading for a lover's fee; But 
Shall we their fond pageant ſee ? 
Lord, what fools theſe mortals be ! 
Obe. Stund aſide: the noiſe they make 7 — 
Will cauſe Demetrius to awake. 27 


Puck. ' hen will two, at once, woo. one; 
That muſt needs be ſport alone: 
And thoſe things do beſt pleaſe me, 
That beſal prepoſterouſly. 


Hit with Cupid's archery,] This alludes to what was ſaid before : 
the bolt of Cupid fell: 
It fell upon a little weſtern flower, 


Before milk- white, now purple with love's wound. gy peare 
r 
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Enter LYSANDER and HELENA. 
I Why ſhould you think, that 4 ſhould woo in ſcorn ?: 


Scorn and derifion never come in tears: 
Look, when I vow, I weep ; and vows ſo born, 
In their nativity all truth appears. 
How can theſe things in me feem ſcorn to you, 
Bearing the badge of faith to prove them true? 
Hel. You do advance your cunning more and more. 
When truth kills truth, O deviliſh-holy fray ! 
Theſe vows are Hermia's; Will you gire her o'er? 
Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh : 
Your vows, to her and me, put in two ſcales, 
Will even weigh; and both as light as tales. 
Li. T had no judgment, when to her I ſwore. 
Hel. Nor none, in my mind, now you give her ver. 
Lyſ. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 
Dem, {aweaking.) O Helen, goddeſs, nymph, perfect, 
divine ! | 
To what, my love, ſhall T compare thine eyne? 
Cryſtal is muddy. O, how ripe in ſhow 
hy lips, thoſe kiſſing cherries, tempting grow! 
That pure congealed white, high Laurus' inow 7 
Cann'd with the eaſtern wind, turns to a crow, 
When thou hold'ſt up thy hand: O let me kiſs. 
this princeſs of pure white 5, this ſeal of bliſs ? !: 
Hel. O fpight! O hell! I fee you all are bent 
Toſct againſt me, for your merriment. 
11 you were civil, and knew courteſy, 
Jou would not do me thus much injury, 
Can you not hate me, as I know you do, 
But you mult join, in ſouls *, to mock. me too? 


If” 


— Taurus ſrow,] Taurus is the name of a range of mountains in 
Aſia. Joy SGN. 
* Th:s princeſs of pure white—] So in Wyat'#poens : 
* — of beauty princeſs chief,” SrEEVENS. 
In the Winter's Tale we meet with a fimilar expreſſion: . 
* good ſooth, ſhe is 
*The Queen of cur di and cream,” MALONE: 
| I'— ſeal of bi, ] He has, in Meaſure for Meaſure, the ſame mige: 
* But my liſſes bring again, 
2 “ Seals of love, but ſeal d in vain.” JonnsoN. 
— join in ſouls,] i, e. join heartily, unite in the ſame mind. Shak- 
e in Henry V. uſes an expreſſion not unlike this: 


** 0p 
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If you were men, as men you are in ſhow, 
You would not uſe a gentle lady ſo; 
To vow, and ſwear, and ſuperpraiſe my parts, 
When, I am ſure, you hate me with your hearts. 
You both are rivals, and love Hermia; . 
And now both rivals, to mock Helena : 
A trim exploit, a manly enterprize ?,. 
To conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes, 
With your deriſion! None, of noble ſort 3, 
Would ſo offend a virgin; and extort 4 
A poor ſoul's patience 4, all to make you ſport. 
J. /. You are unkind, Demetrius; be not fo; 
For you love Hermia ; this, you know, I know : 
And here, with all good will, with all my heart, 
In Hermia's love I yield you up my part; 
And yours of Helena to me bequeath, 
Whom I Co love, and will do to my death. 
Hel. Never did mockers waſte more idle breath. 


„ For Tve will bear, note, and believe in heart ;"* 
i. e. heartily believe; and, in Meoſure for Meaſure, he talks of electing 
with ſpecial jeul. In Treilus and Cr:fjida, Ulyſles, relating the charadttr 
of Hector as given him by ZEncas, Jays : 
= witn private ſoul 
« Did in great Illion thus-trarlate him to me.” 
And, in Al Fouls, by Chapman, 1605, is the ſame expreſſion as that in 
the text: | 
« Llappy, is hu, only by winning her.” 
Again in Pierce Penniiaſſe dis ſupplication iu the Devil, 1592.;—* whoſe 
ſubverſion in /oul hey have vow'd. STEtzvers. 
A limilar phraleology is found in Maſure for Meaſure : 
«* Is't not enough thou haſt ſubory'd theſe women 
To accuſc this worthy man, but in foul mouth 
To call him villain!” Matone,. 
I rather believe the line thould be read thus: 
« But you mult join, % ſouls, to mock me too.“ Trawnrl. 
2 A irim exploit, a manly enterprize, &c ] his is written much in 
the manner and ſpirit of Juuv's reproach to Venus in the 4th boos v1 
the Zncid : 
«, Egregiam vero laudem ct ſpolia ampla reſfertis,. 
„ 'Tugue puerque tuus; magnum et memorabile nomen, 
« Una dolo divim fi femina victa duorum. et.” STEEVENS. 
3 — none, of noble ſort,] Sort, is here uſcd for 4% , or gqualitys 80 in 
the old ballad of June Shore : 
La. © Long time I lived in the court, 
* « With lords and ladics of great hrt. MALONE. 
4 — extort a foor foul's patience.) Harraſs, torment. JoRNSdx. 


Dem. 
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Dem. Luyſander, keep thy Hermia; I will none: 
if e&er I lov'd her, all that love is gone. 
My heart with her but, as gueſt-wiſe, ſojourn'd ;. 
nd now to Helen is it home return'd 5, 
There to remain. : 
Ly. Helen, it is not ſo. 
Dem. Diſparage not the faith thou doſt not know, 
Leſt, to thy peril, thou aby it dear.— 
Look, where thy love comes; yonder is thy dear. 


Enter HERMIA. 
Her. Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, 


The ear more quick of apprehenſion makes ; 

\Whercin it doth impair the ſeeing ſenſe, 

It pays the hearing double recompence :— 

Thou art not by mine eye, Lyſander, found; 

Mine ear, I think it, brought me to thy ſound. 

But why unkindly did'ſt thou leave me ſo? 
JV. Why ſhould he ſtay, whom love doth preſs to go 2 
Her. What love could preſs Lyſander from my fide ? 
Ly/. Lyſander's love, that would not let him bide, 

Fair Helena; who more engiids the night 

than all yon fiery oes ©* and eyes. of light. 

Why ſcek'ſt thou me? could not this make thee know, 

The hate I bare thee made-me leave thee fo ? | 
[ler. Yeu ſpeak not as you think; it cannot be. 
Hel. Lo, ſhe is one of this confederacy ! - 

Now I perceive they have conjoin'd, all three,, 


5 My heart with her but, at guefi»wiſe, ſojourn'd ; 
Aud now to Helen is it home return'd,] 80, in cur author's 109th. 
Sonnet: 
„This is my home of love; if I-have rang'd, 
« Like him that travels, [| return again,” 
The old copies read to her. Corrected by Dr. Johnſon. MaLtowe, 
My heart, &c.] So Prior: 
No matter what beauties I ſaw in my way, 
* "They were but my viſits, but thou art my home.“ Jounsov. 

ll you fiery oes] Shakſpeare uſes O for a circle. So, in the pro- 

logue to King Henry J. 
" can we crowd 
Within this little O, the very caſques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt?” STEeeveNs. 

D' Ewes's Journal of Queen Elizabeth's Parliaments, p. 650, mentions. 
2 patent to make ſpangles and os of gold; and 1 think haberdaſhers call 
mall curtain rings, O's as being circular. Lotrtxr, 

To 
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To faſhion this falſe ſport in ſpight of me. 


Injurious Hermia ! moſt ungrateful maid ! 
Have you conſpir'd, have you with theſe contriv'd 
To bait me with this foul deri ſion? 

Is all the counſel that we two have ſhar'd, 

The filters' vows ?, the hours that we have ſpent, 
When we have chid the huſty-footed time 

For parting us—O,' is all now forgot“? 

All ſchool-days' friendſhip, childhood innocence ? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods“, 

Have with our neelds * created both one flower, 
Both on one ſampler, fitting on one cuſhion, 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key; 
As if our hands, our ſides, voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate, So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted ;. 

But yet an union in partition, 


7 The fifers' vorn —] We might read more elegantly— Tie ſiſter 
vors, and a few lines -lower—All Abe day friendihip. The liter 
emendation was made by Mr. Pope; but changes merely for the fake of 
elegance ought to be admitted wick great cavtion. MaALONEe, 

8 For parting us—0, is all now forgot ?] The word now is not in the 
old copies. For the emendation the preſent editor is anſwerable. The 
editor of the ſecond folio, to complete the metre, introduced the word 
and;—O, and is all forgot? It ſtands fo awkwardly, that I am perſuaded 
it was not the author's word. MaLoNE. 

9 — artificial gods,] Artificiel is ingenious, artful. STzevens. 

1 Have with our neelds, &c.) In the old copies the word is written 
needles, MALONE. 

It was probably written by Shakſpeare neelds, (a common contraction 


in the inland counties at this day), otherwiſe the verſe will be inharmo- 


nious. See Gammer Gurton's Needle. The ſame ideas occur in Feri. 
cles, Prince of Tyre, 1609: 
«c the 


© Would ever with Marina be; 
% Be't when they weav d the fleded filk, 
« With fingers long, ſmall, white as milk, 
« Or when the would with ſharp nceld wound 
« "The cambric, &c.“ 
In the age of Shakſpeare many contractions were uſed. Ben Jonſon has 
wwher for whether in the prologue to his Sad Shepherd; and in Lord Ster- 
line's Darius is ſport for ſupport, and twards for towards. $7 ELVENS. 
In the old editions of theſe plays many wards of two ſyllables arc 
printed at length, though intended to be pronounced as one. Thus 
foirit is almoR always fo written, though ofren uſed as a monoſylia0!: ; 
and whether, though intended often to be contracted, is always (L thw*, 
improperly,) written at length. MaLoxe. - 
wo 


due bit 
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Two lovely berries moulded on one ſtem : 
So, with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart ;. 
Two of the firſt, like coats in heraldry, 
Due but to one, and crowned with one crell *. 
And will you rent our ancient love aſunder, 
To join with men in ſcorning your poor friend ? 
It is not friendly, 'tis not maidenly: 
Our ſex, as well as I, may chide you for it; 
Though J alone do feel the injury. 
Her. I am amavzed at your paſſionate words: 
I ſcorn you not; it ſeems that you ſcorn me. 
Hel. Have you not fet Lyſander, as in ſeorn, 
To follow me, and praiſe my. eyes and face ? 
And made your other love, Demetrius, 
(Who even but now, did ſpurn-me with his foot, 
To call me goddeſs, nymph, divine, and rare, 
Precious, celeſtial ? Wherefore ſpeaks he this 
To her he hates? and wherefore doth Lyſaader- 
Deny your love, fo rich within his foul; 
And tender me, forſooth, affection 3 
But by your ſetting on, by yom conſent? 
What though I be not fo in grace as you, 
So hung upon with love, fo fortunate; 
But raiſerable moſt, to love unlov'd ? 
This you ſhould pity,.rather than deſpiſe. 
Her. I underſtand not what you mean by this. 
Hel. Ay, do, perſe6ver.3, counterfeit fad looks, 
Make mouths upon me when I turn my back; 
Wink at cach other; hold the ſweet jeſt up: 


* Twv9 of the firſt, like coats in heraldry, ; 

Dae but to one, and crowned with one reg. The old copy reads — T7: 
chats, &c, Corrected by Mr. Martin Folkes. 

According to the rules of heraldry, the firf houſe only, (e. g. a father 
who has a ſon living, or an elder brother as diſtinguiſhed from à younger,) 
nas a right to bear the family coat: The ſon's coat is diſtinguiſhed from 
the father's by a label; the younger brothcr's from the elder's by a 
mullet. The ſame creſt is common to both. Helena therefore means 
to lay, that ſhe and her friend were as cloſely united, as much ene perſon, 
as if they were both of the fi houſe; as if they both had the privilege 
due bit tn one perſon, (viz. to him of the firſt houſe,) the right of bearing 
the family coat without any diſtinguiſhing mark. Mato k. 

7 — perlever,] The word was formerly ſo pronounced. So, in As 
Il that Ends Well, Act iv. ſc. ii.: 

8 ſay, thou art mine, and ever 
* My love, as it begins, fo ſhall perſc ver.“ Sręzvrxs. 


This. 
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This ſport, well carry'd, ſhall be ehronioled, 


If you have any pity, grace, or manners, 
You would not make me ſuch an argument“. 
But, fare ye well: 'tis partly mine own fault; 
Which death, or abſence, ſoon. ſhall remedy. 

Ly/. Stay, gentle Helena; hear my excuſe; 
My love, my life, my ſoul, fair Helena! 

Hel. O excellent! ' 

Her. Sweet, do not ſcorn her ſo. 

Dem. If the cannot entreat, I can compel. 

7.3/. Thou canſt compel no more than ſhe entreat ; 
Thy threats have no more ſtrength, than her weak prays ,— 
Helen, I love thee ;. by my life, I do: 

I ſwear by that which I will lofe for thee, 
To prove him falſe, that ſays I love thee not. 

Dem. I ſay, I love thee more than he can do. 

JJ. If thou ſay fo, withdraw, and prove it too. 

Dem. Quick, come 

Her. Lyſander, whereto tends all this? 

Lyſ. Away, you Ethiop ! 

em. No, no; he'll Sir s, 
Seem to break looſe; take on, as you would follow ; 
But yet come not : you are a-tame man, go! 

Ly/. Hang off, thou cat, thou burt: vile thing, let looſe; 
Or 1 will ſhake thee from me, like a ſerpent. ; 

Her. Why are you grown ſo rude? what change 1s this, 
Sweet love? 


Zy. Thy love? out, tawny Tartar, out! 


4 — ſuch an argument,] Such a ſubje of light merriment.* Jouxsox. 
So, in the firſt part of King Henry V. Act ii. ſc. ii. 
„SE it would be argument for a week, &c. STEEVENS?, 
5 — than ber weak prays.] i. e. prayers, entreaties. The old copies 
read—her weak praiſe. Mr. Theobald pr oſed the reading now adopted. 
A noun thus formed from the verb, to pray, is much in our author 5 
manner; andthe tranſcriber's ear might have been eaſily deccived by 
the ſimilarity of ſounds MALONx. ; 
6 No, no, Le Il Sir,] This paſſage, like almoſt all thoſe in theſe 
plays in which there is a ſudden tranſition, or the fenſe is haſtily _ 
off, is much corrupted in the old copies. The prefent text is forme! 
from the quarto printed by Fiſher and the firſt folio, Ihe words © be 4 
are not in the folio, and Sir is not in the quarto. Demetrius, | ſuppole, 
would ſay, No, no; he'll not have reſolution to diſencage bin ſelf from Her mi 
But turning abruptly to Lyſander, he addrofies Lim Louically >" 
ſeem. to break lopie; &c. MaALoxE. 
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Out, loathed medicine! hated potion, hence“! 
Her. Do you not jeſt ? ; 
Hel. Yes, ſooth; and ſo do you. | 
Lyſ. Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 
Der. I would, I had your bond: for I perceive, 
A weak bond holds you; I'll not truſt your word. 
Lyſ. What, ſhould I hurt her, ſtrike her, kill her dead ? 
Although I hate her, I'll not harm her ſo. 
Her. What, can you do me greater harm, than hate ? 
Hate me! wherefore? O me! what news, my love? 
Am not 1 Hermia? Are not yon Lyſander ? 
lam as fair now, as I was erewhile. 
Since night, you lov'd me; yet, fince night, you left me: 
Why, then you left me—O, the gods forbid !— 
[a earneſt, ſhall I ſay ?. 
LV. Ay, by my life ; 
And never did deſire to ſee thee more. 
!herefore, be out of hope, of queſtion, doubt *, 
Ye certain, nothing truer ; ?tis no jeſt, 
That I do hate thee, and love Helena. 
Her. O me! you juggler! you canker-bloſſom 2? 
You thief of love ! what, have you come by night, 
And ſtol'n my love's heart from him? 
Hel. Fine, Yfaith ! 
Have you no modeſty, no maiden ſhame, 
No touch of baſhfulneſs? What, will you tear 
[mpatient anſwers from my gentle tongue ? 
ie, fie! you counterfeit, you puppet, you | 
Her Puppet! why ſo? Ay, that way goes the game. 
Now I perceive that ſhe hath made compare | 
between our ſtatures, ſhe hath urg'd her height; 
and with her perſonage, her tall perſonage, 


' — bated potion, hence “] The old copies have O before bated, Cor- 
rected by Mr. Pope. MA. 
* — of queſtion, doubt,] The old copies read doubt. The cor- 
tection was made by Mr. Pope, MaALoNEe. - 
0 me ! you jugler ! you canker-bloſſom J TFuggler, in this line, is uſe les 
e trilyllable; So again, in Xing Henry VIP. i.: 
«* She and the dauphin have been juggling.” 
$ alſo ticlling, wwrefiler, and meny more. MaALoNE. 
By the canter bloſſom is here meant a worm that preys on the leaves 
g —_ flowers, always beginning in the middle. So, in this play, 
« 11, ſe. iii.: 
Some to kill canlers in the muſk-roſe buds.” Srervrxs. 


Her 
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Her height, forſooth, ſhe hath prevail'd with him. 


And are you grown ſo high in his eſteem, 
Becauſe I am ſo dwarfiſh, and ſo low? 
How low am I, thou painted maypole ? ſpeak ; 
How low am I? I am not yet ſo low, 
But that my nails eau reach unto thine eyes. 

Hel. I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 
Let her not hurt me: I was never curkt * ; 
J have no gift at all in fhrewiſhneſs; 
I am a right maid for my cowardice ; 
Let her not ſtrike me: You, perhaps, may think, 
Becauſe ſhe's ſomething lower than myſelf, 
T hat I can match her. 

Her. Lower! bark, again. 
Hel. Good Hermia, do not be ſo bitter with me. 
J evermore did love you, Hermia, 
Did ever keep your counſels, never wrong'd you; 
Save that, in love unto Demetrius, 
J told him of your ſtealth unto this wood: 
He follow'd you; for love, I follow'd him. 
But he hath chid me hence; and threaten'd me 
To ſtrike me, ſpurn me, nay, to kill me too: 
And now, ſo you will let me quiet go, 
To Athens will I bear my folly back, 
And follow you no further: Let me go: 
You ſee how ſimple and how fond I am *. 


Her. Why, get you gone: Who is't that hinders you? 


Hel. A fooliſh heart, that I leave here behind. 
Her. What, with Lyſander ? 
Hel. With Demetrius. 


Ly. Be not afraid: ſhe ſhall not harm thee, Helena. 
No, Sir; ſhe ſhall not, though you take her part. 
Hel. O, when ſhe's angry, ſhe is keen and ſhrew'd: 


Dem. 


She was a vixen when ſhe went to ſchool; 
And, though ſhe be but little, ſhe is fieree. 
Her. Little again? nothing but low and little 
Why will you ſuffer her to flout me thus? 
Let me come to her. : 


Zy. Get you gone, you dwarf; 


T7 wes never curſt;] Pei verſe; wicked. Maroxx. 
2 — bow fond} i. e. fooliſh. STEEVERS, 
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You minimus, of hind' ring knot-graſs made ; 


You bead, you acorn. 
Dem. You are too officiaus, 
jn her behalf that ſcorns your ſervices. 
Let her alone; ſpeak not of Helena; 
Take not her part: for if thou doſt intend 
Never ſo little ſhew of love to her, 
Thou ſhalt aby it“. 
L. Now ſhe holds me not; 
Now follow, if thou dar'ſt, to try whoſe right, 
Or thine or mine 5, is moſt in Helena. 
Dem. Follow? nay, I'R go with thee, cheek by jole. 
[Exennt LySAnDER and DEMETRIVS. 
Her. You, miſtreſs, all this eott is long of you: 
Nay, go not back, 
Hel. I will not truſt you, I; 
Nor longer {tay in your curſt company. 
Your hands, than mine, are quieker for a fray ; 
My legs are longer though, to run away. [ Exit. 
Iller. Tam amaz'd, and know not what to ſay. 
L Exit, purſuing HELENA. 
Ole. This is thy negligence : ſtill thou miſtak'ſt, 
Or elſe commit'ſt thy knaveries wilfully. 
Puck. Believe me, king of ſhadows, I miſtook, 
Did not you tell me, I ſhould know the man 
By the c thenian garments he had on ? 
And ſo far blameleſs proves my enterprize, 
That I have *nointed an Athenian's eyes: 
And ſo far am 1 glad it ſo did ſort ©, 
As this their jangling I eſteem a ſport. 


i —of hin{'ring 4zot-groſ made) it appears that knot-graſs was 
anciently ſuppoſed to prevent the growth of a2y animal or child. Beau» 
mont and Fictcher mention this property of it in the Anizht of the Burn- 
"ng Pelle, and in the Coxcomb. Daily roots were ſuppoſed to have the 
lame effect S$1ECVENS. 

* Thou ſhalt aby it.] To adh is to pay dear for, to ſuffer. STrevens. 

5 Or toine or mine] The old copies read thine. The emenda- 
ton is Mr, Theobald's. I am not ture that the old reading is corrupt. 
If the line had run“ Of mine or thine,” I ſhowld have ſuſpected that 
the phraſe was burrowed from the Latin: — Nom follow, to try whoſe 
fight of property —of meum or tuun—is the greateſt in Helena. 

Mor. 

. did ſort,} So happen in the iſſue, Jours0N. 


Oe. 


— —— — 
— — — — —— —S2̃— * 3 
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Obe. Thou ſeeſt, theſe lovers ſeek a place to fight: A 
Hie therefore, Robin, overcaſt the night; Fo 
The ſtarry welkin cover thou anon Th 
With drooping fog, as black as Acheron ; An 
And lead theſe telty rivals fo aſtray, 
As one come not within another's way. 17 
Like to Lyſander ſometime frame thy tongue, An, 
Then ftir Demetrius up with bitter wrong ; * 
And ſometime rail thou like Demetrius; Ope 
And from each other look thou lead them thus, Tur 
Till o'er their brows death counterfeiting ſleep But 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep : We 
Then cruſh this herb into Lyſander's eye; 

Whoſe liquor hath this virtuous property“, 
To take from thence all error, with his might, 
And make his eye-balls roll with wonted fight. 
When they next wake, all this derifion Here 
Shall ſeem a dream, and fruitleſs viſion; = 
And back to Athens ſhall the lovers wend, 
With league, whoſe date till death ſhall never end. Ly 
Whiles I in this affair do thee employ, 2 
I'll to my queen, and beg her Indian boy; Ly 
And then I will her charmed eye releaſe Pu 
From monſter's view, and all things ſhall be peace. To pl 
Puck. My fairy Lord, this muſt be done with haſte; 
For night's ſwift dragons cut the clouds full falt 5, 
And yonder ſhines Aurora's harbinger ; * 
At whoſe approach, ghoſts, wandering here and there, 
Troop home to church-yards : damned ſpirits all, 3 
That in croſs-ways and floods have burial ?, wander 
A lready enlarly 
the plac 
" 7'— virtuous proferty,] Salutiferous. So he calls, in the Tenf#}, Romanc 
poiſonous der, wicked dew. JonNsoN. 

8 — night's ſwift dragons cut the clonds full fa,] © The image of 3 
dragons dra ing the chariot of the night is derived” (as a late writer has 1 
obſerved,) © from the watchfulueſs of that fabled animal.” LIE 17765 copics, a 
or LITERATUKE, 8vo. 1785. il Tit] 

This circumſtance Shakſpeare might have learned. from a paſſage in b. ul. e. 
Golding's tranſlation of Ovid, which he hs imitated in the Tenpgt: 

Among the carth-bred brothers you a mortal war did ſet, | 
« And brought aſlcep the dragon fell, whoſe eyes were —_— 3 How fac! 
„ and ſpirits all, ; wit an a 
That in crols-ways and floods Lave lurial, ]. i. e. Ike ghoſts of fel der tod. 
raurgerers, who are buried in croſ- roads; aud of thoſe who being wang. th 


drowned, Vol. 
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Already to their wormy beds are gone; 
For fear leſt day ſhould look their ſhames upon, 
They wilfully themſelves exile from light, | 
And mult for aye conſort with black-brow'd night, 
Ohe. But we are ſpirits of another ſort: 
| with the morning's love have oft made ſport * ; 
And, like a foreſter, the groves may tread, 
Even till the eaſtern gate, all fiery-red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair bleſſed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his falt-green ſtreams. 
But, notwithſtanding, haſte; make no delay: 
We may effect this buſineſs yet ere day. [Exit Ons. 
Perk. Up and down, up and down; 
I will lead them up and down ; 
I am fear'd in field and town 
Goblin, lead them up and down, 
Here comes one. 


Enter LyvSandbEr. 


Lyſ. Where art thou, proud Demetrius? ſpeak thou now. 
Puck, Here villain ; drawn and ready. Where art thou ? 
J.). I will be with thee ſtraight. 
Puck, Follow me then. 

To plainer ground. [Exit Lys. as following the voice. 


Finter DEMETRIUS. 


Dem. Lyſander ! ſpeak again. 


crowned, were condemned (according to the opinion of the ancients) to 
wander for a hundred years, as the rites of ſepulture had never been re- 
mlarly beſtowed on their bodies. That the waters were ſometimes 
be place of reſidence for damned ſpirits, we learn from the ancient bl. 1, 
Romance of Syr Eglamoure of Arte ys, no date: 

Let ſome preeſt a goſpel ſaye, 

For donte of fendes in the flode.” STEEVENS, 

, T the morning's love have oft made ſport;] Thus all the old 

ws, and I think, rightly. Tithonus was the huſband of Aurora, 
1 Tithonus was no young deity. So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, 


. 


d, ul, C. 3 5 

As faire Aurora riſing haſtily, 

** Doth by her bluſhing tell that ſhe did lye 

« All night in old Tithonus* frozen hed.” 
How ſuch a waggiſh ſpirit as the King of the Fairies might make ſport 
* an antiquated lover, or his miſtreſs in his abſence, may be eaſily un- 
ker dood. Dr, Johnſon reads with all the modern editors, I with the 
morning light, &c.“ STEEVENS. 


Vor. IV. R | Thou 


— ü — ö xi ATE thomas. wee, 


> 


And wilt not come? Come, recreant ; come, thou child; 


I follow'd faſt, but faſter he did fly; 
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Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled ? 

Speak. In ſome buſh ? Where doſt thou hide thy head? 
Puck, Thou coward, art thou bragging to the ſtars, 

Telling the buſhes that thou look'ft for wars, 


Ill whip thee with a rod: He is defil'd, 
That draws a ſword on thee. 
Dem. Yea; art thou there ? 
Puck. Follow my voice; we'll try no manhood here, 


[ Exeunt Puck and Dewertavs, 


Re-enter LYSANDER, 
Lyſ. He goes before me, and {till dares me on; 


When I come where he calls, then he is gone. 
The villain is much lighter heel'd, than I: 


That fall'n am I in dark uneven way, 
And here will reſt me. Come, thou gentle day! 
[lies down, 
For if but once thou ſhew me thy grey light, 
I'll find Demetrius, and revenge this ſpight, [ Jef. 


"Re-enter Puck and DEemeTRIVSs. 


Puck. Ho, ho, ho! coward, why comeſt thou not“? 
Dem. Abide me, if thou dar'ſt; for well I wot, 


Thou runn'f before me, ſhifting every place; 
And dar'ſt not ſtand, nor look me in the face. 


Were art thou ? 
Puck. Come hither ; 1 am here. | 
Dem. Nay, then thou mock'ſt me. Thou ſhalt buy t!1s 


dear 3, 
If ever I thy face by day-light ſee : 
Now, go thy way. Faintneſs conſtrainetli me 


2 Ho, ho, ho! coxvard, why comet thou not ?] It may be remarked that 
his exclamation is peculiar to Puck. In the old ſong printed by Pecks 
in which he relates all his gambols, he concludes every verſe with bo, 40 
bo / He here forgets his aſſumed character. Ax oN Mobs. | 

The ſong above alluded to may be found in Percy's Religues of Ancient 
Poetry, vol iii. p. 203. MALONE 4 

3 — buy this dear, ] i. e. thou ſbalt dearly pay for this. Thoug 
is ſenſe, and may well enough ſtand, yet the poet perhaps wrote | 
ſhalt by it dear, S0, in another place, thou Halt aby it, 50, Millan: 

« How dcarly I ab..c that boaſt ſc wain,”” JOuNSON» 
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To meaſure out my length on this cold bed.— 
By day's approach look to be viſited. [lier down and ſleeps. 


Enter HELENA. 


Hel. O weary night, O long and tedious night, 

Abate thy hours: ſhine, comforts, from the eaſt; 
That I may back to Athens, by day-light, 

From theſe that my poor company deteſt ;j— 
And, ficep, that ſometime ſhuts up forrow's eye, 
Stcal me a while from mine own company. [ ſleeps. 

Puck. Yet but three ? Come one more ; 
Two of both kinds-make up four. 

Here ſhe comes, curſt, and fad ; — 

Cupid is a knaviſh lad, 

Thus to make poor females mad. 


Enter HER MIA. 


Her, Never ſo weary, never ſo in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briers 
can no further crawl, no further go; 
My legs can keep no pace with my deſires. 
Here will I reſt me, till the break of day. 
cavens ſhield Lyfander, if they mean a fray! [lies down, 
Puck. On the ground 
Sleep ſound : 
Pl apply 
To your eye, 
Gentle lover, remedy. 
[ /queezing the juice on Lyſander' $ e. 
When thou wak'ſt, 
Thou tak'ſt 4 
True delight 
In the ſight 
Of thy former lady's eye : 
And, the country proverb known, 
| "That every man ſhquld take his own, 
C In your waking ſhall be ſhown ; 


Men thou wal 


Thou tal "A} The iecond line would be improved, I think, both in 
r its meaſure and conſtruction, if it were written thus ; 
len thou ⁊val , 
Sce thou tal 
True delight, &, TyrwaTtT, 


N R 2 Jack 
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Jack ſhall have Jill“: 
Nought ſhall go ill; 
The man ſhall have his mare again, and all ſhall be well. 
[Exit Puck. — DEM. HEI. &c. ſhep. 


— — — 


ACT IV. 8CENT 1 


The ſame . 


Enter Titania, and Borrou, Fairies attending; | 
OBtron behind, unſeen, 


Tita. Come ſit thee down upon this flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy ?, 
And ſtick muſk-roſes in thy fleck ſmooth head, 
And kiſs thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 

Bot. Where's Peaſe-bloſſom-? 

Peaſe, Ready. 

Bot. Scratch my head, Peaſe- bloſſom. Where's Mon- 
ſieur Cobweb? 

Cob. Ready. 

Bot. Montieur Cobweb; good Monfieur, get your wea- 
pons in your hand, and kill me a red-hip'd humble bee on the 
top of a thiſtle; and, good Monſieur, bring me the honey- 
bag. Do not fret yourſelf too much in the action, Monſieur; 
and, gocd Monſieur, have a care the honey-bag break not; 
1 would be loth to have you over-flown s with a honey-bag, 
Signior.— Where's Monſieur Muſtard-ſeed ? 


S Fack foall have Fill: ge.] Theſe three laſt lines are to be found 
among Heywood" s Epigrams on three hundred Proverbs. STEEVENS. 

G 1 ſee no reaſen why the fourth act ſhould begin here, when there 
ſeems no interruption of the action. In the old quartos of 1600, there 
is no diviſion of acts, which ſeems to have been afterwards arbitrarily 
made in the firſt folio, and may therefore be altered at pleaſure. : 

| onxsOx. 

7 — do coy,] To coy, is to ſooth, to ſtroke, So, in Warner's Allien 
England, 1602, B. vi. c. 30: : 

« And whilſt ſhe coys his ſooty cheeks, or curls his ſweaty top. 
STEEVENS 

# — everflown—)] It ſhould be overforw'd; but it appears from 2 

thyme in another play that the miſtake was our author's. Mato = 
* 


terpreta 
The fol! 
ſuckle i; 
me ſu 
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Mut. Ready. 


Bot. Give me your neif?, Monſieur Muſtard- ſeed. Pray 


you, leave your courteſy, good Monſieur. . 
Muſt. What's your will? 


Bot. Nothing, good Monfieur, but to help Cavalero Cob- 
web * to ſcratch. I muſt to the barber's, Monſieur ; for, 


methinks, [ am- marvellous hairy about the face: and I am 
ſuch a tender aſs, if my hair do but tickle me, I muſt ſcratch. - 


7a. What, wile thou hear ſome muſic, my ſweet love? 


Bit. I bave a reaſonable good ear in- muſie: let us have 


the tongs“ and the bones. 
Tia, Or, ſays ſweet love, what thou deſir'ſt to eat. 


Bot. Truly, a peck of provender; I could munch your 


good dry oats. Methinks I have à great deſixe to a bottle of 


hay: good hay, ſweet” hay, hath no fellow. 

Tita. I have a. venturous-fairy that ſhall ſeek - 
The ſquirrel's hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. 

Bot I had rather have a handful, or two of dried peaſe. 
But, I pray you, let none of your people ſtir me; I have an 
expolition-of-leep-come upon me. 

Ti/z.+, Sleep thou, and 1 will wind thee in my arms. 
Fairies, be gone, and. be all ways away 3. 

So doth the woodbine !, the ſweet honey-ſuckle, 


9 — neif,] i. e. fiſt. Henry IV. Act ii. ſc. v.:: 
« Sweet bnight, I tif; thy neif.” Grey. . | 
"1. Cavalero Cobweb—} Without doubt it ſhould be Cavalero Neaſe- 


Gently. 


bloſſom; as for Cavalero Cobweb, he had juſt been diſpatched upon a + 


perilous adventure. Gx v. 
? — the tongs—] The old ruſtie muſic of the rng and hey. The folio 
has this ſtage direction.ä—“ Miſicle . Tonge, Rurall Muſiche,” 
STEEVENS. 
3 — and be all ways away.} i. e. diſperſe-yourſelves, and ſcout out 
levcrally, in your watch, that danger approach us from no quarter. 


— 


THEOBALD, © 


The old copies read—be alwaye. Corredted by Mr. Theobald. 


MaLoNE. - 


* So doth the wwoedbine, the ſweet boney-ſuchle, 
Gently ent voi —tbe female ivy ſo 


Enring:, the barky fingers of the elm.] Dr. Warburton objects, that 


the wood-bine and the honey-ſuckle are the ſame plant, and that ther 
fore it is abſurd to make one of them entwine the other. But the ir- 
terpretatlon of either Dr. Johnſon or Mr. Steevens removes all difficulty. 
The following paſſage in The Fatal Union, 1040, in which the honey- 
ſuckle is ſpoken of as the flower, and the woodbine as the plant, adcs 
lome ſupport to Dr. Johnſon's expoſition ; 


R yg —— + 
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Gently entwiſt the female ivy 5 ſo 
Enrings, the barkey fingers of the elm. 
O, how I love thee! how I dote on thee ! [ T hey flees, 


Os RON advances, Enter Puck, 


Ole. Welcome, good Robin. See'ſt thou this ſweet ſpht.? 
Her dotage now I do begin to pity. 
For meeting her of late, behind the wood, 
Seeking ſweet favours for this hateful fool, 
J did upbraid her, and fall out with her: 
For ſhe his hairy temples then had rounded 


as fit a gift 
« As this were for a lord—a boney-ſuckle, 
The amorous zwoodbine*s offipring.” 
But Minſhien in v. H/cedbind:, ſuppoſes them the ſame : © Alio nomine 
nobis Anglis Honpſuclle dictus.” If Dr. Johnſon's explanation be 
right, there ſhould be no point after wwoodbine, boney-ſuckle, or enrings, 
MaLoxr, 
Shakſpcare perhaps only meant, ſo the leaves involve the flower, uſing 
2wo2:/cine for the plant, and londy-/uckle for the flower or perhaps Shak- 
frrare mate a hlander. Joun$0%, SB 
3b tought ts Chaucer 2. Sec Þis Troilus and Crefſcide, v. 12356, lib. ill, 
And as about a tre with many a twiſt 
* Bitrent and wiithin is the {wete 2wondbind;, 
Gan eche of hem in armis other winde.“ 


What Skhakfpeare ſeems to mean, is this.— So the reordbine, 1. e. the 


Seveet boney ſuckle, deth gently entꝛoiſt the barky fingers of the elm, and ſo ders 
ihe female ivy tnritig the ſame fingers, It is not unfrequent in the poets, a5 
well as other writers, to explain one word by another which is better 
known, The reaſon why Shakſpeare thought o9dbine wanted illuſtr1- 
tion, perhaps is this. In ſome counties, by woodbine or oodbind would 
have been generally underſtood the ivy, which he had occaſion to men- 
tion in the very next lihe, STEeEvens. , 

It is certain that the wohin, and the honey-ſuchle were ſometimes 
conſidered as different plants. But I think Mr. Steevens's interpretation 
the true one. The old writers did not always carry the auxiliary verb 
forward, as the late editor ſeems to. have thought- by his alteration 1 
enrings to enring. So Biſhop Lowth, in his excellent Buro cler e 
Grammar, p. 126, has without reaſon corrected a ſimilar miſtake in . 
Mothew. FARMER. ; "> RB 

5 — the female ivy] Shakſpeare calls it female ivy, becauſe it aN. 

ires ſome ſ hich i ically called its huſband. So Min; 
requires ſome ſupport, which is poetically ca 
” led the vine 
« To wed her elm; ſhe ſpous'd, about him twines 
« Her marriageable arms.” 
Ulmo conjuncta marito. Catull. 
Platanuſque cevebs | 
Evincet ulmos. Hor. STEEVENS. 
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With coronet of treſh and fragrant flowers; 
And that ſame dew, which ſometime on the buds 
Was wont to ſwell, like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flouret's eyes, 
Like tears that did their own diſgrace bewail. 
When I had, at my pleaſure, taunted her, 
And ſhe, in mild terms, begg'd my patience, 
then did aſk of her her changeling child; 
Which ſtraight ſhe gave me, and her fairy ſent 2 
To bear him to my bower in fairy land. 
And now I have the boy, I will undo 
This hateful imperfection of her eyes. 
And, gentle Puck, take this transformed ſcalp- 
From off the head of this. Athenian ſwain 
That he awaking when the others do“, 
May all to Athens back again repair; 
And think no more of this night's accidents. 
But as the fierce vexation of a dream. 
But firſt 1 will releaſe the fairy queen, 
Be, as iSou wall wont to be; 
[roucbing her eyes with an herb 
See, as thou walt wont to ſee ; 
Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower ® 
Hath ſuch force and bleſſed power. 
Now, my Titania; wake you, my {ſweet queen. 
Tila. My Oberon! what viſions have | ſeen! 
Methought, I was enamour'd of an aſs. 
Cle. There hes your love. | 
Tua. How came theſe things to paſs ? 
O, how mine eyes do loath his viſage now! 


* That be awating when the other do,] Such is the reading of the old 


copies, and fuch was the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's age; though the 
modern editors have rendered ir—when the others do. 

So, in King Henry TY. P. i. 

T and unbound the reſt, and then came in the other.” 
—_— in King Hemy IV. P. i. For the otber, Sir John, let me 
de, &c. 

So, in the Epiſtle prefixed to Pierce Pennileſſe bir Supplication to the Devil, 
ty Thomas Naſhe, 4to. 159 2; I hope they will give me leave to think 
nere be fooles of that art, as well as of all other,” MaLoNEe. 

* Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower] The old copies read—or Cupid's. 
Corrcted by Dr. Thirlby. The herb now employed is ſtyled Diana”: 
bd, becauſe it is applied as an antidote to that charm which had con 
Rrained Titania to dote on Bottom with © the ſoul of love. MaLowe. 
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Ole. Silence, a while. — Robin, take off this head. 


Titania, muſic call; and ſtrike more dead 
Than common ſleep, of all theſe five the ſenſe ?. 
Tita. Muſic, ho! muſic ; ſuch as charmeth ſleep. 
Puck. Now, when thou wak'ſt, with thine own fool's eyes 
peep. 
Obe. Sound, muſic. [Still muſic. ] Come, my queen, take 
hands with me, | n 
And rock the ground whereon theſe ſſeepers be. 
Now thou and I are new in amity ; 
And will, to-morrow midnight, ſolemnly, 
Dance in Duke, Theſeus' houſe triumphantly, 
And bleſs it to- all fair proſperity * s: 
There ſhall the pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theſeus, all in jollity. 
Puck. Fairy king, attend, and mark ; 
I do hear the morning lark. 
Obe. Then, my Queen, in ſilence fad, 
Trip we after the night's ſhade ? ; 
We the globe can compaſs ſoon, 
Swifter than the wand'ring moon, 
— Tita, Come, my Lord; and in our flight, 
i ell me how it came this night, 
That 1 ſleeping here was found, 
With theſe mortals on the ground.  [Exenit, 


7 — all theſe five the ſenſe.] The old copies read—theſe fine; the v 
being accidenrally reverſed at the preſs. The emendation was made by 
Mr. Theobald. MALone. - | | 

The five that lay aſleep. on the ſtage were Demetrius, Lyſander, Ee 
mia, Helena, and Bottom. TarozaLo. f 

8 — to all fair proſperity !] I have preferred this, which is the reading 
of the firſt and beſt quarto, printed by Fiſher, to that of the other quarto 
and the folio, ( peſteriiy, induced by the following lines in a ſot ner 
ſcene ; : 

| aff your warrior love 
% To Theſ:us muſt be wedded, and you come 
« To give their bed joy and proſperity.” MALONE. 
9 Then, my DPueen, in ſilence ſad, 
Trip _ * the ee ] Sad ſignifies grave, ſober; and * 
oppoſed to their dances and re vels, which were now ended at the , 
ing of the morning lark. So, Winter's Tale, At iv.: My father © 
the gentlemen are in ſad talk.” WARBURTON. : 
A ſtatute 3 Hen. VII. c. 14. directs certain offences committed in 


5 . ino's houſhold. 
the king's palace, to be tried by twelve ſad men of the ag An 


Horn 


„„ Let oof wot nnd. r 
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Horns ſound within. * 


Erter Turszus, Hir rottra, Ecevs, and Train. 
The, Go, one of you, find out the foreſter j— - 


For now our obſervation is perform'd “: 

And ſince we have the vaward of the day, 

My love ſhall hear the muſie of my hounds.— 
Uncouple in the weſtern valley; go: 

Diſpatch, I ſay, and find the foreſter— 

\We will, fair Queen, up to the mountain's top, 
And mark the muſical confuſion 

Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Hip. I was with Hercules, and Cadmus, once, 
When ia a wood of Crete they hay'd the bear * 
With hounds of Sparta: never did 1 hear 
Such gallant chiding 3 ; for, beſides the groves, 


: — our obſervation is perform'd:] The honours due to the morning 
of May. I know not why Shakſpeare calls this play a Midſumeer- 
Niobt's Dream, when. he ſo carefully informs us that it happened on the 
night preceding May-day. JouNsoN. 

The title of this play ſeems no more intended to denote the preciſe 


time of the action, than that of The Winter's - Tale ; which we find, was 
at the ſeaſon of ſheep-ſhearing, Farxmrs. 


The ſame.phraſe has been uſed in a former ſcene; 
Jo do eb/ervence to a morn of May.” | 
| imagine that the title of this play was ſuggeſted by the time it was 
firſt introduced on the. ſtage, which was probably at Midſummer. © A 
Dream for the entertainment of a Midfummer-night.” Twelfth. Night 
and The Winter's Tale had probably their titles from a ſimilar circum- 
ſtance, MALoONE. . ' 
2 — they hay'd the bear] "Thus all the old copies; And thus. in Chaucer's 
Knightes Tale, v. 2020, late edit: 
The hunte yſtrangled with the wilde beres.” Srrvrns. 
In The Winter's Tale, Antigonus is deſtroyed by a bear, who is chaſed -1 
by hunters - See alſo, our poet's Venus and Adunis : 

For now ſhe hears it is no gentle chaſe, -. 

But the blunt boar, rough bear, or hon proud.“ WMatownzs 
Hellinihed, with whoſe hiſtories our poet was well acquainted, ſays, 
the (-are is a beaſt commonlie hunted in the Eaſt countries.” See 
vol. 1. p. 286; and in p. 226, he ſays, “ Alexander at vacant times 
hunted the tiger, the pard, the bore, andthe beare.” Pliny, Plutarch, 
Kc. mention bear-hunting, 'Turberville, in his Book of Hunting, has 
two chapters on hunting the bear. As the perſons mentioned by the 
pt arc foreigners of the heroic ſtrain, he might perhaps think it no- 
bler ſport for them to hunt the bear than the boar. Tol T kr. 

: gal gallant chiding;z] Chiding in this inſtance means only found. 
% in Ang Henry VIII. 
* As doth a rock againſt the chiding flood.“ Srizvxxs. 
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The ſkies, the fountains (, every region near 

Seem all one mutual cry: I never heard 

So muſical a diſcord, ſuch ſweet thunder. 
The. My hounds.are bred out of the Spartan kind 5, 

So flew'd ®, ſo ſanded 7 ; and their heads are hung 

With ears that ſweep away the morning dew; 

Crook-knee'd, and dew-lap'd like Theffalian bulls ; 

Slow in purſuit, but mateh'd in mouth like bells, 

Each under each. A ery more tuneable 

Was never holla'd to, nor cheer'd with horn, 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Theſſaly: 

Judge, when you hear.— But, ſoft ; what nymphs are theſe ? 
Ege. My Lord, this is my daughter here aſleep; 

And this, Lyſander ; this Demetrius is; 


This Helena, old Nedar's Helena: 
J wonder of 5 their being here together. ö 
The. ' 
4 — for, beſides the groves, | 
The ſkies, the fountains—] Inſtead of Aarntains, Mr. Heath would 
read mountains. The change had been propoſed to Mr. Theobald, who 1 
has well ſupported the old reading, by obſerving that Virgil and other I 
puets have matt rivers, lakes, &c reſponſive to ſound : p 
Tum vero exoritur clamor, ripæ que /acus que A 
Reſponſant circa, et cœlum tonat omne tumultu. Matoxx. I 
S My bounds are bred, &c.] This paſſage has been imitated by Lee in; 1 
bis Theodo/ius : 
Then through the woods we chac'd the foaming boar, V 
„% With hounds tnat open'd like Theflalian bulls; 
Like tygers flew'd, and fanded as the ſhore ; 
« With ears and cheſts that dach'd the morning dew.” Matovr. T 
© Jo fleww'd,} i. e fo mouthed, Flews are the large chaps of a deep». T 
mouthed hound. HAN MER. 
Arthur Golding uſes this word in his tranſlation of Ovid's Metamors Y, 
let, finiſhed 1567, a book with which- Shakſpeare appears to have Q; 
been well acquainted. The poet is deſcribing Adtæon' hounds, b. iii 
p. 33, b. 1603. Two of them, like our author's, were of Spartan kind; 
bred from a Spartan bitch and a Cretan dog : 2 
_ with other twaine, that had a fire of Crete, a 
« And dam of Spart: th' one of them called Jollyboy, a grete 
« And /arge-flew'd hound.” . ena 
Shakfpeare mentions Cretan hounds (with Spartan) aſterwards in this 101 
fpeech of Theſcus. And Ovid's tranſlator, Golding, in the ſame de- din 
ſcription,.has them both in one verſe, ibid. p. 33, a: P _—_ 
J his latter was a hound of Crete, the other was of Spart that 
| T. WARTON: 
7 $8» ſanded;] So marked with ſmall ſports. Jouxso x. 
Sandy'd means of a ſandy colour, which is one of the true denote» & 


ments of a blood-hound. STregvens. Pu 


% 7 wonder =] The modern editors rcad—I wonder at, re 
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The, No doubt, they roſe up early, to obſerve 
The rite of May ; and, hearing our intent, 
Came here in grace of our ſolemnity. 
But, ſpeak, Egeus; is not this the day 
That Hermia ſhould give anſwer of her choice? 
Ege. It is: my Lord. 
The, Go, bid the huntſmen wake them with their horns. 


[orns, and ſoout within. DEMRTNIUs, LysAN DER, HAMA, 
and HELENA, wake and ſlart up. 


Te. Good-morrow, friends. Saint Valentine is paſt ? z 
Begin theſe wood-birds but to couple now ? 
Lyſ. Pardon, my Lord. [He and the reſt kneel to Theſeus. 
The. I pray you all, ſtand up. 
I. know, you two are rival enemies; 
How comes this gentle concord in the world, 
That hatred is ſo far from jealouſy, 
To fleep by hate, and fear no enmity ? 
Lyſ. My Lord, I ſhall reply amazedly, 
Half *ſleep, half waking : But as yet, I ſwear, 
I cannot truly ſay how [ came here: 
But, as I think, (for truly would I ſpeax 
And now I do bethink me, ſo it is;) 
I came with Hermia hither : our intent 
Was to be gone from Athens, where we might. be 
Without the peril of the Atheman law. — 
Bee. Enough, enough, my Lord; you have enough: 
beg the law, the law, upon his head.— 
They would have ſtol'n away, they would, Demetrius, 
Thereby to have defeated you and me: 
You, of your wife; and me, of my conſent; 
Of my conſent that ſhe ſhould he your wife. 
Den. My Lord, fair Helen told me of their ſtealth, 
Of this their purpoſe hither to this wood; 
And I in fury hither follow'd them; 


changes of this kind ought, I conceive, to be-made with great caution; 
r the writings of our auther's contemporaries furniſh us with abun- 
unt proofs that many modes of ſpeech, which now ſeem harſh to our 
cos, were juſtiſicd by the phraſcology of former times. In All's Well 
tat Ends Well, we have: 

1 thou diflik'ſt 

* Of virtue, for the name Marone. 

— Saint Valentine is pat :] Alluding to the old ſaying, that birds 

begin to couple on St. Valentine's day. STEEVENS, 


Fair 
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Fair Helena in fancy following me *. 
But, my good Lord, I wot not by what power, 
(But by ſome power it is,) my love to Hermia, 
Melted as doth the ſnow *, ſeems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle gawd, 
Which in my childhood I did dote upon : 

— And all the faith, the virtue of my heart, 
The object, and the pleaſure of mine eye, 
Is only Helena. To her, my Lord, 
Was I betroth'd ere I did fee 3 Hermia: 
But, like a ſickneſs, did I loath this food: 
But, as in health, come to my natural taſte, 
Now do I wiſh it, love it, long for it, 
And will for evermore be true to it. 

| The. Fair lovers, you are fortunately met 

Of this diſcourſc. we will hear more anon.— 
Egeus, I will over-bear your will ; 
For in the temple, by and by with us, 
Theſe couples ſhall eternally be knit, = 
And, for the morning now is ſomething worn, 
Our purpos'd hunting ſhall be ſet afide.— 
Away, with us, to Athens: Three and three, 
We'll hold a feaſt in great ſolemnity.— 
Come, Hippolita. [Exeunt ThE. HI. Ek. and Trait, 


Dem. hefe things ſeem ſmall, and undiſtinguithable, ” 
Like far-off mountains turned into clouds. 
Her. Metinnks I ſee theſe things with-parted eye, 
When every thing ſeems double. 
Hel» So methinks : x 
| 1 Fair Helena in fancy following me.] Fancy is here taken for love or w! 
affeftien, and is oppoſed to fury, as before : Sh 
Sighs and tears, poor F ancy's followers. : f 2 
Some now call that Which a man takes particular delight in, his faq. 
Flowwer-funcier, for a floriſt, and bird: funcier, for a lover and feeder of 
birds, are colloquial words. JonNsON. 
So, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : | 
« A martial man to be ſoft fancy's ſlave!” MArLoNnr. : 
? — 47 doth the ſnow,] The word doth which ſeems to have been in- 
advertently omitted, was ſupplicd by Mr. Capell. 
The emendation here made is confirmed by a paſſage in X. Henry V. 
of as doth the melted ſnow 
« Upon the vallies.” MALONE. : 15 
3 — ere Idid ſee—] Did, which is wanting in the old copies, Was — 


ſupplied by Mr. Rowe, Maroxx. | 
| And 
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And I have found Demetrius like a jewel,, 


Mine own, and not mine own“. 
Dem. Are you ſure 
That we are awake 5 ?—lLt ſeems to me, 
That yet we ſleep, we dream. Do not you think, 
The Duke was here, and bid us follow him ? 
Her. Yea; and my father. 
Hel. And Hippohta. 
Lyſ. And he did bid us follow to the temple. 
Dem. Why then, we are awake: let's follow him; 
And, by the way, let us recount our dreams, [Excunt.. 


As they go out, Bottom awakes. 


Bot, When my cue comes, call me, and J will anſwer: 
—my next is, Moft fair Pyramus—Hey, ho !—Peter 

aince! Flute, the bellows-mender! Snout, the tinker! 
Starveling ! God's my life! ſtolen hence, and left me aſleep! 
[ have had a moſt rare viſion. I have had a dream paſt the 
wit of man to ſay what dream it was: Man is but an aſs, 
if he go about to expound this dream. Methought I was— 
there is no man can tell what, Methought I was, and me- 
tought I had—But man is but a patch'd fool 5, if he will 
offer to ſay what methought I had. The eye of man hath not 
licard, the ear of man hath not ſeen ; man's hand is not able 
to taſte, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report, what 


4 And I have found Demetrius like a jewel, 
Mine own, and not mine own.] Helena, I think, means to ſay, 
that having found Demetrius vnexpectedly, ſhe conſidered her property 
in him as inſecure as that which a perſon has in a jewel that he has. 
und by accident; which he knows not whether he ſhall retain, and 
which therefore may properly enough be called i; own and net bis own, 
ohe does not ſay, as Dr. Warburton has repreſented, that Demetrzus.wvas 
like a jewel, but that ſhe had found him, like a jewel, &. 
A kindred thought occurs in, Antony and Cleqatra- 
" — by ſtarts, 
« His ſretted fortunes give him hope and fear - 
* Of what be has, and has not. 
The ſame kind of expreſſion is found alſo in The Merchant of Yehice : 
« Where every ſomething, being blent together, 
Turns to a wild of nothing, ſave of joy, 
« Expreſ, and not expreſt.” MALONE. 
Are you ſure 
That we are awake ?)] Sure is here uſed as a difſyllable : : ſo fire, 
fire, bour, &c. The word nw [That we are now awake ?] ſeems ta be 
wanting, to complete the metre of the next line. MaLoNE. 
ad fool, That is, a ſool in a partycplour'd coat, JonxsOx. 


wx 
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my dream was. I will get Peter Quince to write a ballad of 
this dream: it ſhall be call'd Bottom's Dream, becauſe it 
hath no bottom; and I will fing it in the latter end of a play, 
before the Duke : Peradventure, ta make it. the more graci- 


ous, I ſhall fing it at her death 7. [ Exit, 


. 
Athens. A Room in Quince's Houſe. 


Enter Quixce, Frurz, Sxovr, and STARVvELixG; 


Juin. Have you ſeut to Bottom's houſe ; is he come home 
ret ? 
: Star. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt, he is tranſl. 
ported, 

Flu. If he come not, then the play is marr'd: It goes 
not forward, doth it ? 

Quin. It is not poſſible: you have not a man in all 


Athens ahle to diſcharge Pyrainus, but he. 


Flu. No; he hath ſimply the beſt wit of any handycraft 
man in Athens. 

Quin. Yea, and the beſt perſon too; and he is a very pa- 
ramour, for a ſweet voice. , 

Flu. You muſt ſay, paragon: a paramour is, God bleſs us! 
a thing of nought 5, 


Enter SNUG. 


Snug. Maſters, the Duke is coming from the temple, and 


7 — at her death.] He means e death of Thiſbe, which is what his 
head is at preſent full of. STEEveNs, 

Theobald reads—after death. He might have quoted the following 
paſſage in the Tempo, in ſupport of his emendation. © "This is a ve!) 
{curvy tune (ſays Trinculo,) for a man to / at bis funeral,” — Let! 
believe the text is right. Ma LON E. 

8 — a thing of novybt.; This Mr. Theobald changes with great pomp, 
to 4 thing of naught; i. e. a good for nothing thing. JouxsO. 

A thing of nought is the true reading. So in Homtlct ; 

« Him. The King is a 1 
«© Cuil. A thing, my Lord? 
« Ham. Of nothing * 

See the note on tis peflage. S1EEVENS. 
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there is two or three lords and ladies more married: if our 
ſport had gone forward, we had all been made men *. 


Vu. O ſweet bully Bottom! Thus hath he loſt ſix-pence 


a-day during his life; he could not have *ſcaped fix-pence a- 


day: an the Duke had not given him fix-pence a-day for play- 
ing Pyramus, I'll be hang'd ; he would have deſerv'd it: fix- 
pence a-day, in Pyramus, or nothing. 


Enter Borrou. 


Bot. Where are theſe lads? where are theſe hearts? 

Quin. Bottom: O moſt courageous day! O moſt happy 
hour! 

Bot. Maſters, I am to diſcourſe wonders: but aſk me not 
what ; for, if I tell you, I am no true Athenian. I will tell 
you every thing, right as it fell out. 

Pin, Let us hear, ſweet Bottom. 


Bot. Not a word of me. All that I will tell you, is, 


that the Duke hath dined: Get your apparel together; 
goo! ſtriags to your beards * ; new ribbons. to your pumps; 
mect prefently at the palace; every man look o'er his part 
for, the ſhort and the long is, our play is preferr'd 3. In any 
caſe, let Thiſby have clean linen; and let not him, that plays 
the lion, pare his nails, for they ſhall hang out for the hon's 
laws. And, moſt dear actors, eat no onions, nor garlic, for 
we are to utter ſweet breath; and I do not doubt but to hear 
them fay, it is a ſweet comedy. No more words; away; go, 
2Way. [ Exeunt. 


! .— ade men.) In the ſame ſenfe as in the Temp, any monſier in. 


England makes a man.” JouNs0N. 
? — good rings to your beard; i. e. to prevent the falſe beards, which 
they were to wear, from falling off. Matone. 


3 — our play is preferr'd.] This word is not to be underſtood in its. 


moſt common acceptation here, as if their play was choſen in preference 
tot others; (for that appears afterwards not to be the fat :) but 
means, that it was given in among others for the Duke's option. So, in 
Julius C-ſar, Decius ſays, 

«* Where is Metellus Cimber? Let him go 

And preſently prefer bis ſuit to Cæſar.“ THEOBALD» 


EG 
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ACT-V:- SCENE: 1: 


The ſame. An Apartment in the Palace of Theſeus, 


Enter Tuxszus, HieeoLtTaA, PaHiLOSTRATE, Lordi, 
and Attendants. 


Hip. *Tis ſtrange, my Theſeus, that theſe lovers ſpeak cf. 
The, More ſtrange than true. I never may believe 

Theſe antique fables, nor theſe fairy toys. 

Lovers, and madmen, have ſuch ſeething brains *, 

Such ſhaping- fantaſies, that apprehend 

More than cool reaſon ever comprehends... 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

Are of imagination all compaR 3 : 

One ſees more devils than vaſt hell can hold ; 

That is, the madman : the lover, all as frantic, , 

Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt : 

The port's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling !, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 

And, as imagination bodies forth. 


I ſh ſeething brains, We meet with the ſame expreſſion in The 
Winter's Tale: © Would any but theſe boil'd brains of three and tweuty 
hunt this weather?” Maronz. 

2 The lunatic, the lover, and the foet,] An ingenious modern writer 
ſuppoſes that our author had here in contemplation Oreftes, Mark 
Antony, and himſelf; but I do not recolle& any paſſuage in his works 
that ſhows him to have heen acquainted with the ſtory of .\gamemno:.'s 
ſon—ſcelerum furiis agitatus Oreftes: and indeed, if even ſuch were 
found, the ſuppoſed alluſion would {lil] remain very e 

| ALINE, 

Are of imagination all compact: ] i. e made up of mere imaginaticu. 

So, in As You Lite It: | 
If he, compa? of jars, grow muſical.” STFEvENS.. ” 

4 — in a fine frenzy rulling,] This ſ-ems to have been imitated by 
Drayton, in his Eile to J. Reynolds on Poets and Poctry : deſcribing 
Marlowe, he ſays, | 

* that fne madngſi ſtill he did retain, 
Which rightly ſhould poſſeſs a poet's brain. Matrox. 


The 


tt or > > 
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The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
"Turns them to ſhapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation, and a name. 

Such tricks hath ſtrong imagination; 

That, if it would but apprehend ſome joy, 

It comprehends ſome bringer of that joy; 

Or, in the night, imagining ſome fear, 

How eaſy is a buſh ſuppos'd a bear? 

Hip. But all the ſtory of the night told over, 
And all their minds transfigur'd ſo together, 
More witneſſeth than fancy's images, | 
And grows to ſomething of great conſtancy * 
But, howſoever, ſtrange, and admirable. 


Enter LꝝYSsAND BZA, DENMETAIUs, HEermia, and. 
HELENA. | 


The. Here come the lovers, full of joy and mirth,—. 
Joy, gentle friends! joy, and freſh. days of love, 
Accompany your hearts ! 
Lyſ. More than to us 
Wait on © your royal walks, your board, your bed! 
The, Come now; what maſks, what dances ſhall we have, 
To wear away this long age of three hours, 
Between our after-ſupper, and bed-time ? 
Wheye is our uſual manager of mirth ? 
What revels are in hand? Is there no play, 
To eaſe the anguiſh, of a torturing hour? 
Call Philoſtrate 7;_ . 
Philst. Here, mighty Theſeus. 
The. Say, what abridgement * have you for this evening? 
What maik? what muſic? How ſhall we beguile 
The lazy time, if not with ſome delight ? 


5 — confloncy :] Conſiſtency, ſtability, certainty. JonxsoN. 
5 Wait on—] The old copies have—wait in. Corrected by Mr, 
Rowe, MaLoN k. 
7 Call Plil;Prate.) In the Knight's Tale of Chaucer, Arcite, under the 
name of Phi/sftrate, is ſquire of the chamber to Theſeus. STEEVENS. 
Say, ꝛchut al ridgment, &c. ] By abridgement our author means a dramatic 
performance, which crowds the events of years into a few hours. So, 
in. Hamlet, AR. ii. ſc. vii. he calls the players © abridgements, abhſtracts, 
and brief chronicles of the time.” Again, in Xing Henry V. 
Then brook abridgement; and your eyes advance 
*. Alter your thoughts,” STEEvexs. 


Philoft. 
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Philoft, There is a brief“, how many ſports are ripe ; 


3 f [ giving a puer. 
Make choice of which your highneſs will ſee firſt. 
The. The battle with the Centaurs, to be ſung [ reads, 


By an Athenian eunuch to the harp. 
We'll none of that: that have J told my love, 
In glory of my kinſman Hercules. 

The riot of the lipſy Bacchanals, 

Tearing the T bracian finger in their rage. 
That is-an old device; and it was play'd 
When I from 'Thehes came laſt d conqueror. 

T he thrice three Muſes mourning for the death 

Of learning, late deceas'd in Leggary *. 

That is fome ſatire, keen, and critical ?, 
Not ſorting with a nuptial ceremony. 

A tedious brief ſcene of young Pyramus, 

Aud his love Thiſbe 5 very tragical mirib. 
Merry and tragical * ? Tedious and brief? 
hat is, hot ice, and wonderous ftrange ſnow “. 1 


9 — b:icf,) i. e. a hort account or enumeration, STEEVENS, 
x The thrice three Muſes mourning for the death 


Of learning, &c.] I do not know whether it has been obſerved; that 


Shakſpeare here, perhaps, alluded to Spenſer's poem, entitled 7 be Tears 
of the Mes, on the negle& and contempt of learning. This piece firſt 
appeared in quarto, with others, 1591. . T. WARTON. 

This pretended title of a dramatic performance might be deſigned as 2 
covert ſtroke of ſatire.on thofe who had permitted Spenſer to die through 
abſolute want of bread, in the year 1<98:—* late deceas'd in beggary, 
ſeems to refer to this circumſtance. STEEveNs, 

If ſuch an alluſion was intended, this paſſage muſt have been added 
after the original appezrance of this play ; far we know that it was 
written in or before the year 1598, and Spencer did not dis till 1599. 

MALONE. 

2 — keen and critical,] Critical here means. criticizing, cenſuring. 80 in 
Othello: * O, I am nothing if not critical.” STEEVENS. 

3 Merry and tragizgal *—) Our poet is ſtill harping on Cambyſer. 

GS 1 EEVENS, 

4. That is, hot ice, and ꝛwonderous flrange ſnow. | Mr. Upton reads, no! 
improbably : | 

— and wonderous firange black ſrow, JouNns0N. : 

I think the paſſage needs no change on account of the verſification ; 
for wonderous is as often uſed as three, as it is as two ſyllables. The 
meaning of the line i“ That is, hot ice and ſnow of as frenge d 94 
lity.” STEEVENS, 


Ar , 


> WW Bod: , 
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How ſhall we find the concord of this diſcord ? 
Phil. A play there is, my Lord, ſome ten words long: 
Which is as brief as I have known a play; 
But by ten words, my Lord, it is too long; N 
Which makes it tedious: for in all the play 
There is not one word apt, one player fitted. 
And tragical, my noble Lord, it is; 
For Pyramus therein doth kill himſelf. 
Which, when I ſaw rehears'd,. I muſt confeſs,. 
Made mine eyes water ; but more merry tears 
The paſſion of loud laughter never ſhed. 
The. What are they, that do play it? 
P\iloſt. Hard-handed men, that work in Athens here; 
Which never labour'd in their minds till now; ; 
And now have toi d their unbreath'd memories 
With this ſame play againſt your nuptial. 
The. And we will hear it. 
Philgſt. No, my noble Lord, 
It is not for you: I have heard it over, 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world; 
Unleſs you can Bod ſport in their intents®, 
Extremely ſtreteh'd, and cony'd with cruel pain, 
To do you ſervice. 
The, I wilt hear that play: 
For never any thing can be amiſs, 


When fimpleneſs and duty tender it. 


As there iz no antitheſis between frange and ſnow, as there is betweew 
Cot and ice, | believe we ſhould read“ and wonderous flrong ſnow.” 
Maso. 
In ſupport of Mr. Maſon's conjecture it may be obſerved that the 
words frong and ſtrange are often confonnded in our old plays. 
2 Upton's emendation may derive ſome ſupport from a paſſage in 
aebeth : | 


„when they ſhall be opened, ene Macbeth. 


« Shall ſeem as pure as ſow.” Mar.one, 


5 —unbreath'd memories] That. is, unexerciſed, unpractiſed mema- 
ries. STEEVENS, 

* Unleſs you can find ſport in their intente,] Thus all the copies. But 
3s | know not what it is to fretch and con an intent, I ſuſpect a line to- 
be loft. JounsoNw, 

To intend and to attend were anciently ſynonymous. Of this uſe ſeve- 
ral inſtances are given in a note on the third ſcene of the firſt act of 
Hallo. Trtents therefore may be put for the objects of their attention. 
We Kill ſay a perſon is intent on his buſineſs. STEVENS. 


Go, 


- 
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Go, bring them.in ;—and take your places, ladies. 


[Exit PhiLosTRATE; 


Hip. I love not to ſee wretchedneſs o'ercharg'd, 
And duty in his ſervice periſhing. 
The. Why, gentle ſweet, you ſhall ſee no ſuch thing, 
Hip. He ſays, they can do nothing in this kind. 
The. The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing. 
Our ſport ſhall be ?, to take what they miſtake: 
And what poor duty cannot dos, 
Noble reſpe& takes it in might, not merit ?. 
Where I have come, great clerks have purpoſed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 
Where I have ſeen them ſhiver, and look pale, 
Make periods in the midſt of ſentences, . 
Throttle their practis'd accent in their fears, 
. And, in concluſion, dumbly have broke off“, 
Not paying me a. welcome: Truſt me, ſweet, . 
Out of this filence, yet, I pick'd a welcome; 
And in the modeſty of fearful duty 
] read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of ſawcy and audacious eloquence. 
Love, therefore, and tongue-ty'd ſimplicity, . 
In leaſt, ſpeak moſt, to my capacity. | 


7 Our ſport fball be, &c.] Voltaire ſays ſomething like this of Louis - 


XIV. who took. a pleaſure in ſeeing his courtiers in confuſion when they 
ſpoke to him. STEEveNns. ; 


8 And what poor duty cannot do,] The defective metre of this line 


ſhews that ſome word was inadvertently omitted by the tranſcriber or 
compoſitor. Mr, Theobald ſupplied the deſect by reading And what 
poor willing duty, &c.” MALONE. 
9 And what foor duty cannot do, |; 
"Noble reſpe takes it in might, not merit.] And what dutiſulneſs tries 
to perform without ability, regardſul generoſity receives with compla- 
cency, eſtimating it not by the actual merit of the performance, but 
by what it might have been, were the abilities of the performers equal 
to their zcal,—Such, I think, is the true interpretation of this paſſage ; 
ſor which the reader is indebted partly to Dr. Johnſon, and partly to 
Mr. Steevens. MatoNE. 
1 Where I have came, great clerks have purpoſed— 
And in concliſſion dumbly have broke off, So, in Pericles, 1609 : : 
„ She ſings like one immortal, and ſhe dances _ 
As goodeſs like to her admired lays; 
& Deep clerks ſbe dumb. 
It ſhould be obſerved, that period; in the text is uſed in the ſenſe ol 
fuli points, Matoxx. 
Enter. 


— 
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Enter PHlLOSTRATE. 


Philot. So pleaſe your grace, the prologue is addreſt *, + 
The, Let him approach. [ Trumpets ſound 3, 
Enter PROLOGUE. 

Prol. I we offend, it is with our good avill, 

That you ſhould think, wwe come not to offend, 
But with good-will. To fbew our fimple ſkill, 

That is the true beginning of our end. 

Con fader then, ave come but in deſpight. 

IWe do not come, as minding to content you, 
Our true intent is. - All for your delight, 

IWe are not here. That you ſbould here repent yon, 

The actors are at hand; and by their ſhow, 
You ſhall Ino all, that you are like to know. 

The, This fellow doth not ſtand upon points. 

Ly. He hath rid his prologue, like a rough colt; he 
knows not the ſtop. A good moral, my Lord: It is not 
enough to' ſpeak, but to ſpeak true. £ 

Hip. Indeed he hath play'd on this prologue, like a-child 
on a recorder“; a ſound, but not in government. 

The. His ſpeech was like a tangled chain; nothing im- 
pair'd, but all diforder'd. Who is next? 

Later PyRamus and Tursur, Wall, Moonſhine, and Lion, 
at in dumb ſhow . 
Prol, © Gentles, perclance, you wonder at this ſhow ; 
« But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 


* —addreft,) That is, ready. 80, in King Henry V. 

* To morrow for our march we are addreff.”” STEEvens, 

3 Trumpets ſound.] It appears from the Gul. Hornbook by Decker, 
100g, that the prologue was anciently uſher'd in by trumpets. © Preſent 
not yourſeife on the ſtage (cſpecially at a new play) until the quaking 
1-5logue hath (by rubbing) got cullor in his cheeks, and is ready to give 
the trum pets their cue that hee's upon point to enter.“ STEEVENS. 

*—a-recorder;] A kind of flute. Shakſpcare introduces it in Han- 
4%; and Milton, lays: 

Jo the ſound of ſoft recorders.” 
Hus inſlrument is mentioned in many of the old plays, STzevens, 
dir John Hawkins ſuppoſes it to have been a fage/-r. © Mar one. 

* — but not in government.) That is, not regularly, according to the 
tune. STEEVENS. 

Hamlet ſpeaking of a recorder, ſays, © Govern theſe ventages with 
Your fingers and thumb, breath with your mouth, and it will diſcourſe 
my? clegant muſic.” This explains the meaning of gove; nent in this 
paſſage. Masox. 

lu this place the folio, 1623, exhibits the following prompter's di- 
reQion, Tawvyer with a trump.It befere them. STEEVENS, | 

„ This 
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„This man is Pyramus, if you would know; 
„This beauteous Lady Thiſby is, certain. 
% This man, with lime and rough-caſt, doth preſent 
Wall, that vile wall which did theſe lovers ſunder: 
« Ard through wall's chink, poor ſouls, they are content 
% To whiſper; at the which let no man wonder, 
This man, with lantern, dog, and buſh of thorn, 
« Preſenteth moon-ſhine : for, if you will know, 
« By moon-ſhine did theſe. lovers think no ſcorn - 
To meet at Ninus' tomb ?, there, there to woo. 
« This griſly bealt, which by name lion hight *, 
The truſty Thiſby, coming firſt by night, 
% Did ſcare away, or rather did affright: 
% And, as ſhe fled, her mantle ſhe did fall? ; 
„% Which lion vile with bloody mouth did Rain : 
% Anon comes Pyramus, ſweet youth, and tall, 
And finds his truſty 'Thiſby's mantle ſlain: 
« Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade *, 
«© He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breaſt; 
% And, Thiſby tarrying in mulberry ſhade, 
His dagger drew, and died. For all the reſt, 
„ Let lion, moon-ſhine, wall, and lovers twain, 


« At large diſcourſe, while here they do remain.” 
Leun Prol. THIs UE, Lion, and Moonſhine. 


7 To meet at Ninus' tomb, &c.] So, in Chaucer's Legend of Thiſde of 
Babylon: 
« Thei ſettin markes ther metingis ſhould be, 
« There king Ninus was graven undir a tre.“ 
Again: © And as ſhe ran her wimple ſhe let fall. STeevexs. 

8 — which by name lion hight,] Hight, in old Engliſh, ſigniſies—i⸗ 
called, The old copies read -u lion bight by nume. The preſent regu- 
lation was made by Mr. Theobald. I think it more probable that a 
line, following the words—b4y night, has been loſt. MaLoxEe. 

9 — ber manile foe did fall;] To fall in this inſtance is a verb active. 
Sa, in the Tempeſt, Act ii. ſc. i.: 

« d when I rear my hand, do you the like, 
To fall it on Gonzalo.“ STEEVENS. 

? Whereat, with blade, with bloody blumeful blade,) Mr. Upton rightly 
obſerves, that Shakſpeare in this line ridicules the affectation ol be- 
ginning many words with the ſame letter. He might have remarked 
the ſame of 

The raging rocks 
And ſhivering ſhocks. 

Gaſcoigne, EIN with our poet, remarks and blames the ſame 
affectation. JouNs0N, 

The, 
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The. I wonder, if the lion be to ſpeak. 
Dem. No wonder, my Lord: one lion may, when many 
aſſes do. | 
Wall. © In this fame interlude, it doth befall, 
% That I, one Snout by name, preſent a wall: 
« And ſuch a wall, as I would have you think, 
« That had in it a cranny'd hole, or chink, 
« Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thiſby, 
© Did whiſper often very ſecretly, 
« This lome, this rough-cafſt, and this ſtone, doth ſhow 
« That I am that ſame wall; the truth is ſo : 
„And this the cranny is, right and ſiniſter, 
« Through which the fearful lovers are to whiſper.” 
The. Would you deſire lime and hair to ſpeak better? 
Dem. It is the wittieſt partition that ever I hrard diſ- 
courſe, my Lord. 
The. Pyramus draws near the wall : lence ! 


Enter Pra Aus. 


Pyr, „ O grim-look'd night! O night with hue fo 
black ! | 
O night, which ever art, when day is not! 
„O night, O night, alack, alac k, alac k, 
« I fear my | hiſby's promile 3 is forgot 1 1 
« And thou, O wall, O ſweet, O loxely wall, 
That ſtand'ſt between her father's ground and mine; 
„Thou wall, O wall, O ſweet and lovely wall, 
„ Shew me thy chink, to blink through with mine eyne. 


[ Wall Holde up his fingers. 


Thanks, courteous wall: Jove ſhield thee well for this! 

But what ſee I ? No Thiſby do I ſee. 
O wicked wall *, through whom I ſee no bliſs ; 

« Curit be thy {tones for thus deceiving me!“ 

Te. The wall, methinks, being ſenfible, ſhould curſe 
again. 

Pyr. No, in truth, fir, he ſhould not. Deceiving me, 
Is Thiſby' s cue; the is to enter now, and I am to ſpy her 
through the wall. You ſhall lee, it will fall pat as 1 told 


You :>—Y onder ſhe comes. 


* 0 wicked ⁊vall, &c.] So, in Chaucer's Legend of Thiſbe : 
Thus would thei ſaine, alas! thou wicked wal, &c.” STEVEENS. 


Enter 


— 
— 
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Enter Tuls sz. 
75%. O wall, full often haſt thou heard my moang, 


« For parting my fair Pyramus and me: 
% My cherry lips have often kiſs'd thy ſtones; 
„Thy ſtones with lime and hair knit up in thee.” 
Pyr. I ſee a voice: now will I to the chink, 
« To ſpy an I can hear my Thiſby's face. 
46 Thiſby!“ 
Thiſ. My love! thou art my love, I think.” 
Pyr. Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover's grace; 
„ And like Limander am I truſty {till 3.“ 
Thiſ. And I like Helen, till the fates me kill.” 
Pyr. Not Shafalus to Procrus was ſo true.“ 
Thiſ. © As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you.” . 
Pyr. „O, kiſs me through the whole of this vile wall.” 
Thiſ. I kiſs the wall's hole, not your lips at all.” 
Pyr. © Wilt thou at Ninny's tomb meet me ſtraight- 
« way?“ 
Thi/. Tide life, tide death, I come without delay.“ 
Wall. „Thus have I wall my part diſcharged fo; 
& And, being done, thus wall away doth go.” 


[Exeunt Wall, PyxAuus, and T aisse. 
The. Now is the mural * down between the two neigh- 


2 
bours. t 
Dem. -No remedy, my Lord, when walls are ſo wilful to r 
hear without warning 5. | . | 
Hip. This is the ſillieſt ſtuff that ever J heard. | 
The. The beſt in this kind are but ſhadows: and the ö 
worſt are no worſe, if imagination amend them. 

Hip. It muſt be your imagination then, and not theirs. ir 
The. If we imagine no worſe of them, than they of them- : 
ſelves, they may paſs for excellent men. Here come two no- * 
ble beaſle in, a man and a lion 5. 1 
Enter fo 

3 And lite Limanter, &c.] Limander and Helen, are ſpoken by the 
blundering player, for Leander and Hero. Shafulus and Procrus, for joi 
Cephalus and Procris. JouNxs0N. ob 
4 — the mural—] Old Copies—mora!. Corrected by Mr. Theobald. ol, 
MaLoNE. thi 

5 — when walls are ſo wilful to hear without warning. ] This allud*s to 

the proverb, Walli have cars.” A wall between almoſt any i neighe 
beurs would ſoon be down, were it to exercif2 this faculty without previ” 'T 
ous warning. FARMER. ä a 


6 — 4 man, and a lien.] Mr. Theobald reads—a moo: and 2 * 
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Enter Lion and Moonſhine. 


Lion. *© You, ladies, you, whoſe gentle hearts do fear 
« The ſmalleſt monſtrous mouſe that creeps on floor, 

% May now, perchance, both quake and tremble here, 
« When lion rough in wildeſt rage doth roar. 

Then know, that I, one Snug the joiner, am 

« A lon fell, nor elſe no hon's dam 7: 

« For if I ſhould as lion come in ſtrife 

Into this place, *twere pity on my life.“ ö 

The. A very gentle beaſt, and of a good conſcience. 

Dem. The very beſt at a beaſt, my Lord, that e'er I ſaw. 

= This lion is a very fox for his valour. 

The, True; and a gooſe for his diſcretion. 

Dem. Not ſo; my Lord: for his valour cannot carry his 
diſcretion ; and the fox carries the gooſe. 

The. His diſcretion, I am ſure, cannot carry his valour ; 
for the gooſe carries not the fox. It is well: leave it to his 
diſcretion, and let us liſten to the moon. 

Moon. This lantern doth the horned moon preſent ;”? 

Dem. He ſhould have worn the horns on his head. 


The. He is no creſcent, and his horns are inviſible within 
the circumference. 


and the emendation was adopted by the ſubſequent editors; but, I 
think, without necefſity. The conceit is furniſhed by the perſon who 
repreſents the lion, and enters covered with the hide of that beaſt; and 
Theſeus only means to ſay, that the man who repreſented the moon, and 
came in At the ſame time, with a lantern in his hand, and a buſh of 
thorns at his back, was as much a beaſt as he who performed the part 
of the lion. Malo. 

The man in the meon was no new character on the ſtage, and is here 
introduced in ridicule of ſuch exhibitions, Ben Jonſon in one of his 
maſques, call'd, News from the New World in the Moon, makes his 
Factor doubt of the perſon who brings the intelligence. © I muſt ſee 
bis dog at his girdle, and the buſh of thores at his back, ere I believe 

it. —“ Thoſe,” replies one of the heralds, © are ffale enfigns o' the 
ftage. FARMER, 5 

7 Then know that I, one Snug the joiner, am 
A lion fell, nor elſe no lion's dame] That is, that I am Snug the 
joiner ; and neither a lion, nor a lion's dam. Dr. Johnfon has juſtly 
obſcrved in a note on All's Well that Ends Well, that nor in the phraſe- 
ology of our author's time often related to two members of a ſentence, 
though only expreſſed in the latter. So in the play juſt mentioned : 

„ contempt nor bitterneſs _ ; 
Were in his pride er ſharpneſs.” 


The reading of the text is that of the folio, The quartos read that I, 
a Snug the joiner, &c. MALONE. 6 


Vor. IV. 8 Moon. 
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Moon. © This lantern doth the horned moon preſent ; 
« Myſelf the man i'th' moon do ſeem tp be.“ 

The. This is the greateſt error of all the reſt : the man 
ſhould be put into the lantern ; how is it elſe the man i'the 
moon ? 

Dem. He dares not come there for the candle : for, you 
ſee, it is already in ſnuff s. A 

Hip. I am aweary of this moon: Would, he would change 

The. It appears, by this ſmall light of diſcretion, that he 
is in the wane; but yet, in cen, in all reaſon, we muſt 
ſtay the time. 

Z.yſ. Proceed, moon. 

Mon. All that I have to ſay, is, to tell yon, that the 
lanthorn is the moon; l, the man in the moon; this thorn- 
buſh, my thorn-buſh ; and this dog, my dog. 

Dem. Why, all theſe ſhould be in the lanthorn ; for they 
are in the moon. But, filence ; here comes Thiſbe,- 


* 


Enter Tulsnk. 


Tliſ. * This is old Ninny's tomb: Where is my love ?” 

Lion. Oh...” L The lion roars. 'Thilbe runs off. 

Dem, Well roar'd, lion. 

The. Well, run, 1 hiſbe, 

Hip. Well ſhone, moon. — Truly, the- moon ſhines with a 
good grace. | 

The. Well mous'd, lion ?. [ The Lion tears Thiſbe's male. 


Dem. And then came Pyramus. 
Enter Preanvs. 


Zyſ. And fo the lion vaniſh'd *. [Exit Lion. 
Pyr. © Sweet moon, I thank thee for thy ſunny beams; 


« I thank thee, moon, for ſhining now ſo bright: 


8 — in ſauff.] An equivocation. Snyff ſignifies both the cinder of a 


candle, and haſty anger. Jou NsON. 

9 Hell mous'd, lion.] Theſcus means that he has well tumbled and 
bloody'd the veil of I hiſbe. STeevens. 

To mouſe ſignified to mammock, to tcar in pieces as a cat tears 3 


mouſe. MALONE. 
1 And then came Pyramus. 
And fo the lion vaniſb d.] Dr. Farmer would read— 
And / comes Pyramus, 
And then the moon vaniſhes MALONE, 
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« For by thy gracious, golden, glittering ſtreams ?, 
« I truſt to taſte of trueſt Thiſby's fight. 
« But ſtay ;—O ſpight ! 
«© But mark ;—Poor knight, 
&« What dreadful dole is here? 
« Eyes, do you ſee ? 
«© How can it be? 
6 O dainty duck! O dear! 
« Thy mantle good, 
« What, ſtain'd with blood? 
“ Approach, ye furies fell!“ 
44% O fates! come, come; 
&« Cut thread and thrum 3 ; 
& Quail, cruſh, conclude, and quell * !”” 
The. This paſſion, and the death of a dear friend, would 


go near to make a man look fad. 
Hip. Beſhrew my heart, but I pity the man. 
Pyr. * O, wherefore nature didſt thou lions frame? 
Since lion vile hath here deflour'd my dear: 
« Which is—no, no which was the faireſt dame, 
« That liv'd, that lov'd, that lik'd, that look'd, with 
cheer. es 
« Come; tears, conſound ; | 
“% Out, ſword, and wound 


* — glittering ſtreams,] The old copies read -en STEEVENS, 
The emencation was made by the editor of the ſecond folio, 
MaLowz, 
* Approach, ye furies fell ! 
O. fates, come, come, &c.] The poet here, and in the following lines 
ſpoken by Thiſbe, | 
* O liſters three, 
« Come, come to me, ' 5 
“ With hands as pale as milk —” 
probably intended to ridicule a paſſage in Damon and Pythias, by Richard 
Edwards, 1582 ; 
« Ye furies, all at once 
On me your torments trie: 
Gripe me, you greedy greefs, 
And preſent pangues of death, 
Ton ſiſters three, with cruel Bandes 
* With ſpeed come flop my breath /”” Matrox. 
Cui thread and th u:] Thrum is the end or extremity of a weaver's 
warp; it is popularly uſed for very coarſe yarn, The maids now call a 
mop of yarn a thrum mop. WARNER. 
- ard quell!] To quell is to murther, to deſtroy. Srxxvxxs. 


8 2 © The 
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« The pap of Pyramus: 
& Ay, that left pap, 
Where heart doth hop: 
«& Thus die I, thus, thus, thus. 
« Now am I dead, 
% Now am l fled; 
% My foul is in the ſky : 
« Tongue, loſe thy light! 
«© Moon take thy flight! 
«© Now die, die, die, die, die. [ dies. Exit Moonſhine. 
Dem. No die, but an ace, for him ; for he is but one. 
1 Leſs than an ace, man; for he is dead; he is no- 
thing. 
Ze. With the help of a ſurgeon, he might yet recover, 
and prove an aſs 5. 
Hip. How chance moonſhine is gone, before Thiſbe 
comes back and finds her lover ? 


The. She will find him by flar light. —Here ſhe comes; 


Euter Tunis. 


and her paſſion ends the play. 
Hip. Methinks, ſhe ſhould not uſe a long one, for ſuch a 
Pyramus: 1 hope, ſhe will be brief. 
Dem. A mote will turn the balance “, which Pyramus, 
which Thiſbe, is the better %, | 8 
I. She hath ſpied him already, with thoſe ſweet eyes. 
Dem. And thus ſhe moans ?, videlicet.— : Thi 
Ifs 


5 — ard proves an aſs. The character of Theſeus throughout this 
play is more exalted in its humanity, than its greatneſs. Though ſome 
ſenſible obſervations on life, and animated defcriptions fall from him, 
as it is ſaid of Jago, you ſhall tafle him more as a ſoldier than as d wit, 
which is a diſtinRion he is here Rriving to deſerve, though with little 
ſucceſs; as in ſupport of his pretentions he never riſes higher than a pun, 
and frequently ſinks as low as a quibble, STEEVENS. NE 

A mote vill turn the balance.] Moth was the old mode of ſpelling this 
word. The modern editions read moth, See a note on King Jon, 

ſt. MaLoNE. 

The firſt quarto makes this ſpeech a little longer, but not . 

The paſſage omitted is—* He for a man, God warn'd us; ſhe for 3 
woman, God bleſs us.” STEEvens. 4 by 

7 And thus ſbe moans—] The old copies read—means. —— 1 
Mr. Theobald. A late writer contends for the old reading, whic * 
fays, is a common term in the Scotch law, ſigniſying to tel, to b 
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„ Thif. © Aſleep, my love? 
„ What, dead, my dove? 
« O Pyramus, ariſe, 
“ Speak, ſpeak. Quite dumb? 
« Dead, dead? A tomb 

« Muſt cover thy ſweet eyes. 
“ Theſe lilly lips, 
« This cherry noſe 8, 

*© Theſe yellow cowſlip cheeks, 
“ Are gone, are gone: 
« Lovers, make moan ! 

«© His eyes were green as leeks. 
OO ſiſters three; 
« .Come, come, to me, 

* With hands as pale as milk; 
Lay them in gore, 
« Since you have inore 
* With ſhears his thread of ſilk. 
© Tongue, not a word:. 
Come, truſty ſword ; 

* Come, blade, my breaſt imbrue : 
6 And farewel, friends. 
“ Thus Thiſby ends: 

«: Adieu, adieu, adieu.“ | [tiers 
The. Moonſhine and lion are left to bury the deed. 
Dem. Ay, and wall too. 

Bot. No, I affure you; the wall is down that parted their 


to declare, © Petitions to the lords of ſeſſion in Scotland run, To the 
lords of council and ſeſſion humbly meaus and ſhews your petitioner.” 
Letters of Literature, 8vo. 1785. Malo. 


* Theſe lilly lips, this cherry noſe, ] It ſhould 1 
«- Theſe lips lilly, 
_ * "This noſe cherry.“ 
This mode of poſition adds not a little to the burleque of the paſſage; 
FARM R. 
Mr. Theobald for the ſake of rhime would read— lilly brows. But 
li could ſcarcely have been miſtaken by either the eye or the ear for 
brows, MALONE. 
We meet with ſomewhat like this paſſage in George Peele's CI Hives - 
Tale, 1x 95: 
Her coral lippes, her crimſon chinne, 


Thou art a flouting knave— Her coral lippes, her crimſon chinne / 
STEEVENS. - 


8 3 fathers. 
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fathers. Will it pleaſe you to ſee the epilogue; or to hear a 


Bergomaſk dance ?, between two of our company. 

The. No epilogue, I pray you; for your play needs no 
excuſe. Never excuſe ; for when the players are, all dead, 
there need none to be blamed. Marry, if he that writ it, had 
play'd Pyramus, and hang'd himſelf in Thiſbe's garter, it 
would have been a fine tragedy : and ſo it is, truly; and very 
notably diſcharg'd. But come, your Bergomaſk : let your 
epilogue alone. [ Here a dance of clowns, 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve: 

Lovers, to bed ; *tis almoſt fairy time. 

I fear, we ſhall out-ſleep the coming morn, 

As much as we this night have overwatch'd. 

This palpable-groſs play hath well beguil'd 

The heavy gait * of night. Sweet friends, to bed. 

A fortnight hold we this ſolemnity, 

In nightly revels, and new jollity. [Exeurt, 


= SCENE-IL 
The ſame. 


Enter Puck» 


Puck, Now the hungry lion roars *, 


And the wolf behowls the moon“; Win 


Da Bergomeſe dunce, ] Sir Thomas Hanmer obſerves in his Gloſary, 
That this is a dance aſter the manner of the peaſants of Bergomaſes, 3 
country in Italy, belonging tu the Venetians. All the buffoons in Italy 
affect to imitate the ridiculous jargon of that people; and from thence 
it became alſo a cuſtom to imitate their manner of dancing. STEEVENS. 

I .- fait! i. e. paſſage, progreſs. STEEVENS. 

* New the e lion — It has been juſtly obſerved by an 
anonymous writer, that © among this aſſemblage of familiar circum- 
ſtances attending midnight, either in England or its IE" 
kingdoms, Shakſpeare would never have thought of intermixing — 
exotic idea of the hungry lion roat ing, which can be heard no n an 
in the deſarts of Africa, if he had not read in the 104th Pſalm: = 
makeſt darkneſs that it may be night, wherein all the beaſts of the * 
do move; the liens roaring after their prey, do ſeek their meat rom 
God.” MAaALONE, | : 

2 And the welf behowls the meon;] The old copies read—-bebolds ” 
moon. The emendation was made by Dr, War burton. The — 
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Whilſt the heavy ploughman ſnores, 
All with weary taſk fordone 3. 
Now the waſted brands do glow, 
Whilſt the fcritch-owl, fcritching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe, 
In remembrance of a ſhroud. 
Now it is the time of night, 
That the graves all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his ſpright, 
In the church-way paths to glide : 
And we fairies, that do run b 
By the triple Heeate's team, 
From the prefence of the ſun, 
Following darknefs like a dream, 


* 


geloli was in the time of Shakſpeare frequently written Schon, (as, 1 
ſuppoſe, it was then pronounced, ) which probably occaſioned the miſ- 
take. The following paſſage in Marſtun's Antonio's Revenge, 1602, 
which (as Mr. Theobald has likewife obſerved) ſcems to have been 
copied from that before us, appears to me a ſtrong confirmation of the 
reading ſuggeſted by Dr. Warburton : 


Now barks the eolfe againſt the full-cheek'd moon, 
« Now lyons half-clam'd entrals roar for food, 

« Now croaks the toad, and night-crows ſcreech aloud, 
« Flutt'ring *bout caſements of departing ſouls ; 

« Now gape the graves, and thro" their yawns let looſe 
« Impriſon'd ſpirits to reviſit earth.“ 


t is obſervable, that in the paſſage in Lodge's Roſalynde, 1592, which 
Shakſpeare ſeems to have had in his thoughts, when he wrote, in As 
You Like It—* * Tis like the howling of Tris wolves againſt the moon,” 
—the expreflion is found, that Marſton has here uſcd inſtead of behorwls. 
In courting Phebe, thou barten with the wolves of Syria againſt the 
moon.“ 

Theſe lines alſo in Spenſer's Faery Queen. B. I. C. 5. ft. 30. which 
dhakſpeare might have remembered, add ſupport to the emendation now 
made: 


And all the while ſhe { Night] ſtood upon the ground, 
„The wakeful dogs did never ceaſe to bay ;— 

« The meſſenger of death, the ghaſtly owle, 

« With drery ſhrieks did alſo her bewray ; 

« And hungry wolves continually did howwle : 
At her abhorred face, ſo filthy and ſo fowle,” Marows. 


I think, Now the wwolf behowls the moon, was the original text. The 


alluſion is frequently met with in the works of our author, and his con- 


temporaries, « *Tis like the horvling of Iriſh wolves againſt the mon, 
lays he, in As You Like If. FARMER. 
3 — for dene.] i. e. overcome. STEEVENS, 


Now 
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Now are frolic ; not a mouſe 
Shall diſturb this hallow'd houſe : 
I am ſent, with broom, before (, 


To ſweep the duſt behind the door. 


Enter Oztroxn and Titania; with their Train, 


Obe. Through the houſe give glimmering lights, 
By the dead and WES" fire: oaths 

Every elf and fairy ſprite, 
Hop as light as bird from brier; 

And this ditty, after me, + 

Sing, and dance it trippingly. 

Tita. Firſt, rehearſe this — by wrote: 

Jo each word-a warbling note, 
Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 
Will we ſing, and bleſs this place. 


SONG, and DANCE. 


Obe. Now, until the break of day 
Through this houſe.each fairy ſtray. 
To the belt bride-bed will we, 
Which by us ſhall bleſſed be; 

And the iſſue, there create, 
Ever ſhall be fortunate. 


4 7 am ſent with broom, before, a 
To feveep the duſt behind the d vor.] Cleanlineſs is always neceſſary to 


invite the refidence and the favour of fairics: 
© Theſe make our girls their fluit"ry rue, 
«© Py pinching them both black and blue, 
« And put a penny in their ſhoe, 
« The heufe for cleanly feveeping. Drayton. Jon xsox. 

Ts feveep the duſt belind the door is a common expreſſion, and a commen 
practice in large, old houſes; where the doors of halls and galleries are 
thrown backward, and feldom or never ſhut. FARMER. Pur 

S Through the hue give glimmering light,] Milton perhaps had this pic- 
ture in his thought; 

% Glowing embers through the room 
« Teach, light to counterfeit a gloom.” Il Penſeroſo. Jouxso v. 

6 This ſong, like many others, is loſt. Dr. Johnſon thinks that ano- 
ther ſong has alſo been loſt, which he ſuppoſes te have been ſung by 
Oberon, immediately after his firſt ſpeech on his entrance: 

And this ditty, after me, 
Sing, and dance it trippingly MALONE, * 
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So ſhall all the couples three | 


Ever true in loving be: 
And the blots of nature's hand 
Shall not in their iſſue ſtand z 
Never mole, hare-lip, nor ſcar, 
Nor mark prodigious 7, ſuch as are 
Deſpiſed in nativity, 
Shall upon their children be.— 
With this field-dew conſecrate, 
Every fairy take his gait * ; 
And each ſeveral chamber bleſs, 
Through this palace, with ſweet peace: 
E'er ſhall it in ſafety reſt, 
And the owner of it bleſt. 

Trip away; 

Make no ſtay ; 
Meet me all by break of day. 

[Exeunt OBtRON, T1TANX1A, and Train. 


Puck, If we ſhadows have effended, 
242115 this, (and o is mended, ) 
That you have but flumber'd here, 
White theſe viſions did appear, 

And this weak and idle theme, 

No more yielding but a dream, 

Gentles do but apprehend ; 

If you pardon, we will mend. 

And as Pm an honeſt Puck ?, 

If wwe have unearned luck * 

Now to *ſrape the ſerpent's tongue, 

Ie will make amends, ere long: > 
Elſe the Puck a har call. 

So, good night unto you all. 


7 Ner mark prodigious,] Prodigious has here its primitive ſigniſication 

of portentous, So, in Xing Richard III. 
If ever he have child, abortive be it, 

: * Prodigious, and untimely brought to light.” SrEEZVxxs. 
| * — take bis gait 3] i. e. take his way, or direct his feps, STEEVENS., 

* — an honeſt Puch,] The propriety of this epithet has been already 
ſewn in p. 317, n. 7, MALONE, 
23 unearned luck] i. e. if we have better fortune than we have de- 
erved, STEEVENS, 

* Now to ſcape the ſerpent's tongue,] That is, if we be diſmiſſed with - 


out hiſſes. ToansoN, 


Give 
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' Give me your hands 3 , jf we be friends, | 
And Robin ſhall reſtore amends. [Exit *, 


3 Give me your hands,—] That is, Clap your hands. Give us your 
applauſe. Jouns0N. 

So in J. Markham's Egli Arcadia, 1607: 

« But the nymph, after the cuſtem of diſtreſt tragedians whoſe firſt a 
is entertained with a ſualy ſalutation, &c. STEEVENS. 

Wild and ſantaſtical as this play is, all the parts in their various 
modes are well written, and give the kind of pleaſure which the author 
deſigned, Fairies in his time were much in faſhion ; common tra- 
dition had made them familiar, and Spenſer's poem had made them 
great. Jouxsox. 
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